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THE  DISSOLUTION  AND  THE  FUTURE 

By  W.  Permewan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

After  a  period  of  office  longer  than  was  generally 
expected,  full  of  events  of  first-class  importance,  full  also 
of  repeated  but  always  falsified  rumours  and  alarms  of 
impending  dissolution,  the  Labour  Government  has  at 
last  been  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  country. ‘  The 
causes  of  its  defeat  were  ostensibly  two — its  alleged  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  course  of  justice  in  the  Campbell  case, 
and  its  proposal  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  Russia.  Both 
these  questions  are  big  enough  to  have  provoked  the  crisis. 
But  in  truth  the  real  factor  which  has  led  to  its  catastrophe 
is  the  growing  impatience  of  men  both  inside  and  outside 
Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  make-believe  and 
to  get  back  to  reality  and  sincerity  in  the  administration  of 
our  public  affairs.  A  minority  Government  is  a 
phenomenon  which  offends  the  political  instincts  of  the 
British  people,  though  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  stop¬ 
gap  Ministry  has  been  seen.  But  a  Government  which 
came  into  office  on  the  cry  of  Socialism  as  the  only  remedy, 
and  which  has  done  nothing  to  show  that  in  practice  they 
are  any  more  Socialist  than  the  other  parties,  is  an 
anomaly  and  not  far  removed  from  the  classic  description 
of  Disraeli — “  an  organised  hypocrisy.”  It  is  that  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  public  mind  and  not  any  specific  act  or  omission 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  which 
has  brought  about  their  fall.  For  in  truth  it  cannot  be 
contested  that  they  have  some  achievements  to  their  credit, 
the  new  entente  with  France  and  the  settlement  with  Ger¬ 
many,  for  example.  But  apart  from  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  what  they  have  done  during  their  term  of  office, 
there  is  the  fear  that  when  opportunity  comes  the  Govern- 

(i)  Hy  the  time  this  article  is  published  the  result  will  be  known. 
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ment  will  be  forced,  either  by  their  own  convictions  or  by 
the  pressure  of  their  extreme  supporters,  to  practise  what 
they  preach,  and  to  put  into  actual  operation  the  principles 
of  real  Socialism. 

At  last  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  who  in  effect 
put  them  into  office  and  have  retained  them  there,  have 
come  to  see,  what  was  apparent  to  impartial  observers  from 
the  first,  that  the  longer  the  Government  remains  the  less 
the  chances  for  the  return  of  the  Liberals.  So  also  the 
openly  defiant  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party  to  their  Liberal 
supporters  has  at  last  produced  its  natural  effect,  and  they 
have  resolved  to  bring  the  Government  to  an  end  and  put 
their  fortunes  to  the  hazard.  That  it  is  the  growing 
resentment  of  the  Liberals  which  is  the  main  factor  in  the 
situation  is  admitted,  and,  indeed,  boasted  by  such  a 
responsible  organ  as  the  IVcsttninsicr  Gazette  : — 

There  is  something  more  behind  .  .  .  the  persistent  refusal  of  the 
members  of  the  Labour  Party  to  make  Liberal-Labour  co-operation 
possible  in  order  to  secure  agreed  measures  of  social  progress.  .  .  .  'I'ln.' 
breaking-point  has  been  reached  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Labour 
has  been  more  than  ungrateful  for  the  goodwill  which  put  it  into  ofliice, 
and  has  got  it  out  of  scrapes  time  after  time  :  it  has  actually  bitten  the 
hand  stretched  out  to  it  in  democratic  fellowship.  Till  that  attitude  is 
changed  the  present  atmosphere  of  irritation  and  uncertainty  and 
recrimination  must  go  on.  The  rdle  of  the  patient  oxen  is  ended. 

The  metaphor  of  the  bitten  hand  is  not  quite  a  happy  one. 
Perhaps  the  Labour  members  do  not  like  the  role  of  the 
grateful  dog  any  more  than  the  Liberals  like  the  role  of 
the  patient  ox. 

In  an  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  in  August 
last  on  the  political  prospect  I  said  : — 

The  Prime  Minister  in  an  optimistic  moment  has  said  that  he  sees  no 
reason  why  he  and  his  Government  should  not  remain  in  office  for  two 
or  three  years  before  the  next  General  Election.  I  fear  that  the  wish  is 
father  to  the  hope,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  before  the  year  is  out 
we  shall  once  again  be  plunged  into  the  agitation  of  an  election. 

Again,  referring  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  I  said,  among 
other  things  : — 

It  is  doing  him  no  injustice  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  room  to-day 
for  a  new  Liberal-Unionist  party,  and  that  if  he  regards  Socialism  as  the 
enemy,  his  most  effective  means  of  fighting  it  is  to  return  to  his  old  love 
and  rejoin  the  Tory  ranks. 
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We  who  indulge  in  political  prophecy  are  so  often 
wrong  that  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
placency  that  I  was  able  to  predict  so  accurately  two  events 
which  have  occurred  in  so  short  a  time.  Mr.  Churchill  is 
now  once  more  a  Tory  candidate,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
been  compelled  to  go  to  the  country. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  his  original  party  is  an 
event  which  has  been  for  some  time  inevitable,  though  the 
exact  moment  was  uncertain.  “  Things  are  as  they  are,” 
and  no  man  can  resist  his  destiny.  F urther  than  that,  the 
party  is  no  more  necessary  to  him  than  he  is  to  the  party. 
The  Conservatives  are  in  need  of  leaders  of  mettle,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  man  has  given  a  warmer  welcome 
to  Mr.  Churchill  than  that  statesman  who  led  the  party  so 
long — Lord  Balfour.  True  it  is  that  his  re-conversion 
raises  and  will  raise  questions  of  status  and  relative  rank. 
True  it  is  also  that  the  Morning  Post  maintains  complete 
silence  on  this  new  advent.  But  the  unifying  influence  of 
party  association  will  do  its  work.  The  Conservative 
Party  will  want  all  its  strength  in  the  coming  conflict  with 
Socialism. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
present  Parliament  has  been  the  spirit  in  which  the  eternal 
Irish  problem  has  been  dealt  with  in  both  Houses.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Thomas  was  right  when  he  said  that  there  is  now 
in  all  parties  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
Ireland,  whether  North  or  South,  and  to  refrain  from 
making  party  capital  out  of  that  distressful  country. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  party  capital  on  either  side 
is  not  easily  to  be  made  to-day.  There  are  Unionists 
who  are  still  Unionists,  and  who  look  back  on  the 
treaty  or  the  treaties  as  a  base  surrender  to  clamour 
or  to  fear,  but  even  they  well  know  that  the  Act  of  Union 
is  dead  and  cannot  be  revived.  The  vast  majority  of 
people  are  sick  of  party  contests  over  Ireland;  they  are 
impatient  of  the  quarrels  which  impede  the  economic 
development  of  that  country,  and  the  only  union  they  look 
forward  to  is  the  union  of  the  two  sections  under  one 
Government  brought  about  by  the  Irish  people  themselves. 

The  merits  of  the  Boundary  Commission  Bill  have  been 
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discussed  and  exhausted  in  Parliament;  I  do  not  propose 
to  argue  them  here.  Most  people  believe  that  some  such 
measure  was  inevitable,  and  nobody  can  fairly  blame  the 
Government  for  the  results  of  hasty  legislation  or  imper¬ 
fect  drafting  by  former  Ministers.  Nor  is  it  quite  fair 
to  press  too  hardly  on  the  mistakes  of  the  Government 
which  passed  the  measures  of  1920  and  1922,  for  if  the 
settlement  had  not  been  quick  it  could  not  have  been  made 
at  all.  A  long  experience  has  shown  that  the  most  sincere 
attempts  at  settlement  have  been,  time  and  again,  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  Irish  unreason.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if 
the  results  of  the  Boundary  Commission  are  no  more  real 
or  permanent  than  those  of  the  thousand  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  have  dealt  with  Ireland.  But  at  any  rate,  for 
good  or  evil,  Irish  grievances  and  Irish  quarrels  have,  it 
would  seem,  lost  their  power  to  arouse  English  passions. 
And  it  is  not  to  Irish  measures  that  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  has  owed  its  defeat. 

The  two  ostensible  causes  of  the  Liberal  revolt  have 
been  the  Campbell  case  and  the  Russian  loan.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Campbell  only  a  few  days 
after  the  Treasury  counsel  had  described  it  as  one  of  the 
gravest  importance — as,  indeed,  if  the  offence  had  been 
established,  it  clearly  was — because  of  “  representations  ” 
having  been  made  that  the  article  did  not  really  mean 
what  he  had  been  instructed  it  did  mean,  was  a  startling 
decision.  Either  the  prosecution  had  been  ordered  with¬ 
out  due  enquiry  and  consideration,  or  some  influence  had 
intervened  to  arrest  the  course  of  justice.  Either 
hypothesis  was  a  grave  reflection  on  the  Attorney-General, 
on  whom  rests — and  should  exclusively  rest,  as  Lord 
Birkenhead  has  pointed  out — the  responsibility  in  these 
cases.  Both  parties  hastened  to  express  their  reprobation, 
the  Conservatives  by  a  motion  in  which  the  word 
“  censure  ”  was  plainly  used  so  that  the  Government 
should  have  no  possible  grounds  for  mistaking  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  Liberals  by  a  demand  for  a  Select  Committee. 
The  Government  replied  by  announcing  that  “  we  will 
offer  the  firmest  opposition  to  both  the  Unionist  vote  of 
censure  and  the  Liberal  amendment.  Our  view  is  that 
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there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them.”  There  Mr. 
MacDonald  showed  his  sense  of  actuality.  There  was  no 
difference  except  in  form,  and  the  result  of  carrying  one 
or  the  other  must  be  either  the  resignation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 

The  debate  was  conducted  on  lines  which  are  puzzling 
to  outsiders,  but  which  are  dear  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  final  result  was,  however,  unmistak¬ 
able,  viz.,  the  decision  of  the  House  that  an  enquiry  was 
necessary.  The  Attorney-General  made  an  able  and 
detailed  defence  of  his  action — so  able,  at  least,  that  it 
converted  that  brilliant  Conservative  lawyer,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Banks,  who  had  come  to  ban  but  stayed  to  bless;  Sir  John 
Simon  displayed  that  forensic  power  of  analysis  which 
makes  him  so  effective  in  the  courts  and  so  unsatisfying 
to  laymen ;  Mr.  MacDonald  boldly  affirmed  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  have  its  say  in  these 
“  political  ”  prosecutions,  and  Mr.  Asquith  defended  the 
fairness  of  a  Select  Committee  as  a  tribunal  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and,  to  make  it  still  more  fair,  was  willing  that  his 
own  party  should  have  no  representation  on  it.  But  the 
Government  was  obdurate;  they  would  stand  or  fall  by  the 
vote.  The  vote  was  decisive,  and  the  defeat  overwhelming. 

Yet  there  was  an  element  of  unreality  about  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  was  open  and  palpable.  The  issue  was 
not  the  case  of  Mr.  Campbell,  but  the  fate  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Not  all  members  of  the  victorious  parties  welcomed 
the  result,  not  all  even  of  the  Liberals  who  had  brought 
it  about.  The  Manchester  Guardian  styled  it  “A  False 
Conclusion.”  In  the  judgment  of  that  eminent  organ  of 
pure  Liberalism,  the  Attorney-GenerM  had  to  decide  not 
only  the  law  of  the  case — “  which  may  be  clear  ” — but  also 
the  expediency  of  the  prosecution.  In  their  opinion  “both 
he  and  the  Government  decided  rightly.  It  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous  if  for  no  better  reason  than  this  they  should  be 
driven  from  office.”  Twelve  Liberal  members  voted 
against  their  leaders.  Here  lies  a  bad  omen  for  the  elec¬ 
toral  prospects  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  Russian  Treaty  has  been  hailed  by  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  alike  as  a  favourable  point  of  attack  on  the 
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Labour  Government.  Both  parties  have  pointed  out  that 
this  country  is  beings  asked  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  adopted  the  position  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  and 
that  there  is  no  security  against  the  next  Russian  Govern- 
metit,  whatever  it  may  be,  repudiating  this  loan  in  its  turn. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  security  is  good,  is  there  any  need  for 
a  Government  guarantee  at  all.^  Are  there  no  financiers 
always  ready  to  find  profitable  investment  for  their  money? 
Is  it  not  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  the  British  nation 
guarantees  the  loan  precisely  because  there  is  no  security? 
The  reply  of  Mr.  MacDonald  is  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  money  will  be  spent  in  this  country  and  thus  furnish 
employment  for  our  workers.  But  even  if  two-thirds  is  to 
be  spent  here,  why  make  the  loan  to  Russia  at  all,  and  why 
not  use  tlie  money  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
people?  There  is  a  widespread  suspicion  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  loan  is  quite  other  than  a  desire  to  help 
British  unemployment.  People  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Government,  having  recklessly  destroyed  property  and 
credit  in  their  owm  country,  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin  unless 
they  can  induce  their  “  fellow-workers  ”  in  this  country 
to  bolster  them  up  by  their  hard-earned  savings.  What 
has  the  Soviet  Government  done  for  us?  They  and  their 
friends  here  reproach  us  for  having  sent  money  and  troops 
to  help  the  “  Tsarist  ”  Government  during  the  war,  and, 
as  they  put  it,  thus  “  made  war  on  Russia.”  How  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  money  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  did  the  Russian  revolutionaries  cost  us  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  “  Tsarist  ”  Government,  w'hich  from  first  to 
last  stood  bravely  by  the  side  of  the  Allies?  We  have  not 
forgotten  how  they  attacked  East  Prussia  in  1914  and  thus 
saved  the  situation  for  us  in  the  West. 

Yet  the  present  Russian  Government  has  the  assurance 
to  put  forward  a  claim  of  no  less  than  ;{^4,cxdo,ooo,ooo, 
which  would,  of  course,  wipe  out  many  times  their 
indebtedness  to  this  country,  and  to  ask  for  this  further 
loan. 

The  only  possible  reason  for  a  new  loan  to  Russia 
w'ould  be  the  hope  of  preserving  that  country  from  enter- 
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ing  on  such  close  relations  with  Germany  as  to  furnish  a 
menace  to  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  If  Russia  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  and  make  some 
attempt  to  discharge  it,  and  refrain  from  interfering  by 
propaganda  with  the  security  of  our  Empire,  there  is  no 
reason  why  their  credit  should  not  be  re-established  on  the 
basis  of  the  great  natural  riches  of  that  country.  But  she 
will  have  to  keep  her  international  engagements,  and,  as 
is  obvious  to  all  but  the  wildest  Communists,  set  up  some 
system  of  government.  Monarchist,  Republican,  or  what 
she  pleases,  which  will  give  to  her  own  people  reasonable 
security  that  they  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and 
which  will  refrain  from  attempts  to  disturb  the  political 
and  social  stability  of  this  and  other  nations.  Till  then  it 
would  be  folly  to  pledge  our  credit  to  support  the  tyranny 
of  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  Prime  Minister  does  not  show  to  advantage  in  the 
hour  of  defeat.  The  speech  delivered  to  the  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  the  day  before  the  division  can  only  lower  him 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  beginning  to  think 
that  there  was  something  of  the  great  man  about  him. 
Such  a  combination  of  self-righteousness  and  self-lauda¬ 
tion,  with  a  total  lack  of  recognition  of  any  decent  motives 
in  his  opponents,  has  surely  never  been  uttered  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  MacDonald  complains  that 
he  and  his  followers  were  not  fully  reported  at  the  last 
Election.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  newspapers  will  not 
make  the  same  mistake  again.  “  O  that  mine  enemy  had 
written  a  book”  was  the  aspiration  of  a  man  of  old  time. 
“  O  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  go  on  making  such 
speeches  ”  will  be  the  fervent  hope  of  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  effect  of  office  on  a  politician  can  never  be 
exactly  predicted.  To  some  men  it  brings  humility  and 
self-distrust;  others  profess  the  distrust  without  actually 
feeling  it.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  the  only  example  in  our 
history  of  a  man  who  had  never  held  the  smallest  place 
being  called  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the  highest. 
On  him  has  rested  for  nine  months  not  only  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  our  foreign  relations,  but  in  addition  the  vast 
weight  of  the  office  of  First  Minister.  That  fact  may 
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perhaps  explain,  though  it  does  not  excuse,  his  arrogance. 
“  L' Eiai,  c'est  that  seems  his  attitude,  “  and  you 

who  attack  or  criticise  me  are  wanting  in  patriotism  and 
actuated  by  the  lowest  party  spite.”  If  anything  can  rouse 
the  determination  of  the  country  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
Labour  in  power  it  will  be  speeches  like  this. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  indulge  in  this  street-corner  eloquence,  for 
his  action  in  foreign  affairs  has  been  in  some  instances 
marked  by  firmness  in  the  support  of  British  interests 
which  is  altogether  admirable.  His  very  latest  despatch 
on  the  question  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  could  not  well 
be  bettered.  He  insisted  on  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
England  to  safeguard  the  Suez  Canal;  he  declined  to 
withdraw  from  the  Sudan  “  till  the  work  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  done  ” ;  and  he  placed  on  record  his  conviction 
that  “  the  effective  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  might  be 
ensured  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  close  alliance.” 
Sound  sense  expressed  in  moderate  language.  What  a 
contrast. 

Probably  Mr.  MacDonald’s  address  to  the  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  was  dictated  by  the  belief  that  his  hearers  there 
I  and  his  supporters  in  the  country  are  incapable  of  appre- 

I  dating  a  statement  unless  it  is  emphasised  by  loud  and 

j  vituperative  language.  He  knows  his  followers  better  than 

j  outsiders  can  do,  but  assuredly  such  violence  will  only 

:  arouse  contempt  in  the  average  man.  The  Prime  Minister 

seems  unable  to  believe  that  any  other  statesman  has  either 
the  knowledge  or  the  intelligence  or  the  desire  to  deal  fairly 
and  effectively  with  public  affairs,  and  he  claims  an 
immunity  from  opposition  which  is  quite  foreign  from  our 
•  political  methods.  “  Sacrosanct  supersensibility,”  Mr. 

i  Asquith  calls  it,  and  with  reason.  Such  an  attitude  is  even 

more  than  usually  preposterous  because  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  his  Government  are  where  they  are  by  the  compliance 
of  other  parties  than  their  own.  But  he  has  had  a  rude 
awakening. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  country  is 
;  even  more  than  usually  difficult  to  predict.  At  the  moment 

of  writing  the  respective  programmes  are  not  yet  issued. 

1; 
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Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  scope  of  the  Labour 
appeal.  After  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  unfairness 
of  their  defeat,  a  defeat  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  of 
“  Capital,”  they  will  claim  the  greatest  credit  for  their 
foreign  policy.  They  will  point  to  the  London  Agreement 
on  German  Reparations,  on  the  improvement  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  France,  and  on  their  effective  support  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  and  they  will  claim  the  recognition 
of  Russia  as  a  great  step  to  European  concord,  spoilt  by 
the  refusal  of  the  other  parties  to  sanction  a  loan.  They 
will  again  maintain  that  in  their  social  policy  is  to  be  found 
the  only  remedy  for  unemployment,  though  they  will  be 
less  certain  now  than  they  were  nine  months  ago  that  they 
have  a  positive  cure.  Finally  they  will  make  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  their  programme  of  a  Factory  Bill,  a  new  Insurance 
Bill,  a  measure  of  equal  franchise  for  men  and  women,  and 
a  Bill  to  establish  pensions  for  widows.  Probably  even 
more  attractive  proposals  will  be  evolved  to  brighten  up 
their  appeal  to  the  electorate.  Above  all  there  will  be  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  Liberals,  whom  they  hope  utterly  to 
crush. 

What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  other  two  parties  to 
the  Socialist  attack  That  is  a  grave  question  and  one 
on  which  depends  the  future  Government  of  this  country. 
The  Socialist  danger  is  now  imminent.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  may  try  to  veil  its  hopes  and  its  risk  to  the 
community  with  high-flown  sentiments  and  aspirations. 
The  Socialist  Party  is  out  for  plunder  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  no  less.  And  it  goes  to  the  country  with  the  prestige 
of  office  which  the  Liberals  were  foolish  enough  to  bestow 
on  it.  Is  there  any  prospect  that  the  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
servatives  are  going  to  combine  to  defeat  the  common  foe  ? 
So  far  there  is  small  reason  to  think  so.  Local  arrange¬ 
ments  in  isolated  places  there  may  be,  but  any  general 
agreement  between  the  leaders,  still  less  any  cordial 
co-operation,  seems  entirely  out  of  the  question.  That  is 
unfortunate,  but  is  apparently  inevitable. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  action  of  the  elector  who 
fears  Socialism  and  all  it  connotes }  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reflection  that  what  the  country  wants  is  the 
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return  of  a  party  with  a  real  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  only  party  which  has  a  reasonable  chance 
of  fulfilling  that  condition  is  the  Conservative  Party. 
Not  even  the  most  sanguine  Liberal  believes  at  this 
moment  that  he  can  hope  to  be  in  a  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament.  And,  too,  if  the  Liberals  maintain  their 
present  numbers — still  more  if  they  increase  them,  what 
course  do  they  propose  to  follow  ?  Do  they  propose  to  do 
what  they  did  in  the  last  Parliament,  viz.,  to  put  the  Labour 
Party  back  into  office?  It  is  a  sorry  prospect  for  those 
who  hate  Socialism  and  believe  in  a  strong  Government. 
Or  are  they  prepared,  the  most  moderate  of  them  at  least, 
to  support  a  Conservative  Government  ?  The  answer  will 
soon  have  to  be  given.  The  differences  between  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  are  hard  to  see.  The  manifestos  may 
be  different,  but  their  essence  is  the  same.  But  the  issues 
between  the  two  older  parties  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Socialist  Partv  on  the  other  are  fundamental  and  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  a  hard  saying  by  one 
who  looks  back  with  pride  to  the  past  achievements  of  the 
Liberal  Party  that,  as  things  are  to-day,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  support  a  Conservative  Administration,  the 
fewer  Liberals  there  are  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  the 
better  for  the  stability  of  the  country  and  the  Empire. 
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By  “Augur” 

Jason  sowed  the  dragons’  teeth  and  armed  men  sprung  up. — Greek  Myth. 

A  SUN-DRENCHED  square  in  front  of  a  mosque  in  the  holy 
city  of  Kerbela,  near  Baghdad. 

Wild  shouting  breaks  the  quiet;  into  the  square  rushes 
a  raving  crowd  of  bareheaded,  half-naked  fanatics;  they 
brandish  swords  and  daggers;  they  are  Shijas  celebrating 
the  memory  of  their  religious  head  :  Ali,  the  cousin  of  the 
great  Prophet. 

The  fanatics  slash  and  hack  themselves  about;  blood 
flows  from  broad  gashes;  a  man  collapses  from  a  deep, 
self-inflicted  wound.  Suddenly  the  Eastern  pande¬ 
monium  carries  my  mind  back  to  London.  I  see  White¬ 
hall  in  the  grey  light  of  a  cold,  beclouded  morning;  a  man 
is  placidly  walking  into  a  Government  office. 

I  know  the  man  :  he  is  a  British  politician.  But  what 
is  the  connection  between  the  demented  Shija  fanatic, 
covered  with  sweat  and  gore,  and  the  neat  gentleman 
placidly  walking  in  Whitehall  ?  The  self-inflicted 
wounds  of  the  one  remind  me  irresistibly  of  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  other.  This  rhetorical  question  I  am  able 
to  answer  without  hesitation. 

The  world  is  not  one  great  brotherhood.  The  hands 
of  many  are  raised  in  jealousy  against  the  man  who  wins. 
States,  like  individuals,  are  exposed  to  competition  and 
jealousy  and  bear  the  wounds  from  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies.  The  British  Empire  has  enemies;  no  less  and 
probably  more  than  other  States.  For  enemies  come  to 
those  who  are  successful,  and  our  success  as  an  Empire 
has  been  colossal.  Yet,  not  content  with  being  enclosed 
in  an  unfriendly  ring,  we  take  delight  in  injuring 
ourselves. 

Britain  is  unfortunate  to  have  produced  and  to  tolerate 
a  type  of  politician  who,  under  a  calm  exterior,  is  devoured 
by  an  exuberant  zeal  for  reform  through  the  destruction  of 
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what  exists.  This  zeal  is  only  equalled  by  the  gentleman’s 
faith  in  his  ability  to  carry  out  destruction  thoroughly 
and  to  rebuild  solidly  and  well.  In  the  olden  days  men 
of  this  stamp  went  as  missionaries  to  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  where  they  applied  their  energy  to  persuading 
the  natives  (by  force  if  necessary)  to  perspire  decently  in 
shirts  and  trousers.  Now  they  have  discovered  that  a 
benevolent  nation  lets  them  experiment  at  home.  The 
cold  climate  of  this  country  has  not  moderated  their  zeal 
for  reform  by  destruction. 

The  political  missionaries  are  full  of  energetic 
endeavour.  One  day  they  settle  the  question  of  the 
Indian  Dyarchy,  the  next  they  are  busy  drafting  Irish 
treaties.  They  are  ready  to  work  day  and  night.  They 
are  ready  to  invade  a  Minister’s  home  at  early  breakfast 
or  to  take  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  Pacific  to  obtain  consent 
to  a  new  scheme  which  at  the  moment  possesses  them. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  preconceived  notions  count 
for  so  much.  We  believe,  for  example,  that  a  man  who 
has  settled  successfully  a  quarrel  among  Zulus  acquires 
the  prescriptive  right  of  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  New 
Zealand  or  of  Bengal.  He  himself  is  a  victim  to  the 
delusion  of  his  political  greatness.  We  follow  his 
activities  tolerantly,  and  only  when  the  wounds  which  he 
causes  become  too  painful  we  murmur  :  “  Which  part  of 
the  Empire  will  he  wreck  next  ?  ” 

Men  like  this  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  ring- 
fence  of  the  Empire  is  broken  in  many  places.  Them  I 
accuse  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  lets  our  enemies  imagine 
that  they  can  destroy  the  ring-fence  altogether.  But  it  is  we 
ourselves  who  are  the  great  criminals  because  we  allow  men 
like  this  to  experiment  with  the  Empire. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  the  slavery  to  preconceived 
notions  which  distort  our  outlook  on  life.  Of  this  slavery 
we  must  rid  ourselves  at  any  cost.  Among  the  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  under  which  we  labour  an  awful  one  is  the 
idea  that  Britain  is  respected  by  the  whole  world  for  the 
fairness  of  her  views  and  beloved  for  the  justice  of  her 
actions.  God  will  forgive  us  for  this  stupidity,  but  prac¬ 
tical  politics  will  scourge  us  for  it !  Beloved  and  respected 
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for  fairness  and  justice — what  a  delusion  !  In  modern 
times  love  of  and  respect  for  Britain  were  greatest  when 
the  external  effort  of  the  nation’s  force  had  reached  its 
height  in  the  Great  War.  This  is  not  to  say  that  justice 
and  fairness  are  not  the  ideal.  But  the  majesty  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  is  useless  without  the  truncheon  in  the 
policeman’s  strong  hand. 

Really,  this  delusion  about  love  and  respect  for  Britain 
in  foreign  countries  becomes  comic  at  times.  Not  so  long 
ago  a  well-known  politician,  speaking  to  me  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Gibraltar,  maintained  that  our  presence  there  was 
useful  to  Spain,  and  he  was  surprised  when  I  told  him 
that  Spaniards  until  now  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Rock 
is  part  of  their  national  territory.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
was  ready  to  believe  that  if  the  Union  Jack  did  not  fly  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Straits  the  Spaniards  would  be  all  too 
glad  to  put  it  there. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  loved  at  all  abroad  and  that 
we  are  respected  only  so  far  as  there  is  an  idea  of  our 
power.  Since  the  War  our  diplomatic  action  has  been  the 
sowing  of  dragons’  teeth  which  come  up  as  a  crop  of 
estrangement  and  suspicion.  Britain  stands  isolated, 
'fhese  are  bitter  words,  but  true,  .  .  . 

The  doctrine  of  splendid  isolation  is  old.  British  alli¬ 
ances  are  made  to  deal  with  a  need  and  are  put  away  when 
the  need  has  passed.  We  take  our  allies  when  we  need 
them.  The  only  sensible  plan  for  British  diplomacy  is  to 
see  that,  when  needed,  such  allies  can  be  found  among  our 
friends.  The  doctrine  of  isolation  excludes  permanent  com¬ 
mitments,  but  makes  all  the  more  necessary  the  exploration 
of  ways  and  the  preparation  of  means  for  eventual  agree¬ 
ments.  The  doctrine  of  isolation  demands  that  the  State 
should  be  either  stronger  than  any  possible  combination 
against  it  or  that  it  should  be  surrounded  by  friends.  It 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  is  true  nevertheless,  that  precisely 
because  the  doctrine  of  isolation  is  our  traditional  policy, 
and  because  at  present  we  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
oppose  the  world,  we  have  to  run  away  from  isolation  by 
cultivating  friendships  with  other  States.  It  is  in  this  that 
we  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  after  the  War. 
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In  surveying  the  field  of  international  relations  we  natur¬ 
ally  turn  first  to  our  immediate  geographical  neighbour — 
France.  The  War  did  not  come  suddenly.  Since  the 
Kruger  telegram  of  Emperor  William  the  coming  conflict 
was  a  menace  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  those  few  British 
statesmen  to  whom  we  owe  that  in  1914  we  were  neither 
quite  unprepared  nor  without  friends.  The  main  issue  in 
the  War  was  the  question  :  would  new  industrialised  Ger¬ 
many  be  able  to  deprive  us  of  our  preponderant  financial 
position  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  Other  issues  were 
subordinated  to  this  one.  For  geographical  and  political 
reasons  France  was  drawn  into  the  state  of  w'ar  before  us; 
but  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  France  was  overrun 
because  of  her  position  between  two  mighty  antagonists, 
Britain  and  Germany.  Through  France  the  German  blow 
was  directed  at  the  financial  and  economic  hegemony  of 
the  City  of  London. 

King  Edward,  the  wise  diplomat,  Field-Marshal  Sir 
Henry  Wilson,  the  inspirer  of  British  military  policy. 
Viscount  Grey  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  his  assistants — 
all  had  w'orked  hard  to  prepare  for  the  day  when  isolation 
would  mean  destruction.  Thanks  to  them,  in  1914  Great 
Britain  had  good  allies  and  friends.  Of  these,  the  fore¬ 
most,  the  best,  was  France.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  French  we  fought  and  we  won. 

The  doctrine  of  “  splendid  isolation  ”  forbids  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  alliances  when  the  object  for  which  they  have 
been  concluded  has  been  attained.  Our  alliance  with 
France  had  for  its  definite  aim  the  sterilisation  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  military  power.  After  the  victory  of  1918  the 
alliance  lost  its  raison  d'Hre.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
British  Government  when  it  withdrew  from  the  Pact  of 
Security,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  was  a  necessary 
annexe  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Officially  we  gave  as 
a  pretext  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  honour  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  signature,  but  in  reality  our  withdrawal  was 
the  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  isolation. 

The  statesmanlike  thing  to  be  done  at  this  juncture  was 
to  declare  the  alliance  with  France  at  an  end.  This  was 
the  means  of  preserving  that  friendship  which  had  stood 
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us  in  good  stead  during  the  crisis.  But  in  a  petty,  grasp- 
ing  jealous  mood  leaders  of  British  foreign  policy  con¬ 
tinued  to  claim  the  privileges  of  the  allied  position.  We 
had  ceased  to  be  allies,  yet  we  claimed  the  right  of  inter¬ 
vening  in  French  policy  as  allies.  This  attitude  caused 
the  trouble  between  ourselves  and  the  French  in  the  period 
after  the  War.  Our  mistake  was  not  that  we  followed  the 
traditional  policy  of  isolation,  but  that  we  had  not  the 
courage  and  the  foresight  to  declare  our  intentions  in  all 
sincerity,  and  that  we  persisted  in  claiming  privileges 
which  were  ours  no  longer.  M.  Poincare  could  have 
turned  the  tables  on  us  absolutely :  instead  of  going  into 
the  Ruhr  he  could  have  turned  on  us  and  said  :  “You 
claim  the  right  as  allies  to  criticise  our  plan  of  action. 
Very  well,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  get  for  your  allies  the 
Reparations  which  Germany  refuses  to  pay.”  In  that 
case  we  should  have  found  ourselves  in  an  inextricably 
ridiculous  position. 

By  our  clumsiness  we  forfeited  the  friendship  of  France, 
and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  it  back.  People  must 
not  imagine,  because  there  has  been  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  France  and  because  relations  have  improved,  that 
the  old  friendship  is  revived.  The  Bloc  National  on  which 
M.  Poincare  based  his  power  was  a  war  product  and  had  its 
roots  in  war  associations.  The  policy  of  M.  Poincare  and 
of  the  Bloc  National,  in  spite  of  bickerings  on  both  sides 
and  of  rebuffs  from  us,  was  decisively  pro-Entente,  and 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Bloc  des  Gauches  which  is 
now  in  power  wants  really  to  take  up  the  thread  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  where  it  was  torn  off  by  the  War;  the 
whole  trend  of  its  political  action  is  towards  an  economic 
understanding  with  Germany. 

There  are  people  in  Britain  who  foolishly  imagine  that 
they  have  a  right  to  intervene  in  a  Franco-German  econo¬ 
mic  arrangement  and  to  dictate  the  conditions  on  which  it 
may  exist.  They  are  quite  right  when  they  speak  about 
the  danger  to  British  industrial  welfare;  they  are  comic 
when  they  proclaim  our  right  to  act  as  arbiters  in  the 
matter.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  a  necessary  element  in  the 
complex  machine  of  German  industrialism.  France  holds 
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that  key  now,  and  Germany  will  have  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  We  can  as  soon  prevent  this  as  paint  the  moon  red. 
If  we  maintain  our  friendship  with  France  we  shall  obtain 
the  best  possible  conditions  to  avoid  the  unfavourable 
results  of  a  Franco-German  economic  agreement.  If  we 
persist  in  demanding  the  enforcement  of  non-existing 
allied  rights  we  shall  get  nothing.  The  London  Pact  of 
this  summer  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Dawes  plan  for  the 
payment  by  Germany  of  Reparations  is  not  really  a  part  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  at  all.  It  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  which  was  as  much 
a  denunciation  of  the  old  war  alliance  as  the  refusal  to 
maintain  the  Pact  of  Security  was  such  a  denunciation  on 
our  part.  Therefore  the  London  Pact  is  a  new  departure. 

For  reasons  into  which  it  is  needless  to  enter  in  this 
essay  France  accepted  our  will  and  initiative  in  the  London 
Pact.  Herriot,  the  successor  of  Poincare,  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  to  comply  with  the  views  of  British  policy. 
Frenchmen  are  agreed  as  to  the  sacrifice.  The  difference 
only  is,  that  while  the  friends  of  Poincare  consider  the 
sacrifice  to  have  been  useless,  the  friends  of  Herriot 
expected  much  good  to  follow  from  it.  But  now  French¬ 
men  want  to  know  what  they  are  to  receive  for  the  sacrifice. 

But  we  went  on  sowing  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  The 
chief  French  sacrifice  was  on  the  question  of  independent 
action  for  security.  In  exchange  Herriot  confidently 
expected  to  receive  compensation  at  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly  in  Geneva.  Instead,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
spoke  there  of  the  injustice  of  depriving  Germany  of 
Upper  Silesia,  and  gave  to  understand  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  needed  amendment.  The  Geneva  Protocol  for 
obligatory  arbitration  and  mutual  assistance  which  the 
brilliant  French  delegation  desired  to  make  an  instrument 
for  security  in  Europe  is  compromised  by  the  mumbling 
declarations  of  the  ineffective  politicians  who  represented 
Great  Britain  and  who  finally  did  not  sign.  The  Geneva 
Protocol  docs  not  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire.  Its  defects  are  such  that  we  ourselves,  and  our 
Dominions  especially,  can  never  accept  it  as  it  stands.  It 
is  not  the  refusal  to  accept  the  Protocol  which  is  reprehen- 
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sible,  but  the  playing  about  with  it  and  the  pretence  of 
enthusiasm  for  it.  No  wonder  that  one  of  the  ablest  diplo¬ 
mats  we  have  has  warned  the  Government  of  the  deep  dis¬ 
trust  in  France  of  our  policy  and  of  the  growing  tendency 
not  to  count  upon  our  friendship.  The  dragons’  crop  is 
coming  up  dense  and  stark. 

Yet  Britain  and  France  must  be  friends  if  they  desire  to 
maintain  the  great  Imperial  spheres  of  influence  they  have 
built  up  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  menace  of  an  awaken¬ 
ing  anti-European  movement  is  common  to  both  countries. 
British  embarrassments  in  Egypt  find  their  echo  in 
Morocco,  Algiers  and  Syria.  A  menace  to  British  pres¬ 
tige  in  Iraq  on  the  Mosul  border  is  equally  a  menace  to 
French  prestige  in  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  Allies  we  need 
not  be,  but  friends  we  must  remain. 

A  word  of  warning  is  timely  here  against  those  in  this 
country  who  speak  about  the  danger  of  a  French  attack. 
I'he  great  culprits  in  this  respect  are  some  of  the  flying 
chiefs.  In  their  desire  to  create  a  powerful  aerial  fleet  any 
argument  seems  to  them  good  enough  if  it  proves  the 
French  danger.  Not  so  long  ago  they  started  a  scare  in 
influential  circles  by  incessantly  babbling  about  the  danger 
of  French  aerial  preparations  against  London.  Things 
went  so  far  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  French  to 
invite  a  British  mission,  which  under  a  well-known  general 
inspected  all  there  was  to  see  in  French  aerodromes  and 
convinced  itself  of  the  entire  absence  of  fact  in  the  rumours 
started. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Germany.  In  our  anxiety  to  impose 
our  will  upon  the  French  “allies  ”  we  used  our  influence 
at  Berlin,  no  doubt  without  premeditation,  yet  quite  defi¬ 
nitely,  to  obtain  from  the  German  Government  a  certain 
line  of  policy.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Germans, 
who  during  the  War  had  worn  trouser  buttons  with  “  Gott 
strafe  England  ”  on  them,  imagined  that  we  had  come  to 
love  them.  And  they  returned  our  love  with  such  intensity 
that  the  position  at  times  would  have  been  comic  if  there 
was  not  tragedy  in  it.  Now  that  the  French  have  given  in 
to  our  will,  our  need  of  the  Germans  has  vanished  and 
the  old  economic  antagonism  is  coming  up.  The  poor 
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Germans  cannot  understand  the  change  and  feel  intensely 
hurt.  There  are  few  people  to  believe  this  in  Britain  as 
yet,  but  very  soon  we  may  see  the  return  of  the  trouser 
buttons,  appealing  to  God  for  justice  against  England. 

And  so  our  political  missionaries  go  on  sowing  the 
dragons’  teeth,  East  and  North,  and  South  and  West. 
They  antagonise  the  Dominions,  lower  British  prestige  in 
India,  hesitate  in  Egypt,  crawl  to  the  Soviets,  hustle  the 
Poles.  They  are  all  out  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
Then  they  do  not  want  it.  They  are  strong,  they  are  weak ; 
they  are  firm  one  instant  and  collapse  the  next;  they  have 
high  principles  and  low  motives — great  ideas  and  small 
executive  power ;  they  speak  nobly  of  building  and  destroy 
with  glee.  Only  one  thing  they  have  not  got :  a  consistent 
constructive  policy ! 

The  sowing  of  dragons’  teeth  is  not  restricted  to  the 
sphere  of  foreign  policy.  In  domestic  affairs  we  are  just 
as  badly  off.  If  space  permitted  one  could  write  volumes 
about  the  relations  within  the  Empire.  Certainly,  if  the 
mighty  British  League  of  Nations  is  holding  together,  it  is 
because  it  possesses  intense  vitality  and  is  governed  by  an 
instinct  of  race  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  political  missionary 
to  destroy.  For  we  have  nothing  useful  to  show  that  we 
ourselves  are  doing  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  the 
Empire.  We  sin  against  it  daily.  Our  enemies  are 
watching  all  around  us  to  see  what  will  happen. 

We  go  on  merrily  sowing  the  dragons’  teeth  without 
giving  a  thought  to  the  crop  which  will  come  up.  We  sow 
abroad,  we  sow  in  the  Empire,  we  sow  at  home.  For  the 
political  missionary  in  his  zeal  does  not  spare  anything, 
even  his  own  body,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  nebulosities  which 
to  him  appear  as  luminous  aims.  As  a  result  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  effort  of  our  political  missionaries,  we  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  problem  the  growing  magnitude  of  which 
looms  up  as  a  great  black  cloud  on  the  horizon.  It  bears 
the  storm.  We  do  not  fear  it,  as  we  ought,  because  we 
turn  away  and  do  not  look.  It  has  been  said  that  the  capa¬ 
city  to  forget  and  not  to  think,  more  than  anything  else, 
preserves  the  human  race  from  madness.  But  woe  to  the 
nation  whose  leaders  give  way  to  this  sweet  habit ! 
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To  prove  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  I  will  not  quote  figures.  Statistical  proof  is  a  double- 
edged  weapon.  One  column  of  figures  may  be  disproved 
by  another  one.  If  I  say  that  we  have  more  than  a  million 
unemployed  I  may  receive  the  answer  that,  in  view  of  the 
national  wealth,  which  is  so  much,  of  the  total  number  of 
population,  which  is  so  much,  and  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
which  is  so  much,  the  figure  of  a  million  is  below  the  danger 
limit.  And  I  am  sure  that  there  exists  already  somewhere 
a  statistician  who  proves  that  unemployment  in  the  long 
run  stands  for  future  prosperity.  The  proof,  therefore,  of 
the  fact  that  unemployment  is  a  national  problem,  the  root 
of  most  of  our  troubles,  I  will  seek  in  another  direction. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  anybody  that  if  unemployment 
lasts  long  enough  it  produces  a  new  national  type?  We 
speak  of  the  unemployed — that  is,  of  people  who  have  had 
work,  who  have  lost  it,  and  who  are  now  waiting  for  a  new 
job.  But  what  about  those  who  have  never  worked,  who 
do  not  miss  work,  and  who  are  only  waiting  for  the  dole 
and  the  Saturday  football  match?  In  British  industrial 
towns  there  are  now  thousands  of  youths  and  young  men 
who  since  they  grew  up  have  never  done  a  day’s  work  and 
before  whom  there  is  no  work  to  do  so  far  as  one  can  see. 
This  army,  this  growing  army,  of  natural  dolemen  is  the 
danger.  The  unemployed  aspires  to  improve  his  position 
through  work  of  some  kind  :  the  dole  man  expects  every¬ 
thing  out  of  the  purse  of  his  neighbour  or,  worse  still,  he 
has  come  to  look  upon  his  squalid  existence  as  normal  and 
seeks  no  improvement.  In  the  first  instance  he  becomes 
“  Kanonenfutter  ”  for  the  Communist.  In  the  second  he 
goes  to  increase  the  slime  into  which  a  weakened  nation  is 
always  in  the  danger  of  slipping. 

The  political  missionaries,  who  with  their  nostrums  have 
not  been  able  to  do  anything  to  reduce  unemployment — 
who,  on  the  contrary,  have  done  much  to  make  it  worse — 
commit  the  mistake  of  treating  it  as  a  swiftly  passing  sick¬ 
ness.  But  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  has  come  to 
stay  for  a  long  time  because  it  is  produced  not  by  casual 
temporary  circumstances,  but  by  conditions  which  have  now 
become  permanent.  The  problem  of  unemployment  has 
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become  the  problem  of  the  surplus  of  the  population  for 
which  there  is  no  profitable  employment,  A  famous 
novelist  has  described  a  method  of  putting  workers  in 
storage  while  there  is  no  employment  for  them,  but  we 
have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  detached  cruelty  to  the 
individual  human  being. 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  law  establishing  the 
exact  number  of  people  per  square  mile  of  a 
country  which  can  be  supported  by  its  agricultural 
resources.  If  to  these  resources  are  added  industrial 
development  and  transport  facilities  the  population  may 
grow  in  proportion.  This  “  civilised  ”  surplus  is  bound  to 
decrease  and  even  to  disappear  if  industrial  development 
stops  or  goes  back  and  if  transport  facilities  are  reduced  or 
destroyed.  We  have  before  our  eyes  the  Russian  example. 
That  country  in  the  present  Revolution  saw  its  industries 
closed  down  and  its  transport  ruined.  In  consequence 
millions  of  people  disappeared.  Civil  war,  Red  Terror, 
epidemics  and  famine  all  co-operated  to  this  end.  The 
millions  populating  various  “  civilised  ”  countries,  and  of 
which  statisticians  are  so  proud,  form  the  “  civilised  ” 
surplus  above  the  limit  fixed  by  the  natural  law  of  agri¬ 
cultural  resources.  Each  set-back,  whether  in  industry 
or  in  transport  facilities,  releases  the  play  of  calamities 
which  always  lie  on  the  alert  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  run  in  and  hit  out  at  humanity. 

Of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  certainly  three- 
fourths — and  this  is  a  modest  estimate — belong  to  the 
“  civilised  ”  surplus,  and  need  for  their  existence  industrial 
prosperity  and  open  transport  routes.  The  latter  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  possess,  but  the  first  has  gone  back  considerably. 
The  political  missionaries,  so  as  to  be  undisturbed!  in  the 
sowing  of  the  dragons’  teeth,  in  which  they  excel,  pretend 
that  the  reason  for  this  set-back  is  the  War — that  is,  they 
put  the  causes  of  industrial  depression  into  the  past.  They 
do  not  understand  that  the  powerful  reasons  for  our  indus¬ 
trial  depression  are  in  the  present,  and  that  the  future 
promises  worse  things  to  come.  They  do  not  see  that  after 
the  War  Continental  Europe  has  become  more  industrial¬ 
ised  and  is  pushing  industrial  production  to  the  limit.  We 
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are  therefore  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  industrial 
monopoly  and  the  preponderance  which  we  enjoyed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  things  of  the  past. 

We  must  do  or  die.  The  political  missionaries  do  not 
care  if  others  die  if  they  themselves  can  carry  on  with  their 
plans  of  reform  through  destruction.  The  crop  of 
dragons’  teeth  sown  by  them  in  the  country  is  coming  up. 
I'hey  will  not  deal  with  it.  The  danger  calls  for  a  national 
effort.  There  is  much  loose  talk  nowadays  about  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Capital  with  Labour.  But  to  make  such  a  co-opera¬ 
tion  possible  we  must  have  first  a  political  eniejite.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  some  truth  in  what  an  old  Liberal  told  me  ; 
“  Salvation  lies  in  team  work  of  Conservatives  and  Labour 
vitalised  by  Liberal  advice.” 


AMERICA  AND  BRITAIN  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


By  William  Howard  Gardiner 

{Vice-President,  Navy  League  of  the  United  States) 

1 

The  Washington  Conference  —  Post-Conference 
Fleet  Expansion — The  Mission  of  Cruisers  and 
Submarines 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Britons  to  consider  an  American’s 
estimate  of  some  of  the  major  realities  in  the  Far  Eastern 
situation  and  to  examine  some  of  the  seeming  requirements 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  there — especially  as  the 
present  outline  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  America  that  Britain  develop  an  adequate 
naval  base  for  modern  capital  ships  at  Singapore. 

The  American  proposal  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  at  the  Washington  Conference  was  that  the 
tonnage  of  capital  ships,  of  aircraft  carriers,  of  all  other 
surface  combatant  auxiliaries,  and  of  submarines,  all  be 
limited,  respectively  and  class  by  class  as  stated,  in  the 
ratio  of  5-5-3  as  between  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  Japanese  Empire.  But  while  little 
real  objection  to  such  fleet  ratios  was  voiced,  there  was 
conclusive  objection  from  other  Powers  to  specific  fleet 
limitation  except  for  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers; 
and  the  Japanese  refused  to  agree  even  to  that  unless 
their  proposal  that  insular  fortifications  and  naval  bases  be 
developed  no  further  in  the  region  stretching  from  the 
Marshall  Islands  to  Hongkong  and  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  Australasian  waters — exclusive,  of  course,  of 
the  Japanese  Archipelago  proper. 

The  table  on  next  page  shows  the  tonnages  of  modern 
light  cruisers  and  of  submarines  built  or  authorised  before 
the  close  of  the  Conference,  the  tonnages  of  cruisers  and  of 
submarines  authorised  within  twenty-four  months  after  the 
Conference,  and  the  totals  up  to  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  Washington  Conference. 
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Pre-Conference — 

Built  or  Authorised  . . 

Ratios . 

First  Post-Conference 

Authorisations  (July, 

1922)  .  None  None  70,000*  None  None  28,165* 

Second  Post-Conference 

Authorisations  (Aug., 

1923)  .  None  None  100,000*  None  None  53,000* 

Totals  Built  or  Author¬ 
ised  up  to  the  6th 

February,  1924  .  75,000  274,020  276,680  76,388  47,130  127,653 

Ratios .  0.8  3.0  3.0  1.8  1. 1  3.0 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  initia¬ 
tive  the  Japanese  have  shown  in  authorising  and  building 
those  classes  of  vessels  not  limited  by  the  Naval  Treaty 
promises  to  give  them,  in  a  very  few  years,  a  cruiser  fleet 
greater  than  that  which  the  British  now  have  and  an  up-to- 
date  submarine  flotilla  larger  than  the  combined  tonnages 
of  the  somewhat  antiquated  submarine  flotillas  of  America 
and  Britain.  Nor  are  the  Japanese  to  be  criticised  for  this. 
For  in  thus  developing  their  fleet,  for  their  own  ends,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  gone  counter  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  Naval  Treaty.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  occa¬ 
sion  for  criticis,  1,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be 
addressed  to  .1  at  the  Washington  Conference  who  did 
not  work  c  .i  .plete  fleet  limitation  and  to  those  who 
then  put  '  ce  ungly  serious  restrictions  upon  American 
and  Britiow  na’  al  power  without  accomplishing  more  than 
buildin^  an  ineffective  dam  a  fraction  of  the  way  across 
the  rising  river  of  naval  competition. 

But  the  strategist  finds  himself  confronted  by  the 
following  conditions  : 

The  Japanese  capital  fleet  of  the  capital  ships,  with 
but  normal  quotas  of  auxiliaries,  could  defend  the 
Japanese  Empire  with  assurance.  And  not  only  that,  but 

( 1 ) ’ Construction  more  than  half  finished. 

(2)  Construction  said  to  be  suspended  for  one  year  because  of  earthquake. 

(3)  Nearly  half  are  small,  obsolescent  vessels  ;  none  of  long  cruising  radius. 

(4)  Mostly  large,  long- radius  vessels  ;  construction  more  than  half  finished. 

(5)  Mostly  large,  long-radius  vessels  ;  construction  said  to  be  suspended  for 
one  year  because  of  earthquake. 


Light  Cruiser  Tonnages.  Subuarine  Tonnages. 

United  British  Japanese  United  British  Japanese 
States.  Empire.  Empire.  States.  Empire.  Empire. 


75,000  274,020  106,680  76,388*  47,130  46,488 

2.1  7.7  3.0  4.9  3.0  3.0 
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because  the  Japanese  have  complete  naval  control  over  the 
insular  barrier  to  north-eastern  Asia,  from  Kamchatka  to 
Formosa,  they  can  command  all  maritime  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  to  that  continental  region  where  now  there  is 
no  power  that  could  prevent  them  from  extracting  supplies 
from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  while  holding  their  own 
home  waters  inviolable  behind  the  guns  of  their  capital 
fleet,  they  were  preparing  to  be  able  to  conduct  an  exten¬ 
sive  cruiser  warfare,  driving  the  commerce  of  their  chosen 
enemies  from  the  Pacific  and  isolating  the  insular  posses¬ 
sions  and  dominions  of  their  enemies,  then,  for  that  kind 
of  warfare,  they  would  need  an  excess  of  high-speed 
cruisers  and  of  long-radius  submarines — such  an  excess  as 
the  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  Japanese  authorities 
have  been  authorising  and  building  ever  since  the 
Washington  Conference. 

As  their  home  security  is  assured,  for  what  other  purpose 
has  this  supremely  great  fleet  of  cruisers  and  flotilla  of 
submarines  been  undertaken.^ 

II 

The  Japanese  Maritime  Plan 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  gathered  by  the  present 
writer  from  many  of  the  American,  British  and  Dutch 
authorities  in  the  Far  East  in  1923  during  the  course  of  an 
extensive  survey  he  then  made  of  the  politico-naval  situa¬ 
tion  there.  Indeed,  among  those  most  experienced  in 
international  grand  strategy  in  the  Far  East,  the  assump¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  that  an  understanding  of  the  Japanese 
plans  in  these  matters  constitutes  the  intellectual  back¬ 
ground  essential  for  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  situation  there. 

The  record  of  thirty  years  and  more  indicates  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  persistent  purpose  of  the  Japanese 
authorities  naturally  is  to  make  the  Japanese  Empire  as 
great  and  as  strong  a  Power  as  possible;  to  enable  the 
Japanese  of  the  future  to  enjoy  as  high  a  degree  of  well¬ 
being  as  possible;  and  to  make  the  position  of  the  future 
Japanese  Empire  as  secure  as  possible.  Nor  would  there 
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seem  to  be  cause  for  criticism  of  such  proper  purposes — 
in  themselves. 

Yet  without  regard  to  such  constructive  considerations, 
some  seem  to  think  that  the  major  problems  presented  by 
the  Japanese  Empire  can  be  solved  by  the  single  ex¬ 
pedient  of  allowing  its  growing  population  to  scatter 
among  other  nations.  But  those  who  adhere  to  such  an 
idea  cannot  realise  that  Japan  proper  now  raises  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  food  its  inhabitants  consume — which 
makes  it  difficult  to  find  there  any  pressing  problem  of 
over-population  when  we  recall,  for  instance,  that  Eng¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  all  have  to  import 
greater  proportions  of  their  sustenance,  all  have  greater 
densities  of  population,  and  yet  all  enjoy  a  vastly  higher 
average  scale  of  living. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  such  conditions  for  these  latter 
countries — and  particularly  for  England  and  for  the 
Netherlands — are  the  result  of  their  having  worked  them¬ 
selves  into  such  a  politico-economic  situation  that  the 
human  and  material  resources  of  other  lands  make  very 
important  contributions  to  their  well-being.  And  from  such 
examples  it  follows  that,  without  great  emigrations,  far 
more  Japanese  than  now  exist  could  fare  far  better  than 
the  present  standard  in  Japan  if  they  could  gain  control 
over  the  human  and  material  resources  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  adjacent  regions,  exploit  them  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage,  and,  with  the  consequent  economic  power,  make  their 
own  position  thoroughly  secure. 

What  is  known  as  the  old  Territorialist  Plan  of  the 
Japanese  to  this  end  aimed  at  the  progressive  conquest  and 
subjugation,  for  economic  exploitation,  of  such  adjacent 
regions  as  Korea,  Manchuria,  Eastern  Siberia,  Mongolia, 
and  China  proper.  But  this  rather  crude  Territorialist 
Plan  need  not  detain  us  here;  for'  it  has  been  temporarily 
abandoned — primarily  because  the  Japanese  high  authori¬ 
ties  at  last  seem  to  have  recognised  the  greater  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  far  more  subtle,  more  extensive  and  more 
easily  executed  Maritime  Plan  that  the  Japanese  naval 
authorities,  for  many  years,  have  been  known  to  be 
developing. 
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Stated  in  the  barest  outline,  this  Maritime  Plan  looks 
first  to  securing  political  and  economic  control  over  Eastern 
Asia,  not  by  the  crude  and  costly  procedure  of  conquering 
it  piecemeal,  but  rather  by  merely  extending  Japanese 
naval  and  political  control  along  the  insular  barrier  that 
commands  all  sea  lines  of  communication  with  Eastern 
Asia. 

As  students  of  the  influence  of  sea  power  upon  statecraft 
realise,  this  would  enable  the  Japanese  fleet  also  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  diplomacy  of  all  other  Powers  in  China  and 
adjacent  regions — with  the  inevitable  result  that,  though 
spared  the  costs  of  conquering  and  policing  China,  the 
Japanese  would  come  into  virtual  political  control  over  it 
and  then,  in  effect,  could  set  it  aside  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  their  own  particular  economic  preserve  to  which 
they  would  hold  all  sea  lines  of  communication.  Where¬ 
upon,  with  the  great  increment  of  economic  strength  the 
Japanese  could  then  gain,  they  could  develop  their  forces 
sufficiently  to  proceed  to  the  isolation  and  absorption  of 
the  defenceless  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  of  woefully 
undermanned  Australasia. 

The  result  would  be  a  vast  and  contiguous  maritime 
empire,  including  virtually  vacant  and  congenial  breeding 
grounds  more  extensive  than  the  United  States,  which 
would  enfold  Eastern  Asia  and  could  command  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  washing  the  very  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  South  Africa  and  pushing  the  British  Empire 
back  to  Aden  or  Suez. 

It  has  been  implied  that  a  fairly  detailed  understanding 
of  this  Maritime  Plan  is  assumed  as  the  essential  intellec¬ 
tual  background  among  those  in  the  Far  East  conversant 
with  such  matters.  But  that  appreciation  of  this  Plan  is 
not  confined  to  American,  British,  and  Dutch  officials  in 
the  Far  East  is  indicated  by  the  following  considered 
summary  of  informed  opinion  in  London,  whence  it  was 
transmitted  for  publication  in  New  York  last  March  : — 

According  to  these  same  (British  military)  experts,  the  earthquake  set 
Japan  b.ack  just  one  year  in  the  development  of  her  naval  programme, 
but  five  years  hence  she  will  have  her  full  strength  again.  ...  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  all  utterances  of  the  British  officials,  danger  of  war  is 
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not  anticipated  for  several  years.  Experts,  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  (Labour)  Government,  foresee  Japan  turning  first  to  China  and 
the  Philippines,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Borneo,  and  then  to  Australasia. 

However  repugnant  it  may  be  to  us,  such  in  very  brief 
outline  is  the  realistic  prospect  in  the  Far  East — as 
gathered  from  authoritative  sources  independent  of  each 
other  in  the  Far  East  by  the  present  writer,  and  confirmed 
in  substance  from  informed  English  sources. 

Ill 

The  Philippines  and  the  American  Fleet 

In  the  face  of  such  a  prospect,  arguments  to  show  that  the 
major  interests  of  America  and  of  Britain  in  the  Far  blast 
are  parallel  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  Both  have  hoped 
for  the  development  of  more  stable  and  equitable  con¬ 
ditions  for  all  concerned  in  the  Far  East.  Both  earnestly 
desire  to  see  peace  maintained  there.  Both  naturally  want 
to  retain  and  foster  their  present  extensive  interests  there. 
And  in  this  latter  connection  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that, 
in  1923,  the  external  trade  of  the  British  Isles — upon  which 
most  British  labour  there  lives,  directly  or  indirectly — 
amounted  to  nearly  ;^2, 000,000,000,  of  which  about  half 
was  carried  by  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  while  in  the 
same  year  the  external  trade  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  increasing  most  rapidly  in  the  Orient,  was  about 
four-fifths  as  large  as  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

With  such  ideals  and  interests  at  stake,  it  would  seem 
patent  that  the  practical  and  peaceful  way  for  America  and 
Britain  to  maintain  them  would  be  for  each  to  hold  its 
pivotal  position  and  dependent  possessions  in  the  Far  East 
with  such  evident  firmness  as  to  make  obviously  futile  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  carry  out  their  south¬ 
ward  trending  Maritime  Plan.  Let  us  examine  America’s 
ability  to  maintain  its  position  and  the  step  seemingly 
essential  if  the  British  element  of  their  joint  front  is  to  be 
made  as  secure  as  possible. 

It  should  not  require  even  a  glance  at  the  map  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that,  as  Korea  was  the  outstanding  obstacle  to  the 
old  Territorialist  Plan,  and,  consequently,  first  was  detached 
from  the  suzerainty  of  China,  and  then  was  absorbed  into 
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the  Japanese  Empire,  so  the  Philippines  now  are  the  out¬ 
standing  obstacle  to  the  comparatively  new  Maritime  Plan 
that  the  Japanese  have  taken  up — which  should  make  clear 
why  the  Japanese,  for  quite  a  while,  have  been  doing  so 
much  to  help  free  the  Philippines  from  the  United  States. 
And  it  should  make  equally  clear  that  the  guard  the 
United  States  now  mounts  at  Manila  Bay,  as  things  are, 
is  an  essential  frontal  element  in  the  defence  of  adjacent 
British  regions,  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  of 
Australasia — especially  if  the  British  do  not  develop  their 
base  at  Singapore  so  that  their  navy  can  express  some 
material  measure  of  capital  strength  in  the  Pacific. 

When  we  realise  that  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  vast 
region  in  which  America  and  Britain  have  such  very  im¬ 
portant  interests  may  well  depend  on  the  United  States 
being  manifestly  able  to  defend  and  hold  the  Philippines, 
it  would  be  natural  for  Britons  as  well  as  Americans  to 
call  to  mind  with  regret  statements  from  high  sources  to 
the  effect  that  the  Philippines  are  virtually  defenceless. 
But  anyone  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  knows  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  island  of 
Corregidor  and  adjacent  positions  at  the  entrance  to 
Manila  Bay  have  been  so  strongly  fortified  under  the 
administrations  of  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson,  that  they 
would  be  virtually  impregnable  against  land  and  sea,  or  air 
attack  for  quite  some  time,  if  they  were  adequately 
manned,  munitioned  and  supplied.  It  is,  in  the  words  of 
an  unquestionable  authority  to  the  writer,  “  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Far  East — incomparably  stronger  than  Gallipoli.” 
Corregidor  can  hold  out  and  can  deny  Manila  Bay 
for  a  while,  thus  assuring  the  American  fleet  of  a  safe 
haven  or  refuge  for  refit.  And  once  the  American 
fleet  were  in  Manila  Bay,  then  the  fleet  could  not  only 
defend  the  Philippines,  but  would  make  it  eminently 
unsafe  for  the  Japanese  to  allow  their  capital  fleet  to 
adventure  far  from  its  home  waters.  So  not  only  would 
the  Philippines  be  secure,  but  all  American,  British  and 
Dutch  regions  of  importance  would  be  safe — except  for 
cruiser  raids  against  which  the  defence  is  adequate 
counter-cruiser  forces. 

But  Corregidor  could  not  hold  out  indefinitely;  and  if 
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it  were  to  fall  before  the  American  fleet  had  been  able  to  i 

reach  Manila  Bay,  then  the  fleet  would  find  its  essential  i 

haven  of  refuge  for  refit  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  ' 

Consequently,  as  things  are,  the  security  of  all  American, 

British  and  Dutch  interests  in  the  Far  East,  and  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  speed  with  which 
an  adequate  American  fleet  could  reach  Manila  Bay  after  , 

a  declaration  of  war. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  the  American 
fleet  should  be  up  to  the  Naval  Treaty  ratio  in  every 
essential  respect',  its  operative  efficiency  should  be  as  high 
as  possible;  and — of  the  utmost  importance — it  should 
always  be  ready  to  go  instantly  to  its  haven  in  the 
Philippines. 

As  peace  and  the  security  of  the  vast  British  interests 
we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  that  of  lesser 
American  interests,  depend  primarily  on  its  becoming 
obvious  to  the  Japanese  that  an  adequate  American  fleet 
would  be  able  to  reach  Manila  Bay  before  they  could 
reduce  Corregidor,  may  an  American  be  permitted  to  say 
frankly  that  the  maintenance  of  the  American  fleet  at  full 
strength  and  in  instant  readiness  would  seem  to  be  fully 
as  important  to  Britons  as  to  Americans  ? 

IV 

Singapore  and  the  British  Fleet 

In  the  broadest  terms,  the  British  naval  situation  seems 
to  be  somewhat  as  follows  : — Though  American  naval 
power  evidently  will  continue  to  be  focussed  on  the  Pacific, 
and  though  there  is  no  proximate  possibility  of  all  other 
European  Powers  together  equalling  Britain  in  naval 
strength,  still  Britain  is  spending  about  £55,000,000  a  year 
to  maintain  the  largest  fleet  in  the  world,  mostly  in 
European  waters.  But  no  considerable  fraction  of  this 
great  fleet  can  express  sustained  capital  power  in  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  consequently  it  is  virtually 
without  influence  on  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  because 
Britain  has  no  secure  naval  base  for  modern  capital  ships 
east  of  Suez.  And  although  the  cost  of  developing  such 
a  base  at  Singapore — a  strategically  ideal  position  where 
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Britain  has  had  a  minor  base  of  sorts  ever  since  1882 — 
would  involve  the  expenditure  of  only  about  £150,000  per 
annum  for  the  first  two  years  and  a  total  of  only  about 
£10,000,000  in  nine  years,  yet  the  British  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  has  refused  to  sanction  the  inauguration  of  this 
project  and  thus,  in  effect,  withholds  from  Britain  any 
considerable  influence,  through  naval  power,  in  the  entire 
region  in  which  are  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  interests 
and  responsibilities,  and  with  which  is  carried  on  half  the 
external  trade  upon  which  labour  in  the  British  Isles  lives. 

When  we  recall,  on  the  one  hand,  the  known  Maritime 
Plan  of  the  Japanese,  outlined  above,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  practical  and  peaceful  way  to  check  the  southward 
trend  of  the  Japanese  is  for  America  and  Britain  each  to 
hold  its  pivotal  position  and  dependent  possessions  in  the 
Far  East  with  such  evident  firmness  as  to  make  any 
attempt  against  them  obviously  futile,  then  the  conclusion 
that  the  British  Labour  Government  is  preventing  Britain 
from  doing  her  part  to  maintain  peace  in  the  P'ar  East 
seems  unavoidable. 

All  of  this  throws  added  pressure  on  the  American 
position  in  the  Philippines;  for  a  dam  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  part,  and  if  the  latter  goes  then  the  whole 
structure  may  be  swept  away.  Consequently,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  but  what  it  is  directly  to 
American  interests  that  the  British  develop  their  base  at 
Singapore,  so  that  they  can  maintain  a  considerable 
measure  of  capital  naval  power  in  that  region.  And  here 
it  may  be  w^ell  to  add  that,  after  visiting  the  Singapore  base 
site,  the  present  writer  discussed  that  project  with  such 
high  political  and  military  authorities  in  Java  as  were 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Far  Eastern  situation;  and 
he  found  them  heartily  in  favour  of  the  project — indeed, 
the  Dutch  authorities  seemed  to  be  relying  on  it  for  the 
defence  at  least  of  the  southern  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

But  even  though  Britain  had  every  desired  base-facility 
at  Singapore,  that  would  not  mean  that  virtually  the  entire 
1  British  fleet  could  be  sent  to  the  Far  East.  For,  as  General 

Smuts  recently  has  put  it,  “  European  troubles  will  prob- 
i  ably  synchronise  with  any  future  tension  in  the  Pacific  and 

I  make  it  out  of  the  question  to  move  the  whole  or  (a)  large 

! 
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part  of  the  British  Navy  to  Singapore.”  And  he  might 
have  added  that  acute  trouble  in  India  is  even  more  likely 
to  occur  if  war  breaks  out  in  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  political  survey  of  the  military  commitments 
and  contingencies  that  encompass  the  8,000-mile  line  of 
communication  from  England,  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  Singapore  seems  to  force 
one  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  time  of  trouble,  the  British 
should  not  be  expected  to  maintain  more  than  ten  capital 
ships  and  their  au.xiliaries  at  Singapore;  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  maintain  six;  and  that  it  seems  likely  that 
they  would  not  there  maintain  a  fleet  of  more  than  seven 
or  eight  capital  ships  and  their  auxiliaries. 

Such  a  conclusion  brings  us,  in  turn,  to  others  that  may 
seem  surprising. 

If  we  eliminate  the  American  fleet  and  consider  only  a 
British  fleet  of,  say,  eight  capital  ships,  based  on  Singa¬ 
pore,  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  precarious  8,C)00-mile  line 
of  support  from  England,  and  opposite  to  such  a  British 
fleet  the  Japanese  fleet  of  ten  capital  ships,  based  directly 
on  their  extensive  home  yards,  less  than  3,000  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Singapore,  it  becomes  evident  that,  say  off 
Hongkong,  about  half  way  between  Singapore  and  Japan 
proper,  the  British  fleet  would  be  under  a  very  serious 
handicap.  Nor  would  it  seem  safe  to  consider  Hongkong 
as  an  advance  British  base  in  such  an  operation.  For  its 
defences,  limited  by  the  Naval  Treaty,  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  more  than  hold  off  a  cruiser  raid ;  it  could 
be  taken  quite  easily  by  land  operations,  as  was  Tsingtao; 
and  thus  it  might  become  an  advanced  Japanese  position. 
But  what  would  be  more  serious — if  America  were  out  of 
the  entire  situation — would  be  that  the  Japanese  might 
secure  an  advance  operating  base  either  in  the  southern 
Philippines  or  in  P'ronch  Indo-China,  which  would  enable 
their  fleet  to  dominate  any  fleet  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  Britain  could  maintain  at  Singapore. 

To  point  out  how  the  situations  just  suggested  would  be 
entirely  changed  if  an  adequate  American  fleet  were  based 
on  Manila  Bay  would  be  beside  the  present  mark.  This 
is  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  fleet  that 
Britain  could  maintain  at  Singapore  would  be  more,  in 
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effect,  than  merely  a  regionally  defensive  force — though 
very  valuable  as  such ;  but  it  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  adventure  on  any  remote  offensive  operations.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
warrant  for  suggestions  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  British 
develop  their  Singapore  base,  it  will  be  a  menace  to  Japan 
proper,  nearly  3,000  miles  away.  Such  a  fleet  as  the 
British  could  base  on  Singapore  would  be  merely  an 
important  obstacle — with  others — to  the  Japanese  pursuing 
their  Maritime  Plan  toward  Australasia. 

This  purely  defensive  function  of  the  Singapore  project 
might  explain  the  outcry  that  has  come  from  the  Japanese 
Press  against  the  project — under  the  general  allegation 
that  it  will  be  a  menace  to  Japan  proper.  But  in  making 
such  an  allegation  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  Singapore  project  calls  for  the  spending 
of  £10,000,000  during  the  course  of  the  nine  years  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  it,  whereas  the  Japanese,  though  they 
have  six  uninjured  dockyards  quite  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  are  said  to  be  spending 
£10,000,000  within  the  present  twelve  months  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  and  greatly  improve  two  of  their  bases  that  were 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  a  year  ago.  Is  not  Japan 
just  the  same  3,000  miles  from  Singapore  that  Singapore 
is  from  Japan?  And  are  not  extra  bases,  to  be  finished 
within  the  year  by  the  calamity-stricken  Japanese  at  a  cost 
of  £10,000,000,  more  of  an  implication  of  menace  to 
Singapore  and  to  the  Philippines  than  a  single  base  at 
Singapore  to  be  finished  ten  years  hence  ? 

Consideration  of  the  entire  naval  situation  suggests, 
however,  a  deeper  reason  for  the  past  outcry  in  the 
Japanese  Press  against  the  Singapore  project.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  during  the  twenty-four  months  following  the 
close  of  the  Washington  Conference,  the  Japanese  have 
authorised  and  started  the  building  of  170,000  tons  of 
post-Conference  cruisers  and  of  over  80,000  tons  of  post- 
Conference  submarines,  whereas,  in  that  period,  neither 
America  nor  Britain  authorised  any  expansion  of  the 
“unlimited”  classes  of  their  fleets.  Yet  some  seemingly 
plausible  pretext  had  to  be  given  to  the  Japanese  public 
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in  order  that  it  would  give  adequate  support  to  the  intensive 
fleet  expansion  the  Japanese  authorities  were  pushing  in 
order  to  make  American  and  British  opposition  to  the 
Maritime  Plan  probably  so  costly  to  us  as  not  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  the  Japanese 
people  in  a  turmoil  of  fear.  So  the  only  outstanding  naval 
project — the  Singapore  base — was  represented  to  the 
gullible  Japanese  as  a  direct  threat  aimed  at  Japan. 

All  of  this  has  been  so  well  understood  in  informed 
circles  that  it  was  predicted  that  if  the  development  of 
Singapore  were  stopped,  as  it  has  been  by  the  British 
Labour  Government,  then  the  Japanese  authorities,  being 
deprived  of  the  pretext  under  which  they  were  expanding 
their  fleet,  would  promptly  raise  another  issue.  For 
Japanese  policy  demands  either  the  semblance  of  a  menace 
or  a  grievance — to  serve  as  a  popular  internal  irritant  and 
stimulant  to  preparation  for  external  effort.  So  it  was  not 
surprising  to  some  that,  within  three  weeks  after  the  British 
decision  not  to  develop  Singapore,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  of  his 
Foreign  Office,  precipitated  a  serious  situation  by  saying 
that  “  grave  consequences  ”  would  result  if  Japanese  were 
excluded  as  immigrants.  A  grievance  was  promptly  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Japanese  people  as  a  substitute  for  the 
alleged  menace  of  Singapore.  And  it  may  be  added  that, 
unless  the  development  of  Singapore  is  resumed  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  expected  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
will  hear  from  the  Japanese  on  the  subject  of  immigration. 

V 

Consequences  of  the  Ab.\ndonment  of  the  Singapore 

Base 

Under  such  conditions  as  have  been  merely  outlined 
above,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  emphasise  the  manner 
and  degree  in  which  the  attempt  of  Britain’s  Labour 
Premier  toward  “  allaying  the  international  suspicions  and 
anxieties  which  exist  to-day  ”  by  stopping  the  building  of 
a  proper  British  base  at  Singapore  has  added  to  the 
anxieties  of  Australia,  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  Nether- 
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lands,  and  that,  by  so  doing,  he  has  rendered  less  secure 
about  half  of  the  seaborne  trade  on  which  labour  in  the 
British  Isles  is  most  dependent. 

Rather  is  the  desire  here  to  point  particularly  to  the 
common  interest  that  both  Britain  and  America  have  in 
maintaining  equal  economic  opportunity  for  all  and  peace 
in  the  Far  East.  And  even  more  particularly  is  it  desired 
here  to  emphasise  the  regrettable  fact  that  the  unpractical 
idealism  of  Britain’s  Labour  Premier  has  not  only  gone 
directly  counter  to  America’s  interests  in  the  Far  East,  but 
that,  by  having  in  effect  increased  America’s  burden  of 
responsibility  there,  he  has  put  a  handicap  of  moment  on 
such  capacity  as  America  may  have  to  help  elsewhere,  and 
he  has  given  America  a  practical  and  deterring  lesson  on 
the  inexpediency  of  accepting  a  European  point  of  view 
as  to  world  affairs. 

Whatever  idealism  Europe  and  America  may  each  in¬ 
dulge  in  at  home,  the  fact  remains  that  modern  Eastern 
Asia  is  at  least  as  much  of  a  realm  of  realism  as  was  ante¬ 
bellum  Germany — a  realm  in  which  practical  conditions 
must  be  met  by  America  and  Britain  each  holding  its 
pivotal  position  and  dependent  possessions  with  such  evi¬ 
dent  firmness  as  to  make  any  attempt  against  them 
obviously  futile.  In  short,  we  should  face  the  realities  and 
take  practical  steps  to  meet  them. 

The  American  Fleet  is  not  as  strong  as  it  permissibly 
should  be.  It  would  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  Britons 
everywhere,  as  well  as  of  Americans,  that  without  delay  it 
be  brought  up  to  the  Naval  Treaty  ratios  in  every  essential 
respect. 

The  British  Fleet  is  without  an  adequate  and  permissible 
base  in  the  Pacific;  it  is  virtually  without  influence  of 
moment  there.  It  would  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of 
Americans  as  well  as  of  Britons  that  the  construction  of 
such  a  British  base  as  that  planned  for  Singapore  be 
delayed  as  little  as  possible. 

Then  America  and  Britain  may  feel  reasonably  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  equity,  peace  and  their  interests  in  the 
Far  East,  to  preserve  and  foster  their  common  civilisation 
for  the  welfare  of  future  generations. 


I 


THE  COMING  GERMAN  COMPETITION: 

A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN 

By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

Berlin,  October  \th. 

The  expected  increased  German  competition  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  will  soon  be  a  fact.  The  first  concrete 
indications  were  export  surpluses  in  July  and  August,  after 
almost  continuous  passive  monthly  trade  balances;  and 
it  is  characteristic,  and,  in  the  light  of  what  will  later  be 
said  about  production,  significant,  that  these  surpluses 
were  attained,  not  by  increasing  sales  to,  but  by  reducing 
purchases  from,  abroad.  Significant,  because  German 
pressure  in  world-markets  is  likely,  in  view  of  the  compul¬ 
sion  to  economise  supplied  by  Reparations,  to  take  the 
form  of  scanty  buying  rather  than  copious  selling.  The 
Minister  of  Industry  last  month  exclaimed,  “  Hinein  in  die 
Weltwirtschaft !  ”  and  added  that  Germany  must  play  in 
international  trade  an  even  bigger  role  than  before  the  war. 
Here  he  seemed  to  express  a  different  view.  Which  view 
is  right  is  hardly  important,  because  in  either  case  British 
foreign  trade  is  likely  to  suffer.  The  German  nation  has 
no  choice  in  the  matter ;  it  is  bound  either  to  sell  more  than 
it  sells  now,  or  to  buy  less.  It  acts  as  if  it  hoped  to  do 
both.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  framing  a  revision  of  the 
Customs  tariff  of  1902  which  is  calculated,  through  its 
high  duties  and  leverage  for  retaliation,  to  compel  the 
outside  world  to  admit  German  goods;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  taking  measures,  particularly  in  the  price 
domain,  to  increase  the  nation’s  competitive  capacity,  and 
to  keep  wages,  the  standard  of  living,  and  prices  so  low 
that  foreign  goods,  other  than  indispensable  raw  materials 
and  food,  have  very  little  chance  of  getting  in. 

The  commercial  treaties  now  being  negotiated  with 
England  and  France  are  not  likely  to  change  these  factors. 
The  unchangeable  dominant  factor  is  Reparations;  and  as 
one  must  assume  provisionally,  and  until  proof  to  the 
contrary  comes,  that  a  part  of  the  Reparations  liability  is 
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going  to  be  paid,  one  may  also  assume  damage  to  British 
and  Ally  trade,  at  least  until  the  world  adapts  itself  to  the 
novel  system  of  getting  something  for  nothing.  The 
prospects  of  payment  of  a  little  Reparations,  if  still  not 
great,  are  certainly  greater  than  they  were  half  a  year  ago. 
First,  because  the  Marx  Cabinet  has  been  the  first 
administration  to  act  on  the  principle  that  payment  of 
Reparations  requires  a  planned,  homogeneous  price  policy ; 
and,  secondly,  because  there  are  numerous  signs  of  Ger¬ 
man  recovery.  Unemployment,  after  a  rise  in  the  summer, 
has  begun  to  decline,  and  is  now  about  one-fifth  of  the 
unemployment  of  December,  1923.  Industry  every  day 
reports  greater  activity.  The  currency  trouble  has  been 
finally  overcome,  after  a  “  stabilisation  crisis  ”  far  le.ss 
serious  than  the  crises  experienced  by  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  some  other  States.  Bank  returns,  particu¬ 
larly  savings-bank  returns,  show  that  the  re-accumulation 
of  capital  has  begun.  On  all  sides  one  sees  activity, 
optimism,  re-organisation,  and  measures  for  betterment  in 
technical,  transport,  and  industrial-social  domains.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  Reparations  liability  Germany  would  pre¬ 
sent  (at  least  according  to  the  popular,  very  doubtful, 
theory  that  trade  rivalry  does  cause  damage)  a  serious 
threat  to  British  industry.  With  the  Reparations  liability 
— and  this  is  the  factor  which  casts  doubt  on  the  whole 
underlying  assumption  of  Reparations — Germany  seems 
to  present  a  very  much  greater,  and  this  time,  it  seems,  a 
real,  threat. 

In  international  trade  matters  the  German  Government 
is  not  in  a  placable  mood.  It  expects  a  struggle.  It 
believes  that  Ally  Governments  will  continue,  as  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  to  abuse  their  military  superiority — their  ability  to 
make  trouble  upon  all  excuses,  good  and  bad — in  order  to 
exact  trade  concessions.  That  the  belief  is  well  justified 
was  shown  by  the  demand  of  the  French  negotiators  on 
October  2nd  for  continued  duty-free  admission  of  goods 
from  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Marx  Cabinet,  though  its 
utterances  are  moderate,  is  prepared  for  the  struggle.  As 
a  hint  to  the  Allies  it  last  week  announced  that  after 
January  loth  next,  when  Article  264  of  the  Versailles 
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Treaty  lapses,  most-favoured-nation  treatment  will  be 
accorded  only  to  countries  that  accord  to  Germany  the 
same  treatment,  unless  meantime  it  is  otherwise  provided 
by  treaty.  In  the  tariff  revision  question  the  Cabinet  has 
so  far  shown  itself  inclined  for  high,  even  prohibitive.  Pro¬ 
tection  ;  it  has  here  gone  further  than  the  mass  of  Germans 
and  the  representative  organs  of  German  industry  and 
trade  approve  of.  In  the  early  summer  it  committed  itself 
to  re-imposition  of  the  very  high  grain,  cattle,  and  meat 
duties  which  were  revoked  in  August,  1914.  The  draft 
general  tariff  submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Reichswirtschaftsrat  was  a  high  tariff.  It  provided  more 
or  less  summarily  and  indiscriminately  for  increase  of  the 
duties  in  the  1902  tariff  by  as  much  as  80  per  cent.  The 
ostensible  justification  of  this  indiscriminate  increase  was 
the  all-round  rise  in  gold  prices  since  1914.  As  German 
duties  are  levied  upon  weight,  their  ad  valorem  incidence 
has,  of  course,  fallen,  and  an  increase  in  duties  was  inevit¬ 
able.  But  the  Government’s  aim  was  to  increase  the 
effective  duties.  Since  1914  world-market  prices  have 
fallen  much  less  than  80  per  cent.  German  prices,  as 
shown  by  the  commodities  index  (September  30th),  have 
risen  only  31.5  per  cent.  The  chief  factors  in  production 
cost  have  risen  much  less  :  coal  by  11.8  per  cent.,  pig-iron 
by  11,3  per  cent,,  bar-iron  by  11.4  per  cent,,  railway  trans¬ 
port  by  52  per  cent.,  and  wages  practically  not  at  all.  Of 
course,  this  proposed  tariff  was  an  autonomous  tariff,  and 
concessions  under  treaty  were  to  be  granted.  But  never¬ 
theless  the  Government’s  first  project  indicated  that  it 
aims  at  what  case-hardened  Protectionists  would  consider 
a  good,  healthy,  fighting  trade  policy;  and  though  the 
project  was  rejected  by  the  Reichswirtschaftsrat,  the  policy 
has  been  adhered  to  so  far. 

The  Reichswirtschaftsrat  has  only  advisory  powers. 
But  it  represents  specially  all  the  economic  interests — 
agriculture,  industry,  trade,  banking,  transport,  and  insur¬ 
ance,  and  it  represents  both  producers  and  consumers  in 
each.  It  declared  emphatically  for  a  moderate  tariff. 
This  was  to  be  expected.  While  Free  Trade  has  very  few 
adherents  in  Germany,  extreme  Protectionism  has  not 
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many  more.  Special  interests,  such  as  the  motor  car  and 
aluminium  branches,  clamour  for  prohibitive  duties;  but 
organisations,  whether  commercial  or  industrial,  represent¬ 
ing  business  as  a  whole  want  moderation.  Even  the 
experts  and  economists  in  the  V crein  fiir  Sozialpolitik,  an 
institution  traditionally  associated  with  State  economic 
tutelage,  last  week  proclaimed  for  a  moderate  tariff  and 
condemned  the  proposed  food  duties.  The  Cabinet  pro¬ 
fesses  to  agree  with  this  programme,  but  it  acts  otherwise. 
It  has  repeatedly  proclaimed  that  the  autonomous  tariff  is 
not  to  be  high  and  that  it  will  be  further  moderated  by 
mutual  agreements.  But  the  newest  project,  which  revises 
about  350  items  in  the  1902  tariff,  is  again  high-Protec- 
tionist.  Duties  on  luxury  goods  are  increased  600  per 
cent,  or  more.  Certain  chemical  products,  which  are  at 
present  duty  free,  bear  rates  of  up  to  1,000  gold  marks 
per  200  metric  pounds.  Duties  on  textiles  are  increased 
by  too  to  200  per  cent.,  though  the  prices  of  textiles  have 
risen  only  89  per  cent.  The  new  rates  for  internal 
explosion  motors  and  for  motor  cars  are  altogether  pro¬ 
hibitive.  On  motors  of  under  50  metric  pounds  weight 
the  duty  is  2  gold  marks  per  pound;  on  motor  cars  of 
4,400  metric  pounds  or  under,  the  duty  is  1.50  marks  per 
pound;  and  on  motor  cycles  the  duty  is  350  gold  marks 
per  200  pounds.  These  are  only  specimens.  The 
Reichswirtschaftsrat  had  already  passed  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  summary  increases  in  duties,  and  demanding  a 
discriminated  tariff.  When  the  project  last  described  was 
submitted,  the  Reichswirtschaftsrat  passed  a  second  reso¬ 
lution  condemning  high-Protection  in  principle  and  in  all 
countries,  demanding  that  the  Government  should 
negotiate  its  new  commercial  treaties  on  the  assumption 
of  “moderate  (German)  Protection,”  and  declaring  that 
the  treaties,  as  before  the  war,  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
“  universal  and  unqualified  most-favoured-nation  treat¬ 
ment.” 

The  Reichswirtschaftsrat  represents  opinion.  The 
Cabinet  represents  tactics.  Its  aim  is  to  force  Ally 
countries  and  some  of  the  former  neutrals  {e.g.,  .Switzer¬ 
land — Spain  has  already  come  to  terms)  to  withdraw  anti- 
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German  trade  measures  originating  in  war  antagonism  or 
in  the  post-war  dumping  panic;  it  knows  that  an  effective 
high  tariff  will  never  come  into  force,  and  that  such  a 
tariff  is  against  the  majority’s  wish.  But  the  mere  threat 
of  retaliation  in  case  foreign  countries  refuse  to  come  to 
terms  is  not  a  sufficient  lever.  If  Germany  is  to  exact  con¬ 
cessions,  she  must  prove  her  ability  to  compete  and  under¬ 
sell.  Hence  the  Cabinet,  which  in  economic  matters  is 
extremely  active,  efficient,  and  successful — the  good  cur¬ 
rency  and  balanced  State  finances  of  to-day  sufficiently 
prove  that — simultaneously  with  its  initiative  in  tariff  and 
treaties,  began  to  take  measures  to  foster  exports  and  check 
imports  by  purely  economic  means.  The  whole  industrial 
price-level  needed  to  be  brought  down.  It  is  true,  as 
shown  by  the  indexes,  that  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
Germany  are  not  in  themselves  high,  but  industry  is  still 
so  heavily  burdened  with  special  industrial  taxes  and  dues, 
so  burdened  with  the  cost  of  execution  of  the  innumerable 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  war  years  and  post-war 
years,  that  the  minimum  prices  at  which  many  classes  of 
articles  can  be  exported  are  still  high,  sometimes  too  high 
for  successful  competition.  The  price-comparison  above 
given,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  based  on  the  rates  obtain¬ 
ing  since  the  price-reduction  measures  were  taken.  That 
was  in  September.  In  that  month  the  Cabinet  reduced 
railway  freight  rates,  which  were  already  reduced  10  per 
cent,  on  March  ist,  by  another  10  per  cent.  It  reduced 
the  price  of  Silesian  coal,  and  after  the  reconstitution  of 
the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Syndicate  also  Ruhr  coal,  by 
10  per  cent.  It  reduced  the  Turnover  Tax  {Umsaizstener), 
which  is  levied  on  all  internal  sales,  from  2^  to  2  per 
cent.  This  measure  was  very  important.  The  Turnover 
Tax  is  collected  every  time  an  article  in  its  successive 
production  processes  from  the  raw  material  stage  upwards 
changes  ownership;  on  textiles,  as  a  Reichswirtschaftsrat 
inquiry  showed,  it  is  paid  five  or  six  times  over,  so  that 
the  effective  addition  to  the  ultimate  price  is  often  as  high 
as  8  or  10  per  cent.  The  Ministry  of  Finances  has  since 
declared  the  tax  to  be  injurious  to  production  and  has 
foreshadowed  its  further  reduction  and  ultimate  abolition. 
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Dear  capital,  as  the  same  inquiry  showed,  is  a  potent  cause 
of  high  industrial  prices.  In  May  long-term  credits  could 
not  be  had  at  under  90  per  cent,  a  year.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  cut  down  the  stamp  duty  rates  on  company 
capital  transactions.  It  is  now  about  to  abolish  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  dealing  in  exchange,  which  involve  costly  clerical 
work  for  banks.  It  lowered  the  discount  rates  of  the  Gold 
Discount  and  Renten  banks,  and  brought  pressure  on  the 
commercial  banks  to  reduce  the  great  disparity  between 
interest  on  deposits  and  loans.  These  are  only  the  first 
steps.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  promises  a  series  of 
further  measures  aimed  at  bringing  the  industrial  price- 
level  down  to  a  point  at  which  the  exporter’s  ability  to 
compete,  even  against  discriminatory  tariffs  of  other 
European  countries,  will  be  beyond  all  doubt. 

Taking  the  whole  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
currency  depreciation  was  in  its  last  throes,  the  official 
price  policy  has  been  a  striking  success.  The  success  is 
all  the  more  striking  because  in  achieving  it  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  able  to  relinquish  important  sources  of  revenue, 
such  as  the  40  per  cent,  coal  tax,  without  prejudicing  the 
finances.*  The  following  table  shows  the  drop  in  prices 
of  fuel  and  iron.  March-October  is  the  term  chosen  for 
the  latter  owing  to  the  fact  that  March  brought  prices  to 
a  new  high  point : — 

Gold  Marks  per  Metric  Ton. 


Sept.,  1923. 

Oct.,  1924. 

Coal  (Foerderkohle)  . 

...  38.46 

15.00 

Foundry  coke  . 

...  58.49 

25.00 

March,  1924. 

Oct.,  1924. 

Ingots  . 

116.00 

90.00 

Structural  shapes  . 

...  145.00 

1 10.00 

Bars  ...  . 

...  150.00 

112.00 

Thick  sheets  (5  mil.  and  over) 

...  160.000 

132.00 

Coal  and  iron  prices  dominate  production  cost  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  branches.  They  have  fallen.  Wages  have 
increased.  This  was  inevitable,  because  though  the  last 
months  of  the  currency  depreciation  (contrary  to  the  foreign 

(i)  The  current  financial  year  so  far,  April  ist-September  20th,  shows 
a  surplus  (expenditure  out  of  revenue  on  redemption  of  loan  being  allowed 
for)  of  388,593,000  gold  marks. 
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belief)  brought  very  high  gold  prices  for  commodities, 
wages  and  salaries  lagged  behind,  and  they  were  bound 
to  catch  up.  Further,  the  gold  cost  of  living  has  risen; 
and  experience  shows  that  real  wages  in  Germany  cannot 
be  depressed  beyond  a  certain  level.  The  present  gold 
cost  of  living  for  working-class  families  is  19  per  cent, 
above  that  of  1913-14.  It  has  of  late  increased,  mainly 
for  two  reasons :  the  proposed  food  tariff  and  temporary 
removal  of  export  prohibition  on  grain,  which  sent  up 
bread  prices;  and  the  gradual  restoration  of  rents,  which 
this  month  are  66  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war.  As  the  famous 
Third  Taxation  Decree  of  February,  1924,  enacts  that 
rents  shall  gradually  rise  to  the  pre-war  level,  the  cost  of 
living  and  wages  are  bound  further  to  increase. 

But  in  wages  from  competition  viewpoint  Germany  has 
nothing  to  fear.  Nominal  wages  are  extraordinarily  low; 
real  wages  are  even  lower,  considerably  lower  than  before 
the  war;  and,  finally,  working-class  incomes  are  lower  still. 
Incomes  (apart  from  the  factor  of  frequency  of  employ¬ 
ment)  are  materially  affected  by  interest  upon  savings ;  and 
the  pre-war  19,689  million  gold  marks  (1913)  of  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks  only  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
In  August  the  average  wage  of  a  skilled  workman  in  eight 
important  industries  was  only  35.76  gold  marks  a  week 
(about  35s.  gold),  and  of  an  unskilled  workman  only 
27.35  marks;  and  in  buying  power  these  wages  had  the 
value  of  9 1. 1  and  99.7  per  cent,  respectively  of  pre-war 
wages.  The  highest  weekly  wage  earned  by  any  class  of 
workman  (skilled  miners)  is  39.30  marks,  that  of  skilled 
textile  employees  27.35  marks  (women  16.69  marks),  and 
of  skilled  paper  employees  24  marks.  These  rates  assume 
full  employment.  No  German  weekly  wage  reaches  £2 
gold.  Another  vital  wage  factor  is  the  long  hours  which 
are  being  worked.  In  1919-23,  when  the  Eight  Hours  law 
was  in  force,  the  average  working  week  in  all  industries  was 
44  to  45  hours.  A  census  taken  in  May  by  the  trades 
unions,  enibracing  2,453,523  men  in  seven  leading  indus¬ 
tries,  shows  that  since  the  Marx  Cabinet  in  late  1923 
suspended  the  Eight  Hours  law  hours  have  increased  very 
much.  In  textiles  82.4  per  cent,  of  employees  are  working 
VOL.  cxvi.  N.s.  z  * 
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longer  than  48  hours.  In  the  metal  branches  68.5  per 
per  cent,  are  working  longer  than  48  hours,  and  of  these 
2 1. 1  per  cent,  work  longer  than  54  hours.  In  the  heavy 
iron  and  steel  industry  the  ten  hours  day  is  now  almost 
everywhere  the  rule,  and  therewith  the  post-war  three  shifts 
a  day  system  has  been  replaced  by  the  pre-war  system 
of  two  shifts.  The  reduction  of  production  costs  has  been 
very  great.  The  Essen  Bergwerks-Zeitung,  the  chief 
organ  of  the  iron  and  steel  branch,  prints  data  showing  that 
one  smelting  concern  produced  as  much  iron  with  9,200 
hands  as  it  had  formerly  produced  with  13,500  hands, 
merely  as  a  result  of  the  reversion  to  the  ten  hours  and 
two-shift  system,  and  that  it  thereby  saved  in  wages 
;^400,ooo  a  year.  In  underground  coal-mining  8  to  8^ 
hours  is  now  the  rule,  instead  of  7  hours  as  in  1919-23. 
Coal  production  per  man  per  shift,  which  fell  from  934 
kilogrammes  in  1913  to  591  kilogrammes  in  1922,  had  re¬ 
covered  by  March  last  to  880  kilogrammes.  Clerical  and 
technical  employees  are  paid  almost  incredibly  low  salaries. 
A  26-year-old  clerk  in  Essen  gets  100  marks  a  month;  a 
specially  educated  engineer,  who  “  is  qualified  to  execute 
difficult  tasks  independently,”  gets  185  marks;  and  an 
engineer  “  in  a  high  and  independent  position  ”  gets  230 
marks.'  There  is  no  sign  that  Germans  are  more  discon¬ 
tented  with  such  pay  and  hours  than  British  industrial 
employees  are  with  their  better  lot.  In  1923  only  15  mil¬ 
lion  days  were  lost  in  strikes  or  lockouts,  against  29 
millions  in  1922,  and  48  millions  in  1919.  In  the  present 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ruhr  coal  strike  in  May, 
labour  troubles  have  been  almost  unknown. 

Judged  alone  by  labour  conditions  and  by  the  present 
prices  of  the  commodities  dominating  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  Germany  could  certainly  undersell  competitors.  The 
ultimate  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  very  low  fer 
capita  taxation,  which  results  from  obliteration  of  debt 
and  from  reduction  of  military  expenditure.  The  reply 
often  made  to  the  former  point — that  the  debt  has  merely 
been  transferred  to  the  nation — is,  though  literally  true, 
not  entirely  valid.  The  ruined  bondholder  has  been  forced 

(i)  Official  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik,  September  15th,  1924. 
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into  wealth-creating  activity;  the  former  Minister  of 
Industry,  Prof.  Julius  Hirsch,  shows  how  through  this 
process  and  through  the  reduction  of  the  defence  forces 
by  700,000  men,  Germany  has  actually  gained  6,000,000 
additional  workers.  The  real  question  of  importance 
remaining  open  is  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  burden 
of  the  Reparations  industrial  bonds  will  operate  against 
competitive  capacity.  7'he  Dawes  Report  throws  no  light 
on  this  matter,  because  it  is  both  doubtful  in  theory  and 
entirely  wrong  in  facts.  According  to  the  Report,  prac¬ 
tically  no  new  burden  is  to  be  imposed  on  industry. 
Referring  to  debentures  and  mortgages,  the  Report  says 
that  “  Such  indebtedness  has  for  the  most  part  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  nominal  payments  in  depreciated  currency,  or 
practically  extinguished.”  Even  when  the  Dawes  experts 
sat  in  Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1923-24  this  was  not  true,  and 
it  ceased  to  have  any  semblance  to  truth  in  April  last 
when  the  Report  was  completed.  The  facts  are  as 
follows: — In  1913  the  position  of  industrial  companies 
(share  companies  only)  as  regards  capital  and  debts  was 
(in  millions  of  marks) : — 

Per  cent. 

Capital  .  19.954  739 

Debentures  8,871  17-9 

Mortgages  1,166  82 

How  much  of  the  two  classes  of  debts  was  cleared  off 
before  the  end  of  1923  is  not  known,  nor  is  the  total  of 
new  debts  contracted  in  stable  guaranteed  currency.  The 
first  twelve  gold  mark  company  balance  sheets  issued  under 
the  law  of  December,  1923,  showed  that  on  an  average 
89  per  cent,  of  secured  debt  was  cleared  off.  But  this  was 
on  the  assumption  that  old  paper  mark  debts,  having  de¬ 
preciated  to  the  one-billionth  of  their  original  gold  value, 
had  disappeared,  and  that  they  would  not  be  reimposed  in 
part  by  special  legislation.  The  assumption  proved 
mistaken.  The  Third  Taxation  Decree  of  February  last 
reimposed  the  debts  to  15  per  cent,  of  their  original  gold 
value  and  imposed  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  a  year  on  the 
85  per  cent,  which  the  debtors  would  otherwise  have  put 
in  their  pockets.  A  company  with  debentures  and 
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mortgage  debts  originally  totalling  i,oqo,QOo  gold  marks 
has  now  a  debt  of  150,000  gold  marks  bearing  5  per  cent, 
interest,  and  on  the  extinguished  850,000  gold  marks  it 
pays  an  annual  tax  of  17,000  gold  marks.  If  before  the  war 
it  paid  50,000  gold  marks  a  year  in  interest  it  will  now 
p^y  24,500  marks,  in  addition  to  interest  on  later  debts 
borrowed  in  a  stable  currency.  This  throws  into  a  new 
light  the  inaccurate  Dawes  Report  assumption  that  the 
imposition  of  5,000  millions  of  Reparations  bonds  “  does 
not  create  a  burden  greater  than  that  which  would  have 
existed  had  there  been  no  depreciation  of  currency.” 
The  question,  however,  whether  the  burden  will  hamper 
competition  is  a  different  one,  owing  to  the  total  obscurity 
prevailing — which  Ally  Governments  never  tried  to  clear 
up — as  to  the  real  incidence  of  Reparations.  It  is  possible 
that  Gerinan  manufacturers,  if,  as  is  likely,  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  much  below  world  market  prices,  will  be  able, 
without  risking  loss  of  orders,  to  add  to  their  export  prices 
a  sufficient  supplement  to  pay  for  the  interest  on  their 
Reparations  bonds.  During  the  inflation  years  they  did 
this  with  ease,  though  for  another  purpose.  If  they  do 
it  again  the  outside  world  will  pay  Reparations — as  it 
probably  will  in  any  case.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  company  dividends  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  interest  liability.  This  also  would  produce 
no  convulsion,  for  the  good  reason  that  shareholders  have 
fqr  years  received  no  dividends  except  paper  rnark  sums  of 
practically  no  value  in  gold. 

The  Goyernment  is  doing  all  it  can  to  counteract  the 
bad  effects,  if  there  are  to  be  any,  of  the  Reparations  bonds 
on  the  producer’s  competitive  capacity.  The  annual 
liability  on  the  bonds  of  300,000,000  gold  marks,  which  is 
only  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  exports  in  1923,  will  be 
distributed  among  so  many  concerns  that  the  burden  of 
the  great  exporting  industries  will  be  much  reduced.  The 
Dawes  settlement  assupies  that  the  5,000  niiHion  gold 
marks  burden  will  be  borne  only  by  industry  proper  (witl| 
which  are  classed  shipping  and  private  transport),  and  qnly 
by  such  concerns  as  have  net  property  worth  at  least  50,000 
gold  marks,  as  assessed  for  Property  Tax  in  December, 
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1923.  The  Government  has  wisely  decided  to  put  the 
burden  on  a  much  broader  basis.  While  the  Reparations 
bonjds  capital  liability  will  be  imposed  only  oh  concerns 
of  the  kinds  and  dimensions  stated,  to  the  annual  interest 
fund  will  be  compelled  also  to  contribute  all  classes  of 
businesses  (banks,  trading  companies,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  etc.),  in  so  far  as  their  property  exceeds  20,000 
gold  marks,  or  ;^i,ooo  gold.  This  is  being  done  through 
a  special  “  Contributions  Law  ”  {Aufbnngimgs gesetz), 
which  is  Outside  the  Dawes  plan.  By  this  means  the  total 
property  liable  for  interest  on  the  bonds  will  be  increased 
frohi  20,000  million  gold  marks  to  30,000  millions;  and 
the  average  business  (takihg  all  classes  together)  will  be 
required  to  pay  for  Reparations  (including  amortisation) 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  between  16  and  17  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  its  property.  In  this  way  the  Reparations  bond 
burdeu  on  the  exporting  industries  is  considerably  reduced. 
Beside  the  partly  reimposed  old  secured  debts,  the  2  per 
cent,  tax  on  the  extinguished  85  per  cent,  of  these  old  debts, 
and  the  new  borrowings,  the  bonds  lose  their  position  of 
dominant  factor  which  the  Dawes  Committee  Somewhat 
precipitately  assumed. 

The  whole  burden  of  debt  on  German  industry  rerhains 
very  big,  and  that  fact  is  here  daily  advertised  and  em¬ 
phasised.  But  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  German 
exporters,  favoured  in  so  many  other  ways,  will  not  shift 
the  interest  liability  to  their  customers’  shoulders,  this 
liability  is  not  sufficiently  onerous  to  prejudice  capacity 
to  compete.  Even  assuming  the  whole  industrial  debt  to  be 
twice  the  Reparations  bonds  total,  the  annual  interest  of 
600,000,000  gold  marks  would  be  far  rriore  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  gain  made  through  the  present  low  wages. 
The  assumption  is  therefore  reasonable  that  nothing  in  the 
Reparations  settlement  will  hamper  Germany’s  competitive 
ability  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  Germany  is  going 
to  undersell,  and  probably  to  force  down  the  price-levels 
and  wages  of  her  competitors.  But  there  is  no  sign  that 
she  is  going  to  flood  the  world  with  vast  quantities  of 
goods.  That,  indeed,  is  necessary  if  Reparations  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  amounts  laid  down  in  the  Dawes  plan;  but 
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nobody  seriously  believes  that  they  are  going  to  be  so 
paid.  It  is  impossible  to  create  the  required  export 
surplus  of  2,500  million  gold  marks  on  a  foreign  trade  of 
which  (1923)  the  whole  volume  is  12,000  millions.  That 
would  require  at  least  a  doubling  of  the  present  volume. 
Professor  Gustav  Cassel  last  month  told  the  merchants 
of  Liibeck  that  it  would  require  a  volume  of  27,500  gold 
marks,  or  12,500  millions  imports  and  15,000  millions  ex¬ 
ports,  which  is  much  more  than  the  pre-war  21,000  million 
volume.  The  estimate  is  reasonable.  Neither  the  present 
consuming  capacity  of  Europe  nor  the  productive  capacity 
of  Germany  allows  of  any  such  thing;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Dawes  Report  is  chimerical.  The  facts  as  to 
Germany’s  production  of  exportable  goods  cannot  be  gone 
into  here;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  whereas  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1913  she  exported  3,434,923  metric  tons 
more  than  she  imported  of  iron  and  steel  and  wares  there¬ 
out  (machinery  excepted),  in  the  same  months  of  this  year 
she  exported  only  100,314  tons  more  than  she  imported. 
The  collapse  of  the  other  export  industries  is,  of  course, 
nothing  like  as  bad  as  that ;  and  some  export  branches,  such 
as  paper  and  rubber  goods,  are  rather  better  off  than  before 
the  war.  But  there  is  no  prospect  of  Germany’s  capturing 
any  large  volume  of  British  trade  in  the  next  few  years. 
If  British  export  trade  continues  to  be  depressed,  that  will 
probably  be  because  of  the  decline  in  customers’  consum¬ 
ing  power.  England,  however,  may  expect  that  Germany 
will  export  to  the  moderate  limit  of  her  capacity  at  very 
low  prices;  that  the  prices  obtained  for  English  goods  in 
the  world  market  will  be  correspondingly  depressed ;  and 
that  unless  English  production  cost  and  cost  of  living 
decline  in  turn  the  English  exporter  and  the  English 
working  man  will  be  much  worse  off  than  they  are  to-day. 


GENERAL  HERTZOG 
By  Fred.  W.  Bell 

General  Hertzog  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
the  most  abused  man  in  South  Africa.  In  the  pages  which 
follow  I  shall  attempt  to  give  an  impression  of  General 
Smuts’s  successor  as  he  appears  to  one  who  tries  to  judge 
him  impartially.  Unconscious  bias,  I  hope,  has  not 
warped  my  judgment,  though  when  continually  injustice 
is  done  towards  anyone  resentment  may  evoke  a  desire  to 
champion  the  wronged.  Although  by  the  nature  of  hap¬ 
penings  I  have  somehow  come  into  the  picture,  I  shall 
allow  records  and  facts  to  speak  for  themselves. 

My  first  meeting  with  General  Hertzog  was  a  few  years 
after  the  Boer  War,  outside  the  house  of  Mr.  Justice 
J.  A.  P.  de  Villiers,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg.  He  was 
leaving  as  I  got  there,  so,  by  him,  possibly  the  formal 
introduction  was  never  remembered.  To  me  it  was  a 
surprise,  and  a  memory.  As  a  Briton,  late  “  Uitlander” 
under  the  Kruger  regime,  I  had  hardly  been  prepossessed 
by  the  picture  conjured  in  my  mind  by  the  Press  of  one 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was 
anti-English.  Was  this  genial  personality  with  a  winning 
and  particularly  pleasant  voice,  and  a  handshake  that 
betokened  sincerity,  the  General  Hertzog  about  whom  I 
had  heard  so  much?  There  was  evidently  something 
wrong;  something  at  variance  with  all  my  preconceived 
notions. 

When  next  we  came  in  touch  with  one  another  possibly 
I  alone  remembered  that  we  had  ever  met.  I  dwell  upon 
this  fact,  for  the  openness  and  candour  of  the  personal 
letter  I  then  received  impressed  me  as  much  as  its  remark¬ 
able  contents.  It  happened  thuswise. 

In  March,  1911,  as  Chairman  of  the  Transvaal  Native 
Affairs  Society,  I  delivered  my  valedictory  address.  After 
deploring  the  fact  that  party  politicians  regarded  the  neces- 
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sity  of  agreement  on  the  native  question  as  of  small 
import,  I  remarked  : — 

A  definite  native  policy  spells  political  trouble  rather  than  peace,  and 
trouble  is  to  be  avoided.  Expediency  is  the  order  of  the  day  with  each 
of  the  parties  as  regards  native  policy.  They  look  to  the  polls  rather  than 
for  a  policy.  Until  a  body  of  resolute  men  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  per¬ 
sonal  and  party  considerations  from  patriotic  motives,  and  go  boldly  for¬ 
ward  with  principles  they  will  never  relinquish,  waiting  only  till  the 
country  rallies  round  them — as  I  believe  the  country  will  rally  round  such 
stalwarts  when  they  arise— no  consistent  native  policy  in  South  Africa 
will  ever  be  adopted  or  carried  out. 

I  sent  issues  of  the  paper  to  various  public  men,  and 
remember  sending  copies  specially  marked  showing  the 
portion  quoted  above,  amongst  others,  to  General  Hertzog 
and  to  the  late  General  Beyers,  each  of  whom  I  judged  to 
be  strong  personalities.  My  covering  letters  were  most 
formal.  From  each  of  the  two  named  I  received  appre¬ 
ciative  personal  letters,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
formal  acknowledgments  sent  by  others,  in  some  instances 
only  through  their  secretaries.  The  acknowledgment  I 
received  from  General  Hertzog  I  regard  as  a  classic  of 
its  kind.  General  Botha  could  not  have  written  such  a 
letter.  General  Smuts  would  not ! 

The  sincere  reply  and  warm  response  to  my  note  proved 
a  bond  of  union  that  has  lasted  to  this  day.  The  following 
is  the  letter  in  full : — 

gth  May,  tgi  i. 

Deak  Mr.  Bell, — 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  me  to  answer  your  letter  of  15th  March, 
with  its  interesting  enclosure.  The  reason,  however,  must  have  been  very 
plain  to  you.  A  protracted  and  busy  Parliamentary  sitting,  such  as  we 
have  just  had,  cannot  be  conducive  to  thought  in  any  form  or  on  any 
subject,  least  of  all  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  and  far-reaching 
results  as  the  native  problem.  I  have  before  me  your  address  to  the  Native 
Affairs  Society  and  have  only  just  re-read  it.  Differing  from  Mr.  Hosken,* 
I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  there  is  nothing  of  importance  in  your  address 
on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  not  in  full  accord — even  segregation.  With 
you  I  feel  that  the  policy  of  drift  in  connection  with  this  momentous 
question  is  going  to  do  South  .Africa  irreparable  harm.  Ever  since  1903  I 
have  advocated  segregation  as  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the  question, 
and  it  is  to  me  very  clear  that  unless  such  a  policy  is  undertaken  soon,  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  realisation  will,  as  has  happened  in  America, 
vanish.  It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  horror  that  I  look  irlto  the  future 

(i)  A  gentleman  with  Exeter  Hall  tendencies  who  expressed  disagree¬ 
ment  with  some  of  my  conclusions. — F.  W.  B. 
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with  this  question  Our  children  and  their  posterity  will  more 

and  more  feel  the  dead  weight  of  a  lower  civilisation  dragging  them  down 
to  the  level  of  their  native  environment — unless,  as  you  say,  they  abandon 
the  country  and  etnigrate  elsewhere;  or  unless  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  completely  extirpated.  In  these  circumstances  I  cannot  help  feeling 
with  you  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  policy  of  sentimental  cant  be  boldly 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  South  African  common  sense  in  the 
common  interests  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  South  Africa.  There  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  world-shaking  cry  of  horror  from  nien  and  women  who 
have  no  direct  Interest  in  the  question,  but  we  who  are  so  nearly  concerned 
in  the  matter  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  our  question  first  and  last,  and 
that  not  until  we  have  safeguarded  our  existence  as  South  Africans,  and 
our  civilisation,  shall  we  suffer  abstract  theorists  to  prescribe  to  us. 

The  native  franchise  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  as  a  sin  towards  the 
European  and  his  permanent  interests,  both  moral  and  material,  while  to 
the  native  it  is  a  snare  and  an  hypocrisy.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it,  that  unless  we  are  very  careful  and  exercise  the  utmost  discretion  the 
so-called  “justice  ’’  which  theorists  demand  we  shall  show  to  the  native  by 
extending  to  him  the  franchise  and  other  social  privileges  will  be  to  him 
no  more  than  a  Nessus  shirt. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  whole  question  as  to  the  native,  his  rights 
and  his  status,  cannot  any  longer  be  shelved ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  to  me 
that  before  long  it  will  have  to  be  determined  in  Parliament.  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  native  receiving  full  justice  and  every  considera¬ 
tion  apart  from  political  equality  and  social  fraternity.  To  these  he  has 
no  right  of  claim  which  cannot  be  met  by  a  more  imperative  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  European,  and  European  civilisation,  to  his  exclusion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  raised  a  note  of  warning  on  this  important  question.  I 
am  confident  that  those  who  think  as  we  do  will  increase  in  numbers  as 
time  goes  on  and  as  the  danger  becomes  more  evident. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  B.  M.  Hertzog. 

I  had  much  amusemeht  later  over  this  letter,  a  typed 
copy  of  which  I  carried  about  with  rlie  with  the  author’s 
name  omitted.  I  frequently  showed  it  to  friends,  who 
more  ofteh  than  not  expressed  astbnishmerlt  and  doubt 
when  the  identity  of  the  writer  was  disclosed.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  the  vitriolic  abuse  showered  upon  General 
Hertzog  in  those  days. 

In  a  similar  matiner  was  I  amused  at  the  remark  of  my 
wife  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  how  she  liked  General 
Hertzog’s  address  on  the  native  question  a  couple  of 
yeats  later.  We  had  travelled  over  to  Pretoria  to  hear 
him  unfold  his  segregation  policy  on  January  2bth,  1913. 
The  point  of  my  question  was  missed  for  the  moment. 
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and  the  reply  came  back :  “  And  so  that  is  General 
Hertzog  !  I  thought  him  quite  a  different  sort  of  person  !  ” 
And  so  it  is  with  most  in  similar  circumstances,  consider¬ 
ing  the  caricature  that  is  presented  to  them.  One  may 
confidently  assert  that  no  one  since  Rhodes  passed  his 
Glen  Grey  Act  has  tackled  the  native  question  with  such 
thoroughness,  and  with  such  consideration  and  sympathy 
for  the  real  welfare  of  the  natives  themselves,  as  General 
Hertzog,  Minister  for  Native  Affairs  for  the  Union  in 
General  Botha’s  first  Cabinet. 

The  next  more  or  less  public  association  I  had  with  the 
object  of  our  sketch  was  in  December,  1912,  about  a  week 
after  General  Botha  dissolved  his  Ministry  with  a  view  to 
letting  General  Hertzog  drop  out.  The  British  section 
were  very  disconcerted  by  the  sayings  of  General  Hertzog 
as  reported  by  the  Press.  On  December  14th,  1912,  the 
Botha  Ministry  resigned.  On  December  20th  I  wrote 
to  General  Hertzog  saying  that  as  a  South  African, 
although  I  subscribed  to  Lord  Selborne’s  dictum  that  “  one 
could  not  be  a  good  Imperialist  without  being  a  good 
South  African  first,”  and  although  I  might  appreciate 
Kipling’s  lines  : — 

Daughter  am  I  in  my  mother’s  house, 

But  mistress  in  my  own ; 

yet,  according  to  the  English  translation  of  his  De  Wildt 
speech  in  The  Star  of  December  7th,  1912,  I  could  also 
read  sinister  meanings  which  not  only  were  unworthy  of  a 
member  of  the  family,  but  were  suggestive  of  a  mean  and 
rebellious  child. 

'May  I,  therefore  (I  continued),  before  committing  myself  to  support 
you  as  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  do,  particularly  on  account  of  your 
native  policy,  or  before  I  endeavour  to  enlist  the  support  of  others  in  that 
cause,  ask  you  three  plain  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  request  that 
you  will,  in  reply  thereto,  give  me  plain  and  straightforward  answers  : — 

(1)  Do  you  desire  the  development  of  South  Africa  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  Empire  and  under  the  British  flag,  and  do  you  intend  to 
work  politically  in  accordance  with  this  view? 

(2)  Do  you  hold,  as  might  be  implied  from  your  De  Wildt  speech,  that 
the  British  connection  may  be  looked  on  as  a  thing  only  to  be  regarded  or 
acknowledged  when  it  may  be  made  to  serve  selfish  interests? 

(3)  If  you  can  give  a  frank  and  unequivocal  affirmative  to  question 
No.  I,  and  an  equally  frank  negative  to  No.  2,  then  I  think,  after  delibera- 
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tion,  you  will  be  compelled  to  assent  to  the  proposition  contained  in  No.  3, 
which  naturally  follows  : — 

Do  you  not  hold  that  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  is  a  paramount 
necessity  for  the  well-being  of  all  its  parts,  as  while  each  part  on  arriving 
at  capacity  for  self-government  is  accorded  the  right  of  managing  its  own 
internal  affairs,  there  still  remains  a  clear  duty  incumbent  on  each  part  to 
unite  with  the  others  in  a  policy  of  action  calculated  to  cement  and 
preserve  the  whole? 

To  these  questions  I  asked  the  favour  of  an  early  reply, 
and  further  requested  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  make 
any  use  I  thought  fit  of  the  answers  given.  General 
Hertzog  wrote  saying  that  he  knew  my  letter  came  from 
a  South  African  anxiously  desirous  of  the  well-being  and 
advancement  of  South  Africa,  and  from  one  who,  like 
himself,  belonged  perhaps  too  much  to  the  school  of 
Carlyle  to  do  homage  to  cant  and  hypocrisy;  so,  he  said, 
he  would  gladly  reply  to  the  questions  contained  in  my 
letter. 

In  answer  to  the  first  (he  wrote)  I  say  emphatically  Yes,  and  in  answer 
to  the  second  my  reply  is  as  emphatically  No,  though  you  must  excuse 
me  when  at  the  same  time  I  say  that  nothing  like  the  proposition  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  latter  question  could  be  implied  from  my  De  Wildt  speech 
or  any  other  speech  of  mine.  In  reply  to  your  third  question,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  such  a  positive  answer  as  you  seem  to  think  is  logically 
required.  The  very  manner  in  which  the  question  is  stated  by  you  seems 
to  me  to  suggest  some  doubt  in  your  own  mind,  at  the  time  when  you 
formulated  it,  as  to  it  being  in  reality  such  a  necessary  corollary  from 
any  answer  to  the  preceding  questions,  hence  tw’o  lines  of  question  and 
five  of  argument.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  question,  “  Do  you  not 
hold  that  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  is  a  paramount  necessity  for  the 
well-being  of  all  its  parts?”  is  one  which  no  person,  not  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  Imperialist,  could  answer  in  the  affirmative  as  holding  un¬ 
conditionally,  without  a  closer  definition  of  the  terms  used,  and  a  due 
restriction  of  time  and  circumstances. 

The  last  answer  is  characteristic  of  the  General’s  sin¬ 
cerity  and  foresight,  and  shows  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  situation  and  all  its  possibilities  than  held  by  the 
questioner.  All  of  which  made  me  smile  on  receipt  of 
General  Hertzog’s  answer,  as  I  also  did  with  him  a  year 
later  at  Capetown,  when,  in  discussing  these  questions,  I 
confessed  that  No.  3  really  had  not  been  framed  by  me 
at  all !  It  happened  in  this  manner.  After  making  the 
two  simple  inquiries  I  added  a  third,  in  which  I  asked 
whether,  in  view  of  the  treaty  at  Vereeniging  and  the 
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generous  treatment  of  the  late  Republics  by  Great  Britain, 
it  was  not  rather  “  up  to  ”  Dutch-speaking  sections  of  the 
population  to  “  play  the  game  ”  towards  the  Eriglish- 
speaking  section?  I  forget  the  exact  wording,  but  this, 
colloquially,  was  the  gist  of  it.  Upon  reflection,  however, 
it  seemed,  in  the  circumstances,  hardly  a  generous  inquiry, 
so  I  deleted  it  from  my  letter,  which  I  happened  to  discuss 
in  draft  with  an  old  and  valued  companion.  My  friend 
said,  “  Hold  bn,  it  isn’t  every  day  one  has  the  opportunity 
of  questioning  Cabihet  Ministers;  let  me  see  if  I  canhot 
substitute  an  appropriate  question  for  number  three.”  And 
then  I  did  what  I  have  never  done  before  or  since,  and 
that  is  let  someone  else  write  a  considerable  portion  of 
matter  to  which  I  subscribed  my  name.  Anyway,  the 
General  scored  over  the  framer  of  the  question  “  Nurhber 
Three.”  General  Hertzog  told  me  on  this  later  occasion 
that  he  had  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  complications  in 
Australia  through  the  process  of  Asiatic  peaceful 
penetration. 

I  have  dealt  at  length  with  this  incident,  as  the  De  Wildt 
speech  was  the  justification  pleaded  by  General  Hertzog’s 
opponents  for  his  “  dismissal  ”  from  the  Cabiriet,  and, 
further,  the  reply  to  the  first  question  put  to  him  by  me 
has  been  published  so  often  in  the  columns  of  the  Jingo 
Press  without  full  risfefence  to  the  circumstances  and 
occasion  which  gave  it  birth.  The  present  I  deem  a  fittihg 
juncture  to  record  the  full  occurrence. 

The  true  reasons  for  exclusion  of  General  Hertzog  frbm 
the  Rotha  Cabihet  probably  will  never  be  published. 
Recently  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burton  furnished  his  version  to 
the  Press  in  the  middle  of  an  election  campaign,  and  other 
Ministers  (some  since  deceased)  have  given  theirs.  And 
even  General  Hertzog’s  own  account  might  not  reveal  all 
that  prompted  the  dismissal.  “  Onlookers  see  most  of 
the  game  ”  is  true  in  politics  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
principal  actors  often  disguise  their  parts. 

Without  desiring  to  revive  a  buried  cohtroversy,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  greater  popularity  mariifested 
at  that  time  towards  General  Hertzog  by  the  Dutch- 
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speaking  population,  even  over  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts, 
was  not  regarded  with  complacency  by  either  of  these 
leaders.  Striking  evidence  of  this  preference  in  the  minds 
of  the  Dutch-speaking  population  was  eyidenced  by  the 
ovation  accorded  to  General  Hertzog  on  his  entry  to  a 
Congress  of  delegates  of  thp  old  “  South  African  National 
Party  ”  held  at  Pfeto^ia  in  about  the  year  1913,  which  far 
surpassed  the  reception  by  the  same  body  given  at  that 
time  to  any  of  thf^ir  qther  leaders.  But,  apart  from  per¬ 
sonal  ponsiderations,  here  was  a  Minister  who  had  the 
temerity  to  tackle  the  native  problem.  This  meant 
political  trouble.  And  General  Smuts,  ever  here,  with 
his  eye  on  the  polls,  preferred  a  line  of  less  resistance. 
Further,  the  proposed  legislation  regarding  native 
squatters  was  not  regarded  kindly  either  by  General  Botha 
or  by  other  large  landowners  who  were  his  friends  and 
political  supporters.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  too,  we 
will  even  admit  that  General  Smuts  honestly  may  have 
thought  “  segfegatipn  ”  a  dangerous  policy.  Some  years 
before  he  gave  forth  that  view,  and  held  that  its  adoption 
would  precipitate  a  bigger  native  war  than  yet  experienced. 
This  was  before  he  became  a  supporter  of  aircraft  and 
bombing.  Possibly,  too.  General  Hertzog  may  have  been 
a  troublesome  and  somewhat  restive  steed  within  the  team ; 
it  is  on  record  that  a  certain  section  objected  to  his  con¬ 
tinued  inclusion.  General  Botha  was  conservative.  Smuts 
w'as  for  expediency.  The  others  were  mediocre.  And  the 
Cape  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  avowedly  at  variance 
with  the  native  policy  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  to  which 
General  Botha  was  pledged.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  a 
somewhat  complicated  position  existed  simultaneously 
with  factors  which  rendered  what  happened  a  likely  occur¬ 
rence.  Threats  of  resignation  were  put  forward  unless 
Hertzog  was  jettisoned.  And  so  the  matter  was  arranged. 

Unfortunately  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England, 
personal  considerations  and  jealousies  and  eyen  little 
intrigues  are  allowed  tq  play  their  part,  and  results  become 
history,  althqugh  future  recorders  are  unable  accurately 
fully  to  assign  causes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  this  day  the 
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genefous  treatniertt  of  the  late  Republics  by  Great  Britain, 
it  was  not  rather  “  up  to  ”  Dutch-speaking  sections  of  the 
population  to  “  play  the  game  ”  towards  the  English- 
speaking  section?  I  forget  the  exact  wotdirig,  but  this, 
colloquially,  was  the  gist  of  it.  tjpon  reflection,  however, 
it  seemed,  in  the  circumstances,  hardly  a  generous  inquiry, 
so  I  deleted  it  from  my  letter,  which  I  happened  to  discuss 
in  draft  with  ah  old  and  valued  companion.  My  friend 
Said,  “  Hold  bn,  it  isn’t  every  day  one  has  the  opportunity 
of  questioning  Cabihet  Ministers;  let  me  see  if  I  cannot 
substitute  an  appropriate  question  for  nuhiber  three.”  And 
then  I  did  what  I  have  never  done  before  or  since,  and 
that  is  let  someone  else  write  a  considerable  portion  of 
matter  to  which  I  subscribed  my  name.  Anyway,  the 
General  scored  over  the  framer  of  the  question  “  Number 
1  hree.”  General  Hertzog  told  me  on  this  later  occasion 
that  he  had  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  complications  in 
Australia  through  the  process  of  Asiatic  peaceful 
penetration. 

I  have  dealt  at  length  with  this  incident,  as  the  De  Wildt 
speech  was  the  justification  pleaded  by  General  Hertzog’s 
opponents  for  his  “  dismissal  ”  from  the  Cabinet,  and, 
further,  the  reply  to  the  first  question  put  to  him  by  me 
has  been  published  so  often  in  the  columns  of  the  Jingo 
Press  without  full  refefence  to  the  circurtistances  and 
occasion  which  gave  it  birth.  The  present  I  deem  a  fittihg 
juncture  to  record  the  full  occurrence. 

The  true  reasons  for  exclusion  of  General  Hertzog  frbm 
the  Botha  CabiHet  probably  will  never  be  published. 
Recently  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burton  furnished  his  version  to 
the  Press  in  the  rhiddle  of  an  election  campaign,  and  other 
Ministers  (some  since  deceased)  have  given  theirs.  And 
even  General  Hertzog’s  own  account  might  not  reveal  all 
that  prompted  the  dismissal.  “  Onlookers  see  most  of 
the  game  ”  is  true  in  politics  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
principal  actors  often  disguise  their  parts. 

Without  desiring  to  revive  a  buried  cohtroversy,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  greater  popularity  mariifested 
at  that  time  towards  General  Hertzog  by  the  Dutch- 
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speaking  population,  even  over  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts, 
was  not  regarded  with  complacency  by  either  of  these 
leaders.  Striking  evidence  of  this  preference  in  the  minds 
of  the  Dutch-speaking  population  was  evidenced  by  the 
ovation  accorded  to  General  Hertzog  on  his  entry  to  a 
Congress  of  delegates  of  thp  old  “  South  African  National 
Party  ”  held  at  P|*eto|ia  in  about  the  year  1913,  which  far 
surpassed  the  receptiop  by  the  same  body  given  at  that 
time  to  any  of  thpir  pther  leaders.  But,  apart  from  per¬ 
sonal  ponsiderations,  here  was  a  Minister  who  had  the 
temerity  to  tackle  the  native  problem.  This  meant 
political  trouble.  And  General  Smuts,  ever  here,  with 
his  eyp  on  the  polls,  preferred  a  line  of  less  resistance. 
Further,  the  proposed  legislation  regarding  native 
squatters  was  not  regarded  kindly  either  by  General  Botha 
or  by  other  large  landowners  who  were  his  friends  and 
political  supporters.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  top,  we 
will  even  admit  that  General  Smuts  honestly  may  have 
thought  “  segfegatipn  ”  a  dangerous  policy.  Some  years 
before  he  g4ve  forth  that  view,  and  held  that  its  adoption 
would  precipitate  a  bigger  native  war  than  yet  experienced. 
This  \yas  befpre  he  became  a  supporter  of  aircraft  apd 
bombing.  Possibly,  too.  General  Hertzog  niay  have  been 
a  troublesome  and  somewhat  restive  steed  within  the  team ; 
it  is  op  record  that  a  certain  section  objected  to  his  con¬ 
tinued  inclusion.  General  Botha  was  conservative.  Smuts 
w’as  for  expediency.  The  others  were  mediocre.  And  the 
Cape  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  avpwedly  at  variance 
with  the  native  policy  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  to  which 
General  Botha  was  pledged.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  a 
somewhat  complicated  position  existed  simultaneously 
with  factors  which  rendered  what  happened  a  likely  occur¬ 
rence.  Threats  of  resignation  were  put  forward  unless 
Hertzog  was  jettisoned.  And  so  the  n^atter  was  arranged. 

Unfortunately  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England, 
personal  considerations  and  jealousies  and  eyen  little 
intrigpes  are  allowed  tp  play  their  part,  and  results  become 
history,  although  future  recorders  are  unable  accurately 
fully  to  assign  causes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  this  day  the 
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man  in  the  street  talks  of  Hertzog  being  “  kicked  out  of 
the  Cabinet  ”  because  of  his  De  Wildt  speech.' 

Not  only  has  General  Hertzog  been  abused  in  the  Press 
and  from  rival  platforms,  but  he  is  accused  of  continually 
and  unjustifiably  saying  that  he  is  misreported.  I  can  call 
to  mind  a  few  instances  known  to  me,  and  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  they  may  not  be  typical  of  many  more. 
The  first  one  had  an  amusing  as  well  as  a  deplorable 
aspect.  It  was  a  few  weeks  after  the  De  Wildt  speech, 
about  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  season,  when  scanning  the 
leading  article  in  The  Star,  Johannesburg,  in  which  peace 
and  goodwill,  or  new  resolutions,  were  held  up  as  desir¬ 
able  to  the  community,  I  remarked  to  a  friend,  as  I  turned 

from  the  reading  desk  at  my  club,  “W’ell  I’ll  be  d - d, 

this  is  the  first  time  for  months  I’ve  read  a  leading  article 
in  The  Star  that  hasn’t  had  Hertzog’s  name  in  it,  and 
held  him  up  to  abuse.”  I  had,  however,  spoken  too  soon, 
for  just  as  I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  novelty,  I 
noticed,  towards  the  end  of  the  article,  the  sentiment 
expressed  that  this  desirable  peace  and  concord  might  be 
brought  about  if  Hertzog  would  only  become  an  angel,  or 
something  to  this  effect.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  talking 
to  the  “  dismissed  ”  Minister  at  Pretoria,  I  recounted  the 
incident  as  being  somewhat  amusing,  when  he  said,  “  Oh  ! 
I’m  getting  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to  being  mis¬ 
represented,  but  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  ”  Then  he 
told  me  how  upon  his  return  to  Bloemfontein  from  Smith- 
field,  at  which  latter  place  he  had  been  speaking,  he  was 
confronted  by  a  reporter  who  desired  to  be  permitted  to 

(1)  In  a  covering  letter  which  I  addressed  to  The  Star,  dated  February 
15th,  1913,  dealing  with  the  dropping  of  General  Hertzog  from  the  Cabinet 
and  his  alleged  De  Wildt  speech,  I  wrote  : — “  On  the  eve  of  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  when  it  was  publicly  known  that  General  Hertzog,  as 
Minister  for  Native  Affairs,  was  about  to  introduce  an  important  Bill  dealing 
comprehensively  with  the  whole  native  question  on  general  principles — 
on  principles  which  had  been  recognised  and  agreed  to  by  General  Botha — 
we  find  he  is  jettisoned  on  account  of  his  alleged  lack  of  Imperialism,  and 
his  De  Wildt  speech.  Some  even  explain  General  Hertzog’s  exclusion  from 
the  Cabinet  on  account  of  subsequent  indiscretions !  I  think  that  when 
the  inner  and  true  history  of  recent  events  is  fully  known,  it  will  be  found 
that  personal  considerations  and  party  jealousies  and  ambition  were  greater 
factors  than  the  honest  desire  to  repudiate  or  to  dissociate  one’s  self  from 
views  said  to  be  held  by  a  colleague.” — F.  W.  B. 
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interview  him.  General  Hertzog  replied  that  he  did  not 
then  wish  to  be  interviewed,  and  added,  “Besides,  I’m 
tired  now  and  am  just  going  to  lie  down.”  Next  day  the 
news  was  flashed  all  over  the  country  to  the  effect  that 
after  speaking  at  Smithfield  (where  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  sowing  dragon’s  teeth),  on  his  return  to  Bloem¬ 
fontein  General  Hertzog  had  refused  to  allow  himself  to 
be  interviewed,  and  said  to  the  reporter  that  he  “  was  going 
to  lie  low  now”;  this  he  was  reported  to  have  said  “as  he 
retired  behind  a  sardonic  smile  ”  ! 

Years  ago,  at  Turffontein,  I  remember  General  Hertzog 
delivered  a  speech  which  he  had  had  typewritten,  and 
which  he  read  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Even  this  did  not  prevent  his  reference  to 
exploiters  who  sacrificed  South  Africa’s  interests  to  their 
selfish  aims  as  “our  irreconcilable  enemies”  being  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  English  race  ! 

Only  a  few  weeks  since  at  Potchefstroom,  he  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  complain  of  gross  misrepresentation  regarding  his 
references  to  the  abolition  of  horse-racing.  In  his  speech 
at  that  town  he  was  reported,  by  The  Star,  as  having  said, 
regarding  the  native  question  and  the  native  franchise, 
that  “  he  would  make  a  party  question  of  it  ” ! 

On  the  6th  June  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Star  : — 

I  have  heard  General  Hertzog  on  several  occasions  declare  that  the 
native  question  should  be  kept  apart  from  party  politics.  He  has  written 
to  me  in  a  similar  strain.  Imagine,  then,  my  surprise  to  read  in  The  Star 
of  the  3rd  inst.  that,  as  regards  the  native  franchise,  he  is  reported  as 
having  said  on  the  previous  day  at  Potchefstroom  that  “  he  would  make  a 
party  question  of  it.”  I  therefore  sent  up  a  written  question  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  General  Hertzog’s  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  last, 
asking  him  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  matter.  General  Hertzog  read  out 
the  question  at  the  meeting  and  expressed  surprise  at  the  incorrect  report, 
and  reiterated  his  oft-declared  statement  that  he  desired  and  hoped  that 
the  native  question  would  be  kept  free  from  party  strife.  In  neither  your 
report  of  the  meeting  nor  in  that  of  your  morning  contemporary  was  this 
declaration  reported.  I  think  this  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
definitely  recorded. 

No  publicity  was  given  to  this  letter  either,  which  was 
returned  to  me  by  the  Assistant  Editor  with  some  refer¬ 
ences  regarding  horse-racing !  It  was  acknowledged  that 
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probably  General  Hertzog  had  been  misreported,  but  no 
correction  in  this  respect  was  made. 

One  more  record  and  then  we  will  deal  with  matters  in 
more  general  terms.  While  General  Hertzog  was  still 
within  the  Botha  Cabinet  I  was  shown  a  most  remarkable 
character  delineation  appertaining  to  that  Minister.  I 
have  no  intention  here  of  entering  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  incident  beyond  saying  that  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  given  and  matter  it  contained  were  so 
arresting  that,  for  curiosity’s  sake,  I  noted  the  contents, 
believing  that  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  associate 
could  not  have  given  a  truer  reading  of  his  characteristics. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  allusion  to  its  prin¬ 
cipal  features. 

The  General  was  depicted  as  being  enterprising,  quick 
and  daring,  and  unusually  active  in  many  useful  ways. 
The  necessity  for  caution  was  indicated.  The  indomit¬ 
able  character  was  always  to  be  restrained  by  wisdom  and 
by  the  lessons  of  experience.  But  the  most  remarkable 
utterance  in  connection  with  the  reading  in  question 
(which  happened  to  have  been  given  to  a  third  person 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  regarding  the  residence, 
sex,  or  identity  of  the  subject)  was  the  concluding  sentence, 
which  read,  “  This  nature  has  the  courage  born  of  hope, 
and,  given  the  other  good  qualities,  can  accomplish  a  lot 
for  the  prggress  of  mankind''!  I  will  merely  add  that 
this  dictum  was  gjv^en  by  one  who,  as  it  were,  “  gets  at  the 
heart  of  things.”  I  have  often  pondered  over  the  last 
nine  words,  knowing  that  by  the  nature  of  things  there  are 
so  few  to  whom  sqch  a  saying  could  with  reason  be 
applicable. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  first  and  middle  portions 
of  the  remarkable  document  exhibited  to  me  were  applic¬ 
able  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
and  also  that  he  has  indeed  been  tried  and  harried  as  few 
public  men  have  been  tested.  If  he  has  grown  in  wisdom 
and  gained  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  let  us  trust  that 
with  the  courage  born  of  hope,  and  the  good  qualities  he 
has  developed,  we  may  all  help  him  to  do  a  lot  for  the 
progress  of  this  glorious  land,  the  Cinderella  of  the 
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Empire,  and  also  that  our  progress  may  in  turn  be  helpful 
to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

One  thing  is  true,  namely,  that  though  persecuted  and 
slandered  and  misrepresented  almost  beyond  endurance, 
it  may  be  said  of  our  Premier  that  neither  harshness  nor 
injustice  has  succeeded  in  making  him  other  than  the 
genial  and  generous  nature  so  beloved  by  his  friends. 

In  1912,  in  my  covering  letter  to  The  Star  regarding 
the  De  Wildt  speech  correspondence,  I  wrote  : — 

General  Hcrtzog,  whose  name  has  never  been  associated  with  party 
jobs  and  personal  gain,  evidently  regards  principles  rather  than  political 
expediency,  otherwise  he  might  have  accepted  General  Botha’s  proposal 
to  sign  the  proffered  letter  and  still  remain  in  office. 

The  same  stands  good  to-day.  In  personal  and  private 
life  General  Hertzog’s  record  is  clean  and  honourable.  It 
is,  however,  often  said  he  is  too  outspoken  for  a  politician  ! 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  is  laid  to  the  debit  of  his 
political  account.  Should  you  ask  his  Jingo  political 
opponents  what  they  think  of  General  Hertzog  (apart  from 
immoderate  abuse,  or  all  sorts  of  things  it  is  supposed  he 
will  want  to  do)  you  would  be  told  at  least ; — 

{a)  That  he  is  violently  anti-British,  and  that  he  unmis¬ 
takably  showed  it  by  his  treatment  of  the  inspectors  under 
the  Educational  Ordinance  in  the  Free  State  after  the  Boer 
War. 

{b)  That  he  favours  a  “  two  stream  ”  policy,  is  anti- 
imperialistic,  and  wishes  to  keep  the  races  apart. 

{c)  That  during  the  Great  War  he  instigated  and 
favoured  the  Rebellion. 

As  this  article  is  neither  an  “  apology  ”  nor  a  “  defence,” 
but  merely  an  “impression,”  I  shall  not  deal  fully  with 
the  above  contentions.  As  to  his  being  anti-British,  his 
acts  will  show.  The  evidence  I  possess  fails  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  charge.  Indeed,  he  once  told  me,  at  Cape¬ 
town,  with  deep  feeling  in  his  voice,  when  speaking  of  his 
endeavours  to  gather  together,  as  it  were,  the  Dutch  after 
their  repatriation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer  War  and 
to  inspire  them  with  national  ideals,  “  I  would  have  done 
the  same  for  the  British  in  similar  circumstances.  We 
were  a  broken  people.”  There  is  a  difference  between 
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being  pro-Dutch  and  being  anti-British;  but  (and  may  I 
be  pardoned  as  a  Scotsman  in  saying  so)  I  regret  to  say 
I  hear  more  violent  speech  against  the  Dutch  from  some 
of  British  birth  than  I  ever  hear  from  Dutch  against 
English.  Such  extremists  are  pests  within  the  land. 
However,  time  and  intermarriage  are  settling  the  racial 
question.  The  newspapers  have  been  made  the  means 
of  fanning  the  dying  embers  of  racialism  into  flame.  As 
to  the  specific  charge  of  hostile  treatment  to  English 
teachers  in  the  Free  State,  the  issues  were  not  so  simple 
as  people  imagine.  And  they  were  purposely  obscured 
for  party  purposes. 

Regarding  the  “  two  stream  ”  policy,  much  political 
capital  has  been  made  by  the  use  of  this  phrase.  General 
Hertzog  has  repeatedly  given  the  origin  of  the  term.  In 
a  speech  made  at  Grahamstown  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
which  was  applauded  at  the  time,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
virtues  of  each  section  of  the  white  races  in  South  Africa, 
and  encouraged  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  tra¬ 
ditions  and  ideals.  It  is  a  case  of  “  any  stick  to  beat  a  dog 
with,”  or  any  catch-phrase  out  of  which  party  capital  can 
be  made.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  not  considered  a  political 
crime  similarly  to  encourage  the  Irish,  Scotch  or  Welsh 
to  adhere  to,  or  to  cherish,  that  of  which  they  respectively 
are  proud. 

Under  the  heading  of  being  anti-imperialistic,  it  is  said 
that  General  Hertzog  favours  secession  from  the  British 
Empire.  I  think  his  remarks  regarding  Question  No.  3, 
addressed  to  him  by  me  in  1912,  reflect  the  true  position. 
There  is,  to  my  mind,  an  answer  in  two  words  to  “  Seces¬ 
sion  ”  :  “  Sea  power.”  This  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  recognised  in  the 
“  nineties.”  I  treated  this  question  fully  in  my  work 
The  South  African  Conspiracy,  under  the  heading  of 
“  The  Bond  and  the  Naval  Vote.”  This  idea  of  British 
protection  to  our  coasts  was  the  answer  General  Smuts 
gave  to  me  in  Het  Volk  offices  in  Johannesburg  in  1907, 
when  I  asked  him  practically  the  same  thing  as,  in  Ques¬ 
tion  No.  I,  I  asked  General  Hertzog  on  the  eve  of  our 
first  General  Election  under  responsible  government  in 
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the  Transvaal.  The  position  from  one  point  of  view  was 
frankly  stated  by  his  wife  during  the  recent  elections,  as 
recorded  in  The  Star  (May  23rd,  1924),  when  Mrs.  Smuts 
said :  “  I  will  not  say  some  day  we  may  not  have  a 
republic,  but  we  are  not  worrying  about  that.  We  can 
leave  that  to  the  future,  and  in  quite  a  constitutional  way 
we  may  get  back  our  independence.”  As  a  Briton  I  say 
confidently  (as  Rhodes  said  at  the  time  of  the  Raid),  “  Let 
the  flag  question  settle  itself.”  I  go  further  than  Mrs. 
Smuts,  and  say  South  Africa  has  its  independence  now — 
at  all  events  its  political  independence.  Secession  is 
beyond  the  realms  of  present-day  practical  politics,  and 
none  can  speak  for  posterity.  The  term  may  be  used  as 
a  bogey,  as  General  Smuts  uses  “  Bolshevism  ”  for  party 
purposes.  But  the  best  remedy  against  such  contingencies 
is  a  well-governed,  contented  and  prosperous  South 
Africa.  General  Hertzog  laid  the  secession  bogey  in  a 
written  statement  printed  over  his  name  in  The  Giiardtan 
(Durban)  of  June  6th  last.  And  in  an  exclusive  interview 
accorded  by  him  to  the  Rand  Daily  Mall,  published  by 
them  in  their  issue  of  June  21st,  he  said  :  “  I  say  positively 
that  the  Nationalists  do  not  look  upon  secession  as  a 
matter  of  practical  politics.” 

As  to  General  Hertzog  having  instigated  or  favoured  the 
rebellion  in  1914,  the  best  and  only  answer  is  that  when 
such  a  charge  was  made  by  a  political  opponent  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  he  demanded  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  accusation.  This  Committee, 
composed  largely  of  his  political  enemies,  after  the  fullest 
inquiry  completely  exonerated  him  from  the  charge. 

I  am  more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  South  Africa 
and  its  people  than  with  party  squabbles.  And,  although 
I  fear  already  the  personal  note  has  been  too  dominant 
in  the  foregoing  (though  it  seems  it  has  been  my  fate,  one 
way  or  another,  to  have  come  in  touch  with  the  subje'ct 
of  this  sketch,  and  records  that  have  accumulated  are  of 
more  evidential  value  than  special  ex  -post  facto  pleading), 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  though  not  without  political 
convictions,  I  am  no  party  man.  I  supported  Botha  and 
Smuts  years  ago  when  the  same  Press  that  has  been 
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“  blackguarding  ”  Hertzog  was  abusing  each  of  them. 
Believing,  then,  that  General  Smuts  for  years  past  has 
been  more  concerned  with  fine  phrases  than  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  that  there  is  a 
very  prevalent  belief  that  he  has  leaned  towards  the  sup¬ 
port  of  interests  and  persons  bent  on  exploiting  the  country 
for  the  sake  of  the  few  rather  than  of  developing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  the  best 
interests  of  South  Africa  will  now  be  served  by  supporting 
“  the  Pact  ”  and  the  Government  presided  over  by  General 
Hertzog. 

On  two  big  questions  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  and 
future  of  the  country  (questions  for  which  I  have  laboured 
and  striven),  viz.,  segregation  and  the  establishment  of  a 
State  bank,  both  parties  constituting  the  Pact  are  agreed. 
Space  will  only  permit  a  passing  reference  to  these 
matters.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  General 
Hertzog  and  his  Governmentj  although  having  a  fixed 
policy  and  objective,  will  do  nothing  to  upset  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  country. 

As  regards  segregation,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  policy,  an 
aim,  instead  of  merely  a  profession.  There  will  be  no 
attempt  to  achieve  the  impossible  by  single  legislative 
enactment.  But,  by  the  systematic  adoption  of  consistent 
measures,  tendencies  will  be  corrected,  and  the  aim  ever 
kept  in  view  that  the  white  and  native  races  shall  be 
encouraged  to  develop  along  their  own  lines  and  be 
domiciled  in  their  own  territories. 

With  regard  to  a  State  bank,  although  no  panacea  for 
all  our  ills,  it  is  a  decided  and  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Economic  power  precedes  political  powerj  and 
economic  independence  is  a  corollary  to  the  greater 
measure  of  self-government  assumed  by  the  people  of 
South  Africa  under  the  Act  of  Union.  It  is  the  continued 
dependence  (a  legacy  from  the  days  when  the  Cape  was 
only  a  dependent  settlement)  and  the  lack  of  “  self- 
dependence,”  as  well  as  the  need  of  a  sound  economic 
policy,  that  has  landed  South  Africa  into  the  position  she 
now  finds  herself.  And  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  sound 
economic  policy,  combined  with  the  effects  of  a  bad 
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financial  one,  that  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  late 
Government. 

On  July  9th  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  address  General 
Smuts  on  the  subject  of  finance.  Amongst  other  things  I 
wrote  : — 

Should  you  leave  for  England  without  having  provided  the  necessary 
machinery  for  this  country’s  financial  and  economic  redemption,  I  fear 
you  will  return  to  a  stricken  land,  only  to  find  that  power  will  have  entirely 
slipped  from  your  party’s  hands. 

Goldsmith  wrote  of  conditions  “  where  wealth  accumu¬ 
lates  and  men  decay.”  Although  in  the  economic  sense 
this  country  is  wealthier  now  than  ever,  as  its  capacity 
to  deliver  goods  and  services  as,  when,  and  where  re¬ 
quired  is  greater  now  than  heretofore,  and  although  its 
people  should  be  better  conditioned  and  more  prosperous 
than  formerly,  it  is  not  so ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  generally 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Union  wealth  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating.  We  produce  and  export  more  than  ever.  But  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  ledger 
accounts  of  bankers  and  moneylenders  overseas.  The 
men  are  decaying  right  enough;  and  the  white  population 
for  the  moment  is  almost  stationary  !  The  debt  of  the 
Union  has  been  increased,  since  the  late  Government 
assumed  power  in  1910,  by  over  a  hundred  million  pounds. 
By  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  debt  (which  we  may 
roughly  total  as  220  million  pounds)  is  held  overseas.  In 
various  ways  money  not  only  has  been  made  a  diminishing 
quantity  by  the  policies  and  action  of  the  banks,  but  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  being  drained  from  it.  And  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  within  the  Union, 
according  to  Mr.  McKenna’s  own  formula,  since  the 
Currency  and  Banking  Act  was  passed  four  years  ago, 
has  been  diminished  by  over  thirty  million  pounds. 
Business  is  stagnant  and  unemployment  abounds.  Insol¬ 
vencies  have  reached  an  unprecedented  figure.  All  of 
which  makes  for  instability  and  discontent.  These  are 
not  pleasing  features.  In  a  young  and  undeveloped 
country,  with  so  many  of  Nature’s  bountiful  gifts,  we 
should  be  improving  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  raising 
their  standard  of  living  rather  than  lowering  it.  Our  rulers 
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have  waxed  fat  and  strong,  while  their  charges  have  grown 
lean.  The  late  Government  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
“  service  ”  as  their  duty.  So  the  present  change  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  people.  We  shall  require  and  must  demand 
from  our  new  Government  that  real  progress  be  made.  The 
great  scheme  progresses.  We  are  part  of  the  scheme ;  let  us 
conform  to  the  movement  of  the  whole.  In  fact,  I  look 
upon  the  big  scheme,  of  which  we  all  form  a  part,  as  the 
working  towards 

One  far-off  Divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  Creation  moves. 

I  believe  the  British  Empire,  its  development  and  its 
influence,  has  been  a  not  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  working  of  the  scheme  of  things.  And  I  believe  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  general  welfare  of  each  component  part.  1 
believe  India  and  South  Africa,  with  their  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  and  subject  races,  are  big  items  in  present  Empire 
development,  and,  as  has  been  said,  in  these  fields  will 
England’s  genius  for  Empire  be  tried.  And,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  further  believe  that  the  dangers  from  which 
possible  disintegration  of  the  Empire  might  spring  are  to 
be  found  in  the  plans  and  policies  prompted  and  executed 
by  dominant  and  selfish  influences  working  rather  for  self 
than  for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  and  that,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  our  late  unfortunate  Premier  had  become 
in  a  measure  bound  by  thralls  from  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  free  himself.  A  new  start  is  being  made  in 
this  fair  land,  and  I  look  with  confidence  and  hope  that 
General  Hertzog  may  be  the  agent  and  means,  under 
Providence,  of  leading  this  country  out  of  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  and  of  raising  the  condition  of  its  people — 
white  and  black — and  that,  by  strengthening  the  bulwarks 
of  Empire  in  this  distant  land,  even  by  giving  a  lead  to  be 
followed  by  other  portions  of  the  “  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  beyond  the  seas  ”  in  the  way  of  economic  reform, 
he  may  fulfil  the  prediction  of  the  seer,  so  strangely  re¬ 
corded,  of  “  accomplishing  a  lot  for  the  progress  of 
mankind.” 

Johannesburg,  June  ^oth,  iq2^. 
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By  W.  L.  George 

It  may  be  said  that  the  greatness  of  a  literature  is 
measured  by  its  tradition.  That  is  perhaps  why,  taken 
as  a  whole,  French  and  Russian  literatures  arouse  a  feeling 
of,  shall  we  say,  greater  homogeneity,  greater  wholeness, 
than  does  the  literature  of  England  and  America.  This 
does  not  imply  inferiority  in  individuals,  for  the  individual, 
servant  of  tradition,  can  be  its  master.  While  some  litera¬ 
tures  are  inferior,  the  Spanish  has  its  Cervantes,  the 
Portuguese  its  Lope  de  Vega.  But  these  are  the  brief 
swallows  of  a  single  summer  that  a  lonely  wing  has  hatched 
from  the  egg  of  time. 

Such  an  impression  does  not  arise  from  French  litera¬ 
ture,  where  the  novel,  and  notably  the-  politico-theological 
satire,  are  “  bound  upon  a  wheel  and  go  from  life  to  life.” 
The  French  have  always  produced  great  frondeitrs,  of 
whom  three  have  carried  their  tradition  through  three 
centuries:  Voltaire,  Renan,  and  Anatole  France.  How 
they  will  stand  on  Judgment  Day,  when  the  time  comes 
for  literature  to  appear  at  a  bar  behind  which  perchance 
no  pundits  may  sit,  no  man  can  say;  but  I  suspect  that 
of  the  great  dead  Frenchmen,  Anatole  France  would  be 
called  early.  For  he  was  not  only  a  writer,  but  also  a 
man,  a  combination  not  over  common.  He  was  capable 
of  petulance,  incongruity,  prejudice,  generosity,  cruelty, 
and  childish  mischief.  He  grew  old  as  Pan  might  grow, 
playing  upon  his  eternal  pipes  the  fugitive  ragtime  of  the 
day.  That  diversity,  perhaps,  has  made  him  difficult  to 
understand,  and  has  called  up  the  attacks  of  various 
enemies.  While  the  clericalist  and  the  royalist  hated  him 
all  his  writing  life  because  his  pen  would  not  salute 
generals  or  sing  the  praise  of  priests.  Labour  called  him 
a  false  brother,  because  in  Les  Dieiix  ont  Soif  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  depict  the  revolutionaries  of  1792  as  the  small. 
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well-intentioned,  theatrical,  crude  people  they  were.  His 
unjust  enemies  even  said  that  he  wrote  this  “  reactionary  ” 
book  to  enter  the  Academie  Fran^aise  ...  to  which  he  was 
admitted  seventeen  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
work.  And  he  has  been  attacked  by  the  romanticists,  who 
will  have  it  that  his  conception  of  life  is  exemplified  in 
the  many  little  affairs  which  occupy  in  his  books  two  hours 
of  time  and  six  pages  of  print,  but  do  not  take  place 
between  people  who  have  bound  to  their  shoulders  the 
wings  of  the  ideal  with  the  cement  of  make-believe. 
Notably,  they  have  attacked  Le  Lys  Rouge,  his  conception 
of  love  red  as  that  lily;  they  have  called  him  coarse,  but 
one  may  be  sure  that  he  never  resented  the  charge.  He 
says  openly,  in  one  of  his  essays :  “  In  spite  of  all  disap¬ 
pointments,  1  have  not  yet  lost  faith  in  my  old  friend  Life,” 
and  a  little  further :  “  I  like  life,  coarse,  ugly,  rough, 
smelly,  just  life.”  That  is  not  only  Anatole  France 
speaking;  it  is  Rabelais,  Flaubert,  the  French,  all  those 
Frenchmen,  his  fathers,  who  have  viewed  life  with  little 
illusion,  little  pity  and  much  delight. 

The  man’s  complexity  makes  it  difficult  to  release  the 
main  strand  from  the  tangle  of  incoherence  which  describes 
the  best  human  mind.  There  live  such  varied  men  in 
Anatole  France.  There  is  the  worldling,  fine  gentleman 
by  instinct.  This  one  causes  Maurice  to  say  to  the  angel 
who  appears  in  Maurice’s  bedroom  at  a  moment  when  a 
third  party  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  intruder:  “You 
may  be  an  angel,  but  you  are  not  a  man  of  the  world.” 
There  is  the  bookish  old  gentleman,  sometimes  Bergeret, 
sometimes  Bonnard,  or  Trublet,  or  Brotteaux,  all  of  them 
mild,  all  undeceived  by  this  life  and  the  next,  yet  all 
joyful  before  a  stained-glass  window,  a  pretty  face,  an 
old  manuscript,  a  legend,  or  a  page  of  Lucretius,  as  if 
they  were  young  men  born  old.  Or  old  men  still  young. 
Above  all,  in  the  gentlest  acceptation,  Anatole  France  is 
a  sensualist,  to  whose  ears,  if  not  to  whose  soul,  music 
sings,  for  whom  flower  stems  bend  in  service,  who  is  grate¬ 
ful  if  he  may  delight  in  a  beautiful  woman,  and  still 
grateful  if  he  may  look  upon  her.  As  Bergeret  says  :  “To 
see  a  pretty  girl  is  a  stroke  of  luck.” 
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Others  figure  in  his  complex.  There  is  Dechartre, 
passionate  pagan ;  there  is  a  Red  Socialist  laughing  at  the 
Radicals  who  painted  their  scarlet  pink  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  made  themselves  “just  small  enough  to  slip 
through  the  ballot-box  slit.”  There  is  the  romantic 
theologian  of  the  middle  ages,  who  likes  to  engage  in 
debate  to  show  that  in  celestial  mathematics  two  and  two 
may  not  make  four  because  man  does  not  know  all  the 
properties  of  numbers.  There  is  the  gourmand,  who 
voluptuously  sets  out  the  recipe  for  making  Castel- 
naudary  stew  with  onions  and  goose-legs,  a  stew  to  be 
renewed  by  continuous  addition  throughout  eternity,  so 
that  its  subtle  foundation  may  simmer  on  through  the  ages 
and  embody  the  profound  amber  of  the  arm  of  a  Titian 
girl.  But  above  all  stands  the  satirist  disguised  as  the 
great  serene. 

In  Anatole  France  we  have,  perhaps,  lost  our  greatest 
satirist.  Max  Beerbohm,  Hansi,  F.  P.  Dunne,  are 
satirists,  yes;  but  they  lack  tradition.  They  sting,  and 
satire  must  do  more  than  sting;  it  must  run  the  rapier 
right  through,  so  that,  the  blade  withdrawn,  one  may  see 
right  through.  Anatole  France  achieved  this  without  the 
savagery  of  Swift;  his  satire  is  always  light;  he  never 
emphasises  a  point;  he  records  with  interest  that  the  rich 
are  obviously  more  moral  than  the  poor  since  they  do  not 
beg  in  the  street  or  steal  bread,  and  passes  on.  Such  is 
his  method,  and  he  has  applied  it  in  his  five  principal 
satiric  books,  Elle  des  Pmgotdns  and  Histoire  Contem- 
poraine  {EOrme  du  Mail,  Le  M  annequm  d' Osier, 
E  Anne  an  d'  Amethyste,  and  Monsieur  Bergeret  a  Paris'). 
Like  all  satires,  they  are  best  understood  by  the  satirees 
and  their  friends.  They  are  not  easily  grasped  by  the 
British,  except,  perhaps,  Elle  des  Pingouins.  Though 
Elle  des  Pingouins  is  the  history  of  France,  it  is  the 
history  of  any  country;  so,  in  a  sense,  Elle  des  Pingouins 
is  also  the  history  of  England,  fellow  subject  of  a  super¬ 
natural  president,  subject  to  the  same  follies  and  the  same 
miseries.  In  that  book  we  see  man  in  his  earliest  super¬ 
stitions,  the  birth  of  modesty  (due  to  the  fatal  invention 
of  clothes),  the  birth  of  war  (due  to  the  invention  of 
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property),  the  birth  of  class  (due  to  the  invention  of 
defence  by  an  overlord).  It  is  a  terrible,  laughing  book, 
not  so  much  because  people  suffer,  as  because  their  future 
is  all  suffering.  In  the  end  Capitalism  rises,  makes  a 
civilised  world,  then  tyrannises  over  it,  and  the  houses,  as 
New  York  sky-scrapers,  never  seem  high  enough  to  the 
intoxicated  populace.  They  revolt  against  Capitalism, 
overthrow  it,  and  in  its  stead  establish  barbarity.  And 
Anatole  France  gives  us  an  awful,  rapid  glimpse  of  this 
ruined  society  once  more  setting  up  the  same  civilisation, 
once  more  aiming  at  a  time  when  the  houses  will  not  be 
high  enough  .  .  .  and  so  on,  in  a  mad  circle. 

Anatole  France  was  wrong  in  this,  for  even  the  most 
gilded  periods  of  Rome  and  Babylon  produced  nothing 
so  elaborate  as  a  modern  small  town.  The  old  sage 
cannot  have  believed  that  the  world  travelled  a  circle; 
more  likely  its  course  is  described  by  a  cycloid,  always 
travelling  back,  always  travelling  on.  But  then  he  was 
not  always  scrupulous.  He  wanted  history  to  amuse  him, 
and  thought  life  very  useful  because  it  provided  material 
to  literature.  In  Elle  des  Pingouins  and  the  four  books 
which  deal  with  modern  French  society,  he  sought  mainly 
amusement.  He  delighted  in  the  angry  debate  which 
took  place  in  Paradise  after  the  baptism  of  the  penguins, 
in  the  argument  between  St.  Patrick,  who  said  that  birds 
could  not  enjoy  baptism,  St.  Damasius,  who  said  that  a 
duly  ordained  priest  could  baptise  anything  he  chose, 
St.  Guenole,  who  argued  that  a  priest  could  not  baptise 
penguins  since  they  were  not  conceived  in  sin,  and  St. 
Augustine,  who  grew  official  and  said  that  baptism  would 
be  regular  if  the  proper  forms  were  observed.  Above  all 
he  must  have  enjoyed  Tertullian’s  outburst,  when  he  grew 
irritated  by  this  long  debate  and  regretted  that  the 
penguins  had  no  soul,  as  thus  they  could  not  go  to  hell. 

Anatole  France  toyed  with  these  ironic  pictures,  with 
that  of  Virgil  in  Hades,  criticising  the  impossible  manners 
of  the  early  Christians,  with  that  of  Napoleon  and  the 
single  surviving  loyal  penguin  who  thought  the  extinction 
of  the  race  by  war  worth  the  glory  it  earned,  even  though 
it  was  never  enjoyed.  And,  in  the  end,  when  the  Dreyfus 
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case  unrolls,  he  must  have  delighted  in  his  pictures  of 
General  Mercier,  drawn  with  a  hot  poker.  One  wonders 
what  the  General  felt  when  Anatole  France  transparently 
ascribed  to  him  such  phrases  as  :  “  Arrest  the  man ;  find 
some  evidence,  the  law  demands  it.”  Or,  later :  “  Don’t 
have  evidence ;  it  fogs  the  case.”  At  last,  reluctantly : 

“  Oh,  well,  if  you  must  have  evidence,  trump  it  up ;  manu¬ 
factured  evidence  is  better  than  the  truth,  for  it  is  made 
to  order.” 

That  is  not  English  satire.  Our  Defoes,  our  Swifts, 
our  Butlers,  are  heavier  and  more  savage.  Anatole 
France  giggles  wickedly,  winks.  In  the  four  volumes  of 
Ilistoire  Contemporaine  the  promotion  of  Guitrel  to  a 
bishopric  affords  the  author,  through  involved  intrigues, 
opportunity  for  many  little  .  .  .  complications.  Every 
character  suffers,  the  member  of  Parliament  who  is  a 
royalist  and  a  republican,  the  Jewess  who  goes  to  sales  to 
pick  up  cheap  chasubles,  the  prophetess  who,  thanks  to 
divine  inspiration,  can  forecast  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
but  cannot  state  the  logarithm  of  nine.  (Celestial  mathe¬ 
matics  again.)  All  through,  M.  Bergeret  wanders, 
reading,  meditating,  discovering  that  the  Romans  made 
roads  as  a  matter  of  trade  and  not  a  matter  of  glory,  that 
man  dominates  the  horse  because  man  has  thumbs,  though 
monkeys  also  have  thumbs  and  yet  are  subjected,  that  the 
truly  aristocratic  type  is  born  exclusively  from  shop  girl 
or  plebeian  actress  mothers.  And  life  proceeds  foggily; 
M.  Bergeret’s  existence  is  obscured  by  his  wife,  who  is 
unfaithful  to  him,  and  his  cook,  who  can  make  only  two 
kinds  of  soup.  Everybody  wanders;  everybody  wants 
little  things — an  invitation  to  a  hunt,  a  light  love,  a  mitre. 
They  dawdle,  they  dodder,  they  die,  and,  like  an  old  faun, 
Anatole  France  smiles.  He  is  not  unkind.  As  he  puts  it 
himself,  his  philosophy  is  irony  and  pity.  One  sees  it  at 
its  clearest  in  Crainqucbille,  where  an  old  coster  is 
unjustly  locked  up,  being  falsely  charged  with  having 
shouted  :  “  Down  with  the  Peelers  !  ”  When  he  comes 
out  of  prison  his  barrow  has  been  sold;  he  is  ruined,  and 
takes  to  drink.  At  last,  one  day,  starving,  he  does  stand 
before  a  policeman  and  shouts ;  “  Down  with  the 
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Peelers !  ”  But  the  policeman  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
walks  away. 

Naturally  enough  the  satiric  quality  of  Anatole  France 
appeared  in  book  reviews,  of  which  he  wrote  a  great  many. 
It  was  not  always  pleasant  to  be  reviewed  by  Anatole 
France,  though  he  was  very  generous  to  young  men, 
especially  those  who  knew  well  all  that  is  left  us  of  Latin 
and  Greek  literature.  But  when  he  encountered  an  estab¬ 
lished  person  like  M.  Georges  Ohnet  he  was  not  nice: 

“  There  is  not  a  page,  not  a  line,  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable 
of  this  book  which  has  not  shocked,  saddened,  and 
offended  me.  I  was  disposed  to  weep  over  it  with  all  the 
Muses  for  company.” 

Somewhere  else  he  deals  with  Zola.  He  remarks 
briefly  that  zinc  factories  and  flat-irons  occupy  too  much 
space  in  M.  Zola’s  soul;  he  goes  on  to  analyse  Le  Revc, 
where  Zola  strove  (most  regrettably)  to  espouse  chastity 
and  mysticism,  states  that  he  prefers  M.  Zola  on  all  fours 
to  M.  Zola  winged,  and  passes  on. 

Anatole  France  was  probably  at  his  most  ferocious 
when  dealing  with  religion.  Like  all  agnostics,  he  was 
interested  in  it,  and  to  him  it  represented  an  eternal 
comedy.  He  saw  faith  as  a  form  of  cowardice,  as  the  cry 
of  man  who  dares  not  die,  who  hates  truth  and  takes  refuge 
in  superstition.  He  expressed  this  through  the  mouth  of 
Riquet,  the  dog,  who  stares  at  his  master  and  thinks : 
“  My  master  warms  me  when  I  lie  behind  him  in  his  arm¬ 
chair;  that  is  because  he  is  a  god.  .  .  It  is  difficult  and 
necessary  to  define  the  thoughts  of  the  master.  .  .  I  love 
my  master,  Bergeret,  because  he  is  terrible  and  powerful.” 
And  the  little  dog  prays  : 

“  Oh,  my  master,  Bergeret,  God  of  Slaughter,  I  worship 
thee  !  Hail,  oh  God  of  wrath  !  Hail,  oh  bountiful  God  ! 
I  lie  at  thy  feet,  I  lick  thy  hand.  Thou  art  great  and 
beautiful  when  at  the  laden  board  thou  devourest  abundant 
meats.  Thou  art  great  and  beautiful  when,  from  a  thin 
strip  of  wood  causing  flame  to  spring,  thou,  dost  of  night 
make  day.  .  .” 

A  fairly  clear  version  of  the  Christian  cosmogony.  Yet 
Anatole  France  is  not  unjust  to  the  churches;  he  likes  their 
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ceremonies,  their  music,  their  perfumes;  he  appreciates 
their  taste  for  learning,  deplores  its  present  decay;  he  has 
written  many  graceful  romances  round  saints  and  priests. 
Only  now  and  then  does  he  grow  irritated,  and  reduce 
Christianity  to  the  level  he  thinks  fit.  In  Le  Procurateur 
dc  /lidee,  for  instance,  he  has  written  a  supreme  short 
story.  A  generation  after  the  Crucifixion,  Pontius  Pilate, 
who  is  taking  the  waters  in  Northern  Italy,  meets  an  old 
friend.  They  talk  of  bygone  times,  of  horses,  of  the  policy 
of  Vitellius,  of  the  waters,  of  the  social  news  from  Rome. 
I'hen  they  hark  back  to  those  foolish  wrangles  between  the 
noisy,  obstinate  Jewish  sects  which  raised  disturbances  in 
Jerusalem.  At  last  the  friend  recalls  “a  young  Galilean 
thaumaturge,”  who  was  crucified  for  a  forgotten  reason. 
Pontius  Pilate  reflects.  “  In  those  days  we  crucified  lots 
of  people.”  “  I’m  quite  clear  about  it,”  says  the  friend, 
“  his  name  was  Jesus,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  “  Jesus?  ”  says 
Pontius  Pilate  after  a  long  time,  “Jesus  of  Nazareth? 
No,  I  don’t  remember  him.” 

That  is  Anatole  France’s  method  of  reducing  the  sublime 
to  minor  proportions.  Mr.  Shaw  tried  to  do  this  in 
Pygmalion  by  causing  the  smart  set  of  Rome  to  describe 
the  Christian  agitators  as  “  very  bad  form.”  On  the  whole, 
Anatole  France  finds  Christianity  amusing,  and  grows 
irritated  wflth  itonlvwhen  it  encourages  asceticism.  When  in 
Thais  he  paints  the  picture  of  Paphnutius  burned  up  by  re¬ 
morse  as  much  as  by  love  of  the  courtesan,  he  sees  the  monk 
as  the  victim  of  a  god  idea,  of  a  tyrant,  a  power  of  dark¬ 
ness.  He  pities  him  because  he  has  turned  away  from  the 
“  serpent  with  golden  wings  which  twisted  round  the  tree 
of  knowledge  its  azure  coils  formed  of  light  and  love.” 
He  pities  him  because  he  has  turned  away  from  the  rosy 
wharves  of  Alexandria,  where  great  ships  with  brown  sails 
unload  silk  and  spices,  from  Hermes  of  the  secret  smile, 
and  Aphrodite  of  the  honey-stained  lips  and  tresses  gar¬ 
landed  with  flowers,  to  the  horrid  Christian  anchorite,  self- 
starved,  self-scourged,  verminous,  sour,  contemptuous  of 
the  beauty  of  the  body  and  of  learning. 

He  repeats  this  in  La  Revolte  des  Anges,  when  the 
angels  escape  from  Paradise.  Incidentally,  in  this  book 
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Anatole  France  expresses  the  terminal  of  his  philosophy,  a 
sort  of  anarchism :  Satan  forgoes  kingship  for  fear  that 
authority  shall  make  him  like  Jehovah,  harsh,  dogmatic, 
intolerant,  hostile  to  all  novelty.  He  ends  on  a  note  rather 
akin  to  Diderot’s  lines  :  “  Nature  has  created  no  masters 
and  no  servants;  I  will  neither  obey  nor  make  laws.” 

This  attitude  has  not  manifested  itself  obviously  in 
Anatole  France’s  historical  and  political  works.  His  Life 
of  Joan  of  Arc  carefully  dispels  some  of  the  mediaeval 
fog  which  surrounds  her,  exposes  her  hysteria,  her  hallu¬ 
cinations,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  priests  and  politicians 
who  used  her ;  he  describes  her  as  a  military  mascot.  The 
book  is  close  in  documentation,  gives  a  peculiarly  lucid 
picture  of  life  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  might  have 
been  written  equally  well  by  the  average  scholar.  Anatole 
France  expresses  himself  better  in  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif, 
where  the  Jacobin  terrorist  lives  through  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  murder  of  Marat,  the  death  of  Robespierre.  He 
disengages  with  entire  lucidity  the  almost  hypnotic  belief 
such  men  acquire  in  the  value  of  blood  for  blood’s 
sake.  The  work,  a  balanced  piece  of  fiction,  is  historical, 
exhibits  the  life  of  ordinary  people  in  the  midst  of  revo¬ 
lution  :  all  through,  they  paint  pictures,  go  to  picnics,  and 
make  love.  Anatole  France  is  neither  for  the  aristocrats 
nor  for  the  people;  he  is  for  truth  and  beauty  wherever 
it  may  be  found.  That  is  why  he  is  addicted  to  Socialism, 
which  promises  him  something  in  the  nature  of  beauty, 
namely,  order  instead  of  confusion. 

Anatole  France,  however,  never  saw  Socialism  clearly, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  set  up  a  Utopia  (in  Sur  la 
Pierre  Blanche)  he  was  ridiculous.  Utopias  are  always 
ridiculous  unless  they  are  written  by  poets,  and  Anatole 
France  was  not  exactly  a  poet,  but  rather  a  poet’s  audience. 
He  would  have  criticised  a  Utopia  better  than  created  it; 
he  had  too  little  faith  in  man’s  intellect  to  believe  entirely 
that  he  can  create  a  harmonious  world.  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  equality  because  we  do  not  know  what  that  is.  He 
did  not  believe  that  men  will  grow  good  or  bad ;  he  was 
content  to  say  that  they  would  be  what  they  would  be. 
Those  attitudes  suffice  an  acute  critic,  but  they  do  not 
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suffice  a  builder.  A  constructive  politician  can  work 
effectively  only  through  his  prejudices,  while  Anatole 
France  has  always  wanted  to  split  his  vote.  To  sum  him 
up,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Anatole  France  should  be 
judged  exclusively  as  a  satirist-critic  or  as  a  purely  literary 
man.  The  latter  he  is  not,  which  some  may  debate,  unless 
we  define  the  literary  man  as  one  who  is  preoccupied  with 
the  way  in  which  he  writes  his  book  as  much  as  with  the 
contents.  Anatole  France,  conscious  probably  of  a  pure 
style,  troubled  little  with  construction.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  could  say  of  any  one  of  his  works  what  Flaubert 
revealed  in  a  letter :  “  I  have  worked  sixteen  hours  to-day, 
and  have  at  last  finished  my  page.”  He  would  not  want 
to  do  that,  since  Flaubert  was  trying  to  express  objective 
truth,  while  Anatole  France  has  seldom  tried  to  mirror 
the  world  save  in  his  own  eyes.  That  is  why  none  of  his 
novels  are  well  built.  In  the  four  volumes  of  Histoire 
ContejHporaine  one  does  have  a  sense  of  developing  lives, 
but  all  the  time  Anatole  France  puts  on  someone  else’s 
coat,  calls  himself  M.  Bergeret,  and  makes  entirely 
irrelevant  comments;  they  are  delightful  but  they  are 
irrelevant.  This  applies  even  to  Le  Lys  Rouge,  which  is 
more  definitely  a  novel,  but  here,  too,  the  love  story  is  so 
tangled  and  deflected  by  the  aesthetic  views  of  Vence  and 
Dechartre,  by  the  mystical  proclamations  of  the  vagabond 
Choulette,  that  one  loses  the  outline  of  the  story.  Anatole 
France  nearly  succeeded  in  following  the  objective  tradi¬ 
tion  of  French  literature  in  Histoire  Comique,  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  French  stage  Fife  and  of  the  demi-monde,  though 
it  has  not  the  detachment  of  Les  Petites  Cardinal  or 
Splendeurs  et  Miser es  des  Courtisanes;  still  he  spoils  it 
because  Dr.  Trublet  appears,  another  delightful  old  gentle¬ 
man,  who  stops  the  story  by  talking  about  medicine,  love, 
faith,  food,  morals  and  mandolines.  Anatole  France  never 
cared  whether  his  ideas  were  relevant  to  the  story  \  he 
asked  only  that  they  should  be  relevant  to  the  temperament 
he  was  sketching.  Like  Sterne,  like  Pater,  he  was  a 
literary  iconoclast. 

Still,  his  novels  have  the  qualities  of  their  defects ;  he 
is  so  little  concerned  with  the  tale  he  tells,  so  much  with 
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the  persons  who  move  in  it,  that  they  acquire  a  life  of 
their  own  apart  from  the  book.  Characters  such  as 
bombastic  Tudesco,  furry  Guitrel,  careless  Madame  de 
Gromance,  are  developed  with  Dickensian  intensity,  but 
without  Dickensian  exaggeration  and  dishonesty.  Anatole 
France  teases  his  characters;  he  will  let  them  have  no 
virtues  without  vices,  and  insists  upon  enjoying  both.  (I 
do  not  want  to  be  ill-natured  about  it,  but  Anatole  France 
never  pokes  fun  at  Bergeret,  or  at  the  other  nice  old 
gentlemen  whom  he  makes  in  his  own  image;  these  are 
never  absurd;  they  are  always  benign,  scholarly,  generous, 
and  full  of  humour.  But  then  it  may  be  too  much  to  ask  a 
Frenchman  to  criticise  himself;  that  can  be  demanded  only 
of  the  English,  who  alone  of  all  peoples  deride  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .  and  even  this  may  be  only  an  evidence  of 
national  hypocrisy.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  Anatole  France  should  not  have  been 
such  a  super-man  as  to  analyse  himself  with  irony  and 
pity.  We  can  do  that  work  for  him,  though  irony  and  pity 
are  'not  easily  applied  to  this,  the  greatest  literary  figure 
of  the  twentieth  century.  His  humanity  lifts  him  above 
men.  He  is  so  robust ;  he  so  entirely  agrees  with  Theophile 
Gautier : 

“  Pleasure  seems  to  me  to  be  the  object  of  life  and  the 
only  useful  thing  in  the  world.  God  has  so  willed  it, 
and  made  woman,  perfume,  light,  beautiful  flowers,  good 
wines,  spirited  horses,  greyhounds,  and  Persian  cats.” 
It  is  characteristic  of  Anatole  France  that  he  delights  in 
cats.  Most  artists  have  loved  cats,  Baudelaire,  Poe, 
Verlaine.  Artists  like  cats  as  nice  men  like  dogs.  Anatole 
France  is  interested  in  dogs,  which  he  calls  religious 
animals,  because  they  so  readily  worship  man  and  do  not 
understand  him.  But  he  does  not  respect  them,  whereas 
he  does  respect  a  Persian  cat,  aloof,  discriminating,  un¬ 
impressed  by  pompous  mankind,  and  capable  always  of 
using  man  to  its  advantage.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  he  should  ecstatically  address  sumptuous  Hamilcar, 
the  Persian  cat  in  the  library : 

Hamilcar,  somnolent  prince  in  the  city  of  books,  watcher  in  the  night ! 
In  this  silent  library  which  thy  military  virtues  protect,  Hamilcar,  sleep, 
languid  as  a  sultana.  For  thou  dost  unite  in  thy  person  the  formidable 
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air  of  a  Tartar  warrior  and  the  indolent  grace  of  an  eastern  maid.  Heroic 
and  voluptuous  flamilcar!  Sleep  until  the  mice  shall  dance  in  the  moon¬ 
light  before  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  learned  Bollandists. 

That  apostrophe  is  written  by  a  pagan  for  whom  beauty 
and  grace  outweigh  all  moral  qualities,  who  will  always 
exchange  honest  worth  for  elegance.  Anatole  France  did 
believe  in  honourable  courses,  truth,  courtesy,  pity,  service, 
but  not  because  some  harsh  Protestant  impulse  ruled  him ; 
it  was  because  these  fine,  clean  things  were  revealed  to 
him  as  harmonious  and  lovely.  For  him  the  sombre  fates, 
duty,  fear,  retribution,  tyrannic  Jove  and  malignant 
Jehovah  legislated  in  vain.  His  the  gods  of  Elysium  and 
their  chorus  of  wine,  woman,  and  song.  For  him,  too,  the 
fine  scholarship  which  has  wafted  him  above  the  battle  of 
life:  in  the  trenches,  in  1870,  he  read  Virgil,  just  as 
Brotteaux,  on  the  way  to  the  guillotine,  read  Lucretius. 
He  was  clear  and  balanced  as  a  Latin,  not  fear-hunted 
as  a  Greek.  He  had  no  use  for  the  confused  arguments 
of  Greece,  akin  to  the  table  talk  of  Coleridge  about  the 
omjective  and  the  sumjective;  for  him  flowers  and  honey 
to  lay  upon  little  altars. 

This  appears  in  his  style,  which  is  as  clearly  Latin  as 
possible,  given  that  he  writes  in  French,  the  bastard 
tongue  where  low-Latin,  Frankish,  Norse  and  Saracen 
have  come  together  in  philological  congress.  His  work 
is  polished  and  condensed ;  he  uses  as  few  words  as  he 
can,  and  when  he  has  made  his  point  he  stops.  He  does 
not,  like  Zola,  flounder  and  roll  over  the  prostrate  point. 
He  selects  details,  and  so  his  characters  and  scenes  have 
a  quality  of  intaglio.  He  enjoys  paradox,  too,  paradox 
for  its  own  sake.  He  likes  to  make  M.  Bergeret  say  that 
he  could  justify  that  misunderstood  man  Macbeth;  he 
likes  to  picture  Bluebeard  as  a  good  fellow,  hen-pecked 
and  scandalously  deceived  by  his  wives;  Napoleon  the 
Third,  well-meaning,  but  “devoid  of  influence”;  Napo¬ 
leon  the  First,  explaining  that  he  rules  mankind  only 
because  he  himself  is  a  commonplace  person.  A  certain 
naughtiness  pervades  this,  the  adorable  naughtiness  which 
is  always  found  in  beautiful  things  that  never  grow  old. 

Philosophic,  profound,  sagacious,  even  so,  Anatole 
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France  was  a  Peter  Pan  among  metaphysicians.  To  the 
end  he  wondered,  and  to  the  end  he  loved.  Some  will 
say,  notably  the  sentimental  English,  that  he  never  loved, 
because  he  could  conceive  only  sensuality ;  I  will  not  debate 
whether  there  is  anything  else  to  conceive,  but  will  own 
rather  that  his  vision  of  love  was  incomplete,  for  love  is 
tripartite,  sensual,  aesthetic,  and  spiritual.  .  .  .  Anatole 
France  never  seemed  conscious  of  any  but  the  first  two 
elements.  But  this  should  not  expose  him  to  the  censure 
of  people  to  whom  love  is  mainly  an  intellectual  concept. 

He  was  a  creature  of  contrasts,  and  so  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  understanding  is  not  essential  to  love ;  in  fact, 
understanding  may  slay,  and  so  one  may  love  Anatole 
France  as  one  loves  the  sunshine,  tulips,  golden  cats  with 
black-luned  amber  eyes,  upcurling  lips  against  a  skin  of 
honey,  the  mournful  rage  of  bagpipes,  epigrams,  and  verse 
that  enshrines  the  long  roll  of  an  Atlantic  wave.  One 
must  love  him  to  thank  him  for  having  brought  into  the 
dusty  old  lumber-room  of  stale  ideas  the  breath  of  the 
new,  for  having  proclaimed  beauty  in  a  world  that  had 
strayed  into  callousness,  for  having  been  gay  w'hen  the 
creeds  bade  us  be  sad. 


BRITISH  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
By  Robert  Machray 

Not  even  the  serious  crisis  in  our  domestic  politics  and 
the  distraction  of  a  General  Election  have  altogether 
diverted  public  attention  from  the  importance  of  events 
occurring  in  Iraq  and  Arabia  at  the  present  time,  with 
their  undoubtedly  deep  significance  for  British  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  perception  of  this  significance 
may  not  be  the  precise  reason  for  the  concern  evinced. 
After  all,  there  are  not  very  many  people  in  this  country 
who  follow  and  understand  the  constantly  changing  situa¬ 
tion  in  South-Western  Asia.  Naturally  a  far  wider  interest 
is  aroused  when  there  is  the  prospect  or  the  certainty  of 
fresh  raids  on  the  British  taxpayer  on  account  of  some  past 
commitment  or  urgent  need,  as  to-day  in  connection  with 
the  Mosul  question.  In  the  Moslem  parts  of  the  Empire 
large  numbers,  for  obvious  reasons,  continually  watch  and 
comment,  according  to  their  predilections,  on  everything 
that  happens  in  the  Middle  East  of  a  political  or  politico- 
religious  nature.  But  it  may  be  guessed  that  here  in 
England  a  good  deal  of  the  usual  indifference  would  have 
been  displayed  had  not  the  things  taking  place  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Mesopotamia  and  at  Mecca  been  of 
a  decidedly  sensational  character.  Shattered  was  any  com¬ 
placent  idea  that  our  difficulties  with  the  Turks  had  been 
removed  by  the  sacrifices  at  Lausanne.  And  the  sudden 
and,  on  the  surface,  surprising  disappearance  from  the 
Arabian  scene  of  King  Hussein  of  the  Hejaz,  who  only  a 
few  months  ago  was  acclaimed  Caliph  of  Islam,  at  any 
rate  by  his  partisans,  and  whose  name  used  so  often  to 
figure  in  our  newspapers  as  that  of  the  great  potentate 
who  was  the  pivot  of  so  much  of  the  British  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  could  not  but  seem,  even  to  the  most  casual, 
something  extraordinary  and  bewildering,  if  not  in¬ 
explicable. 

Yet  the  truth  is  simple.  In  Iraq  we  are  suffering  from 
the  greatest  sacrifice  we  made  at  Lausanne ;  it  is  a  sacrifice 
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that  is  not  written  in  words  in  the  Treaty,  but  is  virtually 
embodied  in  almost  every  clause  of  it — the  sacrifice  of  our 
prestige  in  the  East,  which  may  have  been  inevitable  in 
the  circumstances  then,  but  was  bound  in  the  upshot  to 
cost  us  very  dear.  In  Arabia  the  fall  of  Hussein  marks 
another  failure  and  another  blow  at  our  prestige.  As  in 
the  Near,  so  in  the  Middle  East,  we  have  backed  the  wrong 
horse.  Thus  things  are  as  they  are.  It  is  not  that  there 
have  been  no  warnings,  but  that  they  have  been  dis¬ 
regarded.  In  19 19- 1920  British  prestige  in  the  Middle 
East  was  something  tremendous.  It  was  based  on  actual 
military  powder  exercised  in  various  parts  of  the  area;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Britain  then — less  than 
five  years  ago! — was  the  mistress  of  the  Middle  East, 
Persia  scarcely  excepted,  for  she  had  come  into  such 
close  touch,  through  the  Anglo- Persian  Agreement  of 
August,  1919,  that  other  nations  declared  Persia  had  be¬ 
come  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  British  protectorate. 
Britain  might  have  dealt  with  this  vast  region  in  any  way 
she  pleased,  but  permanent  occupation  was  not  in  her 
thoughts,  and  she  had  given  certain  definite  undertakings 
and  pledges  that  had  bound  her  to  act  accordingly.  There 
was  the  undertaking  that  France  should  have  Syria. 
There  were  pledges  to  the  Arabs.  ITere  was  the  Joint 
Declaration  of  Britain  and  France  regarding  the  “com¬ 
plete  and  definitive  emancipation  ”  of  the  peoples — Arabs, 
Armenians  and  others — which  had  so  long  been  oppressed 
by  the  Turks.  Both  Pow'ers  clearly  announced  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  encourage  and  assist  the  formation  of 
indigenous  Governments  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
There  was  the  Balfour  letter,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jews.  The  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  specifically  pro¬ 
nounced  for  the  absolute  independence  of  Persia.  And 
so  on. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  1920,  Mesopotamia,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Syria,  Armenia  and  the  Hejaz  became  independent — 
the  first  three  under  mandatories — and  autonomy  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  Kurdistan.  In  July  of  that  year  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  for  Palestine, 
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and  somewhat  earlier  the  Acting  Civil  Commissioner  in 
Mesopotamia  made  an  announcement  at  Baghdad  of  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government.  British  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  certain  districts,  and  when  it  was  evident 
that  the  Persians  did  not  want  to  implement  the  Agreement 
no  pressure  was  put  on  them.  As  Britain  fulfilled,  or 
strove  to  fulfil,  her  undertakings  and  pledges,  her  military 
power  became  less  and  less  visible,  and  her  prestige  began 
to  wane  :  in  the  East,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  prestige 
is  the  reflex  of  power,  that  is,  military  power,  which  is  the 
only  power  Orientals  really  understand.  It  was  nothing 
to  the  point  in  the  East  that  a  huge  reduction  of  expenditure 
had  become  necessary  for  Britain,  and  that  this  entailed  a 
reduction  of  the  numbers  of  her  armies.  The  decrease 
in  her  fighting  strength  was  the  one  thing  that  was  obvious. 
It  was  this  that  encouraged  Mustafa  Kemal  in  Anatolia 
and  the  Bolshevists  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  It 
was  this  that  underlay  the  rebellion  in  Mesopotamia  in 
1920,  otherwise  the  Arabs  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  who 
fomented  it,  would  never  have  attempted  such  a  thing. 
The  writer  does  not  affirm  that  Britain  should  or  could 
have  acted  in  a  different  way ;  he  is  merely  noting  causes 
and  their  effects.  The  rebellion  in  Mesopotamia  was 
suppressed,  with  little  enhancement  of  our  prestige  con¬ 
sidering  the  forces  engaged  and  the  money  expended. 

Early  in  1921  the  British  Government  created  the 
Middle  East  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  placed 
under  its  purview  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  other  Arab 
districts  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence  that  had 
previously  been  under  the  Foreign  Office,  or  rather  the 
India  Office,  which  long  had  had  dealings  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Southern  Arabia.  The  change  was  supposed 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  new  political  status  that  had 
been  granted  to  India,  but  was  also  explained  by  the  fact 
that  territories  held  by  Britain  or  the  Empire  under  man¬ 
date  were  now  dealt  with  by  the  Colonial  Office.  On  the 
whole  the  change  was  a  good  one.  Unfortunately  it  did 
give  some  colour  to  the  view  widely  held  in  the  East  that 
the  mandates  were  merely  up-to-date  camouflage  for 
annexation,  insured,  so  to  speak,  at  a  low  rate  by  the 
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League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Churchill  became  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  in  March,  1921,  he  presided  over  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Middle  East  which  was  held  at  Cairo. 
“  For  the  first  time,”  to  quote  from  an  article  of  his  in  the 
Empire  Review,  July,  1923,  “the  numerous  official  and 
high  authorities  selected  for  the  Middle  East,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary  and  air,  were  brought  together,  and  made  to  concert 
a  uniform  policy.”  The  bringing  together  of  these  authori¬ 
ties  in  one  meeting  was  a  great  step  forward,  as  before 
that  time  the  Foreign  Office,  the  India  Office  and  the  War 
Office  (by  virtue  of  directing  40,000  to  50,000  troops  in 
Mesopotamia  after  the  rebellion)  had  all  had  a  say  in 
the  matter,  and  did  not  always  say  the  same  thing.  But 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  conference,  while  very  sub¬ 
stantially  reducing  expenditure  by  an  enormous  reduction 
of  the  fighting  forces,  was  built  on  a  thoroughly  insecure 
foundation. 

The  main  question  was :  What  was  to  be  done  about 
Mesopotamia,  or  Iraq,  as  Mr.  Churchill  preferred,  perhaps 
rightly,  to  call  it,  and  certainly  British  memories  of  that 
land  do  not  afford  much  ground  for  regarding  Mesopotamia 
as  a  “  blessed  word.”  The  conference  decided  to  establish 
Iraq  as  an  independent  Arab  State  (which  might  be  held 
to  be  in  line  with  the  Joint  Declaration  of  Britain  and 
France)  under  an  Arab  king  (which  was  not  necessarily 
in  line  with  that  Declaration  at  all).  The  king  chosen  was 
the  Emir  Feisal,  the  son  of  King  Hussein  of  the  Hejaz, 
whom  the  French  had  ejected  some  months  before  from 
the  Damascus-Aleppo  district  of  Syria,  over  which  he 
had  attempted  for  some  time  to  reign  as  an  independent 
sovereign.  Britain  thus  definitely  nominated  Feisal  to 
the  throne.  This  did  not,  of  course,  increase  our  popu¬ 
larity  with  our  French  friends,  but  it  settled  the  business. 
Said  Mr.  Churchill,  in  the  article  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph:  “The  Arab  king  (Feisal),  whose 
lineage  gives  him  claims  upon  both  the  religious  sects 
into  which  the  Mohammedan  world  is  divided,  sits  upon 
the  throne  as  a  result  of  an  election  which,  whatever  its 
shortcomings  to  Western  standards,  has  certainly  been  the 
freest  election  ever  held  in  any  Oriental  country.”  It 
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sounds  very  pretty,  but  those  acquainted  with  that  election 
know  that  it  is  utter  nonsense.  The  Shia  Moslems  of 
Iraq,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  population,  repudiate 
with  scorn  Feisal’s  claims  on  the  score  of  lineage.  As 
for  the  “  freest  election,”  Britain  had  plainly  intimated 
her  wishesj  she  still  had  these  40,000  to  50,000  troops  in 
the  country,  and  this  made  the  intimation  not  very  different 
from  intimidation.  When  Feisal  arrived  in  Iraq  his 
welcome  was  cold.  He  was  accompanied  by  certain 
Syrians,  who  became  his  advisers,  with  the  result  that  for 
months  he  paid  no  attention,  and  otherwise  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  to  the  British  authorities.  As  he  had  been 
in  Syria  so  he  was  in  Iraq.  Strong  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 

Here  we  come  up  against  the  whole  question  of  the 
Arab  as  it  affects  British  interests.  In  previous  articles  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review  the  writer  has  discussed  various 
aspects  of  this  question,  the  most  recent  of  these  articles 
being  “  Iraq  and  Other  Arab  Problems,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December,  1922,  number.  It  seems  well, 
however,  to  present  a  short  statement  of  the  facts,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  abdication  of  King  Hussein.  Before 
the  Great  War  there  was  some  agitation  among  the  Arabs 
in  those  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which  were  dis¬ 
tinctively  Arab.  This  movement  w'as  not  really  nationalist, 
but  merely  aimed  at  obtaining  equal  political  rights  with 
the  Turks,  as  had  been  promised  under  the  Constitution, 
restored  in  1908,  with  some  modifications  later.  Came  the 
war,  and  Lord  Kitchener — at  any  rate,  so  it  is  said — 
conceived  the  idea  of  dividing  the  Moslem  world  and 
thus  of  preventing  a  general  Jihad  by  splitting  the  Arab 
from  the  Turk.  Negotiations  were  begun  with  Hussein, 
then  Grand  Sherif  or  Emir  of  Mecca,  but  a  Turkish  official. 
It  was  widely  believed  that  as  Keeper  of  the  Holy  Cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  his  influence  was  paramount  among 
the  Arabs.  Encouraged  by  British  support  and  official 
undertakings,  and  stimulated  even  more,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
by  unofficial  and  unauthorised  promises,  Hussein  rebelled 
against  Turkey,  and  in  June,  1916,  proclaimed  his  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  the  following  November  he  assumed  the 
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title  King  of  Hejaz,  and  in  June,  1917,  King  of  Arabia, 
but  his  claim  to  the  latter  title  was  immediately  challenged 
by  the  other  princes  of  Arabia,  notably  by  Ibn  Saud,  Emir 
of  Nejd-Hasa,  who  was  also  on  the  British  side  during 
the  war.  There  was  some  talk  then  of  Hussein  making 
himself  Caliph,  but  that  died  away.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  British  Government  recognised  him  neither  as 
King  of  Arabia  nor  Caliph,  but  it  did  recognise  him  as 
King  of  the  Hejaz,  and  did  make  him  the  centre  of  its 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  had  its  reward  in  the 
contribution  by  Arab  forces,  led  by  Feisal,  Hussein’s  son, 
to  Lord  Allenby’s  great  successes  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
in  1918.  Lord  Allenby  eulogised  the  services  rendered  by 
these  Arabs. 

Before  that  time  it  was  apparent  that  Hussein’s  ambition 
soared  far  beyond  the  Hejaz  kingdom.  His  calling  himself 
King  of  Arabia  had  been  significant,  but  he  wanted  much 
more  than  Arabia.  His  mind  was  filled  with  the  idea  of 
forming  an  Arab  Empire  under  his  own  rule.  Whether 
it  was  conceived  by  himself  or  came  from  Arabs  imme¬ 
diately  around  him,  or  was  inspired  by  British  sym¬ 
pathisers,  some  of  whom  unquestionably  went  out  of  their 
way  to  promote  his  cause,  is  beside  the  point.  In  brief, 
Hussein  intimately  associated  himself  with  what  was 
known  as  the  Pan-Arab  movement,  which  looked  to  the 
political  unification  of  the  Arab  race  in  the  Middle  East 
by  the  formation  of  an  Arab  Empire  which  should  consist, 
as  Feisal  stated  in  Europe  in  1919,  of  Arabia,  Palestine, 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  As  an  idea  the  unification  of  the 
Arabs  is  by  no  means  an  ignoble  one;  it  has  a  certain 
appeal.  But  so  far  as  Hussein  was  concerned  it  was  not 
“  practical  politics.”  He  had  so  little  hold  on  Arabia 
that  his  styling  himself  its  king  was  resented  outside  the 
Hejaz  and  even  ridiculed.  He  had  no  hold  on  Palestine, 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  a  strong 
and  determined  foe  in  Ibn  Saud,  whose  emirate  of  Nejd- 
Hasa,  though  situated  in  Arabia,  lay,  a  huge  block  of 
hostile  territory,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  suggested  Arab 
Empire,  and  Saud’s  soldiers  were  the  dreaded  Wahabis, 
the  Puritan  fanatics  of  Islam.  So  far  as  the  proposed 
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Empire  was  concerned,  Ibn  Saud  was  its  most  powerful 
prince,  not  Hussein.  Yet  Hussein  went  on  cherishing  his 
great  idea.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  intense,  perhaps 
immitigable,  tribalism  of  the  Arabs,  but  that  did  not  matter. 
He  was  buoyed  up  by  British  policy,  which  provided  him 
with  money.  When  Saud  successfully  attacked  him  in 
1919,  and  might  then  have  occupied  Mecca,  Saud  was 
bought  off  by  British  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  monthly  sub¬ 
vention  of  £5,000,  to  be  paid  to  him  so  long  as  he  was 
good,  that  is,  so  long  as  he  left  Hussein  alone. 

If  Hussein  was  grievously  disappointed  when  Britain 
handed  Syria  to  France  and  went  on  developing  her  plans 
for  Palestine,  he  had  the  satisfaction  in  1921  of  seeing 
Abdulla,  his  second  son,  entrusted  by  her  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Transjordan,  which  consists  of  the  Hauran  and 
some  contiguous  districts,  and,  later  in  that  year,  Feisal 
made  King  of  Iraq,  while  the  independence  of  his  own 
kingdom  was  guaranteed.  He  had  every  right  to  feel 
that  himself  and  his  family  still  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
British  Government.  Nor  did  he  abandon  all  hope  of 
Palestine  and  Syria.  France,  with  her  highly  intelligent 
realist  policy  towards  the  Arabs,  was  not  to  be  moved,  and 
Syria,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  faded  out  of  his  dream- 
picture.  Palestine,  he  thought,  presented  an  easier  mark, 
and  his  next  effort  was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
Britain,  one  effect  of  which  would  virtually  have  been  the 
undoing  of  the  British  programme  for  and  in  the  Holy 
Land.  He  continued  this  effort  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
was  still  prosecuting  it  when  his  fate  overtook  him.  The 
cessation  of  the  subvention  that  had  been  paid  to  him  by 
Britain  scarcely  had  disillusioned  him;  relying  on  those 
old  inflated  promises  which  identified  the  “  independence  ” 
of  the  Arabs  with  his  own  headship  of  them — promises 
which  he  never  ceased  asserting  had  been  solemnly  and 
authoritatively  made — he  believed  that  Britain  still  was 
backing  him.  Unluckily  for  him  the  subvention  paid  to 
Ibn  Saud,  now  styled  Sultan  of  Nejd,  had  also  been 
stopped,  and  the  feud  between  them,  which  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  British  gold  in  1919,  became  active  again. 
The  first  signs  of  it  appeared  in  Wahabi  incursions  into 
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Transjordan,  where  Abdulla  reigned  under  the  protection 
of  British  bayonets,  or  rather  aeroplanes,  as  Ibn  Saud 
discovered  to  his  cost.  Then  came  the  attack  on  the  Hejaz 
itself,  in  the  capture  of  Taif  and  the  advance  to  Mecca  by 
the  victorious  Wahabis,  followed  by  Hussein’s  abdication 
and  the  crumpling  up  of  his  fond  dreams  of  Empire  and 
Caliphate.  Left  by  Britain  to  enjoy  his  independence, 
Hussein  has  found  it  a  tragedy.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  was  something  entirely  unforeseen,  unpredicted;  for 
one,  the  writer  pointed  out  two  years  ago  in  this  Review 
that  it  was  highly  probable.  Hussein’s  fall  will  tell  in  the 
Middle  East  against  the  whole  Sherifian  family  and  its 
pretensions,  and  therefore  against  Britain.  And  how  long 
Ali,  Emir  of  Medina,  who  has  succeeded  his  father  as  King 
of  Hejaz,  remains  on  the  throne  depends  on  Ibn  Saud. 
That  prince  is  not  likely  to  show  much  forbearance,  as  the 
feud  includes  the  sons  as  well  as  the  father.  While  the 
general  effect  of  current  happenings  in  Arabia  on  the 
positions  of  Feisal  as  King  of  Iraq  and  of  Abdulla  is 
Emir  of  Transjordan  cannot  be  good,  the  future,  of  course, 
can  alone  disclose  just  how  things  will  work  out,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  some  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

Transjordan  is  very  much  less  important  than  Iraq,  and 
may  be  passed  over  here.  What  about  Iraq?  The  Treaty 
of  Sevres  vanished  at  Lausanne;  it  is  no  use  to  pretend 
that  the  Turks  did  not  win  the  peace,  or  to  suppose  that 
they  are  not  perfectly  well  aware  of  that  fact.  All  Iraq 
is  perfectly  well  aware  of  it  too,  and  in  her  heart  is  deeply 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  about  Mosul.  Though 
the  two  are  not  on  all  fours,  the  question  is  asked  :  If 
Armenia  was  abandoned  at  Lausanne,  may  not  Mosul  be 
abandoned  at  London?  True,  the  British  are  in  Mosul; 
they  were  not  in  Armenia  (yet  in  1919  they  could  have  done 
what  they  liked  with  the  Turks  about  Armenia,  but  did 
nothing).  True,  the  Lausanne  Treaty  prescribed  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  until  the  Mosul  dispute  was 
settled ;  true,  also,  the  ratification  of  the  Anglo-Iraqi  Treaty 
by  the  Baghdad  Assembly  has  attached  to  it  the  rider  that 
“this  Treaty  is  invalid  if  Britain  does  not  protect  Iraq’s 
entire  rights  in  the  Mosul  vilayet.”  Further,  it  is  true 
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that  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  League  of  Nations  seem 
to  indicate,  by  its  appointment  of  a  neutral  commission  to 
investigate  the  whole  boundary  question,  its  determination 
to  effect  a  settlement.  But  the  very  unpleasant  fact  remains 
that,  just  as  the  Turks  violated  the  Mudania  Convention, 
so  have  they  broken  the  status  quo  regarding  Mosul  w’hich 
was  laid  down  by  the  Lausanne  Treaty.  They  have  in¬ 
vaded  with  regular  troops  Iraqi  territory,  despite  Fethi 
Bey’s  assurances  at  Geneva  that  the  status  quo  would  be 
respected.  They  are  snapping  their  fingers  at  us.  At  the 
moment  of  this  writing  their  forces  have  not  been  with¬ 
drawn,  but  are  advancing,  and  two  British  Notes,  calling 
attention  to  this  state  of  affairs  and  requesting  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  these  troops  across  the  frontier,  have  not  even 
received  a  reply.  The  remonstrances  of  the  British  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Constantinople  have  apparently  had  no  result. 
Our  commanders  in  Northern  Iraq  are  being  credited  in 
our  press  with  great  forbearance,  whereas  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that  they  have  retired  both  their  troops  and  police  as 
the  Turks  have  come  on.  This  is  the  kind  of  tactic  on 
which  Easterns  will  place  but  one  interpretation — weak¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Britain  has  incurred  a 
definite  responsibility  for  Iraq,  and  it  can  never  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  running  away  from  it.  Surely  the  time  has 
come  for  Britain  to  make  a  firm  stand,  and  this  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  Iraq  but  for  the  sake  of  all  our  interests  in 
the  East.  The  Turks  must  be  repelled.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  be  satis¬ 
factorily  approached  and  haply  solved. 

P.S.,  October  i6th. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  Sultan  Saud  has 
occupied  Mecca,  Medina  may  be  expected  to  fall  soon  into  his  hands,  and 
Ali  has  retreated  to  Jeddah — a  king  without  a  kingdom.  The  Sherifian 
claim  to  .Arabia  is  now  seen  to  be  what  it  always  was — a  mirage.  .As 
regards  Iraq,  further  discussion  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  agreement 
with  Fethi  Bey  that  the  Turks  should  respect  the  status  quo  on  the  Mosul 
frontier  has  made  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  situation.  The  matter 
has  been  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  the 
governing  fact  is  that  the  Turks  have  not  retired — they  continue  to  snap 
their  fingers  at  us,  and  think  they  have  won  the  first  move ! 


THE  LEE  COMMISSION  AND  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

By  Stanley  Rice 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  appointment  of  the  Public  Services 
Commission  which  went  to  India  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Lee  was  unwelcome  to  all  save  one  of  the  parties 
interested.  The  Moderate  Indian  politician  groaned  at 
the  thought  of  another  burden  to  be  placed  upon  the 
already  overstrained  financial  camel.  The  Services  de¬ 
clared  roundly  that  incessant  memorials  which  had  no 
apparent  effect  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  necessary  materials  upon  which  to  act;  if  he  had 
the  will  to  act,  they  were  convinced  that  there  was  a  way, 
or  if  it  really  was  the  case  that  the  finance  of  the  country 
did  not  permit  of  what  they  claimed  to  be  a  measure  of 
simple  justice,  why,  then,  the  Lee  Commission  was  not 
going  to  coin  any  more  money,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
going  to  take  pro  tanto  some  of  it  away  with  them.  But 
there  was  a  deeper  apprehension.  The  Commission  was, 
of  course,  bound  to  take  evidence,  and  there  was  grave 
misgiving  lest  its  very  publicity  should  serve  to  fan  the 
flame  of  racial  animosity,  and  especially  of  hostility  to  the 
Services  in  whose  interests  it  was  working.  Its  composition 
also  might  disclose  an  unpleasant  cleavage,  for  Indians 
and  English  do  not  think  alike,  and  a  committee  composed 
of  four  Englishmen  and  four  Indians  suggested  a  split 
vote  which  threatened  to  be  constant,  thus  putting  a  grave 
responsibility  upon  the  chairman  with  his  casting  vote. 
The  one  party  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  given  the 
Commission  a  qualified  welcome  was  the  party  of  Swaraj, 
since  it  contained  great  possibilities  of  political  capital 
which  could  be  utilised  against  the  special  objects  of  their 
dislike.  It  would  doubtless  give  them  particular  pleasure 
to  veto  if  they  could  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  favour  of  the  English  Services,  and  as  it  was 
their  avowed  object  to  get  rid  of  the  English,  this  could 
be  done  under  a  specious  plea  of  logical  tactics. 
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But  the  memorials  were  not  lost  on  the  Secretary  of 
State.  They  had  driven  home  the  conviction  that  even 
the  better  paid  officers  were  finding  it  hard  to  make  two 
ends  meet,  and  that  to  the  new  anxieties  of  an  unexpected 
position  and  of  unforeseen  responsibilities  were  added  the 
constant  worry  of  domestic  embarrassment.  Something 
had  to  be  done.  The  “  steel  frame  ”  showed  no  signs  of 
breaking,  but  here  and  there  it  was  ominously  bending. 
As  long,  too,  as  the  conditions  of  service  remained  so  un¬ 
attractive  recruitment  was  languishing,  and  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Commission  showed  a  very  startling  decrease 
in  British  candidates  since  the  war,  even  when  allowances 
were  made  for  the  special  recruitment  of  war  candidates. 
To  do  the  Government  justice,  however,  they  were  not 
solely  influenced  by  the  future;  they  viewed  with  genuine 
concern  the  condition  into  which  the  Services  had  fallen, 
and  they  recognised  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  allow  them  to 
suffer  such  a  diminution  of  prestige  as  must  follow  upon 
constant  financial  embarrassment.  Their  task,  however, 
was  difficult.  In  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  India 
politics  could  not  be  ignored,  and  the  issue  of  autocratic 
orders,  even  though  they  might  be  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  was  certain  to  be  unpopular  in  the 
extreme  when  they  were  obviously  intended  to  benefit  the 
English  Services  at  the  expense  of  India.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  theory  of  Parliament  that  these  Services  were 
essential  to  Indian  well-being;  nowhere  was  it  more  plainly 
so  stated  than  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report.  But 
there  were  hardly  any  Indians  who  really  accepted  it, 
though  a  certain  few  might  pay  it  lip-service  and  a  rather 
larger  number  honestly  believed  in  the  limited  employment 
of  Europeans  in  certain  departments. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  terms  of  reference  suggested 
a  compromise.  The  Commission  was  charged  to  enquire 
not  only  into  the  “  organisation  and  general  conditions  ot 
service,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  those  Services,”  but  also 
into  “  the  possibility  of  transferring  immediately  or 
gradually  any  of  their  present  duties  and  functions  to 
services  constituted  on  a  Provincial  basis,”  and  as  a 
corollary  to  this  “  the  recruitment  of  Europeans  and 
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Indians  respectively,”  and  “  the  best  methods  of  ensuring 
and  maintaining  such  recruitment.”  Here  were  plain 
hints.  Something  was  to  be  done  for  the  European  Ser¬ 
vices;  that  much  was  expected  of  the  Commission.  But 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  inevitably  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  something  might  also  be  done  to  speed  up  the 
“  association  of  Indians  ”  of  which  the  Declaration  of 
August,  1917,  had  spoken,  and  this  could  be  arranged  by 
recommendations  on  recruitment. 

It  is  here  as  well  to  explain  again,  what  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  that  the  Indian  Swaraj  Question  contains 
two  quite  distinct  branches.  The  first  of  these  is  the  growth 
of  democratic  institutions.  The  second  is  the  replacement 
of  Englishmen  by  Indians,  upon  which  Indian  eyes  are 
almost  exclusively  turned.  It  is  a  matter  of  far  less 
moment  to  the  Indian  politician  that  the  country  should 
be  governed  by  itself  than  that  it  should  be  governed  by 
Indians.  Thus  it  was  that  very  part  of  the  new  order 
which  most  interested  Indians,  and  which  at  any  rate  for 
the  present  is  most  likely  to  affect  India’s  destinies,  that 
the  Commission  was  called  upon  to  investigate  in  addition 
to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Superior  Services.  Many 
of  the  prognostications  came  true.  The  evidence  was  of 
so  delicate  a  nature  that  witnesses  were  given  the  option 
of  testifying  in  camera^  and  as  the  whole  cannot  be  printed 
it  was  decided  to  print  no  part  of  it.  The  Report  was 
admittedly  a  compromise,  each  side  abating  some  of  its 
claims  in  order  to  secure  the  weight  of  unanimity,  and  in 
one  instance  where  the  parties  found  no  way  of  adjustment 
the  cleavage  on  racial  lines  was  apparent.  On  the  other 
hand,  unanimity  on  all  major  points  enabled  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  claim  that  the  proposes,  far  from  being  autocratic, 
were  the  considered  verdict  of  disinterested  Englishmen 
and  representative  Indians. 

The  notion  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  the  best  paid 
service  in  the  world  was  fast  passing  into  a  legend.  Com¬ 
parison  with  the  conditions  of  other  Overseas  Services 
showed  that  even  upon  financial  considerations  the 
erstwhile  Blue  Riband  was  becoming  distinctly  faded,  and 
that  which  applied  to  the  Civil  Service  applied  with  even 
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greater  force  to  the  Public  Works,  the  Police,  and  other 
minor  departments  whose  members  boasted,  each  in  his 
own  line,  of  traditions  no  lower  than  those  of  the  premier 
Service.  The  political  conditions  of  the  country  and  the 
atmosphere  of  hostility — sometimes  even  of  danger — in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  live  were  added  to  financial 
difficulties  to  create  a  general  feeling  of  discontent. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  there  was  an  impression  that  the  Ser¬ 
vices  who  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Govern¬ 
ment  were  being  sacrificed  to  the  clamour  of  those  who 
could  make  Government  very  uncomfortable,  and  this 
impression  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  apparent  futility 
of  memorials  which  never  produced  any  tangible  result. 
The  Commission  carried  with  it  at  least  this  consolation, 
that  while  memorials  might  be  ignored  it  was  impossible 
to  ignore  the  Report  of  a  specially  constituted  Royal 
Commission. 

The  Report  itself  wastes  very  few  words;  it  is,  indeed, 
a  model  of  brevity  considering  the  scope  of  the  issues 
involved.  The  reliefs  which  it  offers  are  in  themselves 
modest — free  passages,  certain  concessions  to  meet  the 
fall  in  exchange,  an  increase  of  overseas  allowance, 
designed  to  compensate  the  European  for  the  extra 
expenses  incidental  to  race  and  domicile,  and  some 
facilities  in  medical  attendance,  besides  in  the  special  case 
of  the  Police  alone,  whose  position  in  India  is  just  now 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  a  small  increase  in  basic  pay, 
admittedly  overdue.  These  proposals  do  not  meet  what 
the  Services  consider  to  be  their  just  demands,  but  they 
have  accepted  them  loyally  and  are  prepared  to  abide  by 
them,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

The  Commission  appear  to  be  confident  that  their  pro¬ 
posals  to  safeguard  the  Services  in  their  careers  and 
prospects  will  meet  the  case  and  will  stimulate  recruitment, 
but  this  optimism  is  hardly  justified  by  the  facts.  It  is  this 
uncertainty  of  outlook  which  more  than  anything  else  is 
killing  the  old  zest  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  as  a  career. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  factors  which  no  Royal 
Commission  could  eliminate — the  transference  of  certain 
higher  posts  to  Indians,  thereby  decreasing  the  chances  of 
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promotion  and  blocking  the  way  of  the  younger  men ;  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  which  unceasingly  demands  the 
employment  of  Indians  at  the  expense  of  Europeans;  the 
possible  rearrangement  and  reduction  of  some  higher  posts 
consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  ministries.  But 
the  Services  have  asked  for  some  guarantee  that  they  will 
not  be  deprived  of  their  career  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  in 
particular  the  guarantee  of  Parliament.  What  have  they 
got?  The  ridiculous  covenant  of  the  Civil  Service  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  regular  contract  applicable  to  all  services 
and  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law;  such  a  document  would 
no  doubt  have  moral  force  even  though  the  individual 
probably  could  not  afford  to  bring  an  action,  and  to  that 
extent  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  resounding 
but  ambiguous  phrase  “  existing  and  accruing  rights  ” 
which  occurs  in  section  96  of  the  Act  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  just  nothing  at  all  unless  the  right  not  to  be 
kicked  into  the  street  is  counted  for  something.  But  the 
Commission  merely  proposes  to  turn  over  the  interpretation 
to  another  body  which  will  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
itself.  Pensions  are  to  be  commutable  up  to  one-half 
instead  of  one-third,  but  the  apprehensions  of  the  Services 
regarding  them  are  dismissed  with  the  cheery  remark  that 
the  Commission  does  not  share  them.  It  will  be  matter 
for  surprise  if  such  suggestions  as  these  really  stimulate 
recruitment.  The  young  man  entering  the  Service  does 
not  look  so  far  ahead  as  pensions.  What  he  wants  to 
know  is  that  his  career  is  reasonably  secure.  The  official 
view  apparently  is  that  a  real  guarantee  is  an  impossibility; 
one  Parliament  cannot  bind  the  next,  and  whatever  promise 
may  be  made  may  be  repudiated  in  the  next  six  months. 
That  may  be  true  from  the  strictly  constitutional  stand¬ 
point,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  Government,  unless  it 
were  of  the  revolutionary  type,  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
dishonour  the  pledges  made  by  its  predecessor,  especially 
to  its  own  servants  serving  in  a  country  which  is  supposed 
to  be  outside  the  range  of  party  politics. 

The  Commission  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  treat  the  Report  as  a  whole  as  regards  its  main  pro¬ 
posals;  you  cannot,  they  say  in  effect,  accept  some  parts 
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and  reject  others  without  doing  violence  to  the  whole 
structure.  The  reason  is  clear;  indeed,  they  give  it  them¬ 
selves.  The  Report  is  a  compromise,  and  a  compromise 
is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain.  If,  therefore, 
the  Services  are  to  be  compensated,  the  price  must  be  paid, 
and  that  price  is  a  more  rapid  admission  of  Indians  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Services  and  an  extension  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  system.  Expressed  in  terms  of  percentages,  the 
result  of  the  proposals  would  not  seem  to  be  great;  but 
Sir  Alexander  Muddiman,  speaking  for  the  Government 
of  India,  gave  some  remarkable  figures.  When  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  had  reached  the  basis  of  equal  division 
between  the  races  there  would  be  some  675  Europeans  left, 
of  whom  only  about  400  would  at  any  one  time  be  on 
responsible  duty.  The  Civil  Service  and  the  Police, 
which  are  called  the  key  services,  would  muster  about  900 
Europeans  between  them,  and  the  whole  administrative 
machinery  on  the  All-India  (as  opposed  to  the  Provincial) 
basis  would  include  some  1,300  Europeans,  including 
doctors  on  the  military  reserve.  The  steel  frame  is 
wearing  thin. 

The  expansion  of  the  Provincial  system,  technically 
known  as  Provincialisation,  requires  a  brief  explanation. 
Certain  officers  are  recruited  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
come  under  his  control ;  certain  other  appointments  are 
made  and  the  control  over  them  retained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  the  Provincial  Governments.  Such 
officers  pass  no  competitive  examination,  and  usually  rise 
through  clerical  posts.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  scope 
of  their  promotion,  but  it  was  also  felt  that  the  Ministers 
who  are  in  charge  of  “  transferred  ”  subjects  under  the 
dyarchical  system  were  in  an  anomalous  position  in  that 
they  had  no  control  over  their  own  All-India  subordinates. 
The  Report  implies  that  no  practical  difficulty  had  hitherto 
been  felt,  but  the  Commission,  following  the  French  plan 
of  strict  logic  rather  than  the  usual  English  one  of  looking 
to  practical  utility  and  leaving  logic  to  take  care  of  itself, 
have  proposed  to  meet  the  case  by  turning  over  the  fer- 
sonnel  of  the  transferred  subjects  as  far  as  may  be  to 
Local  Governments.  This  means  the  disappearance  of  the 
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Educational,  of  the  Agricultural  and  Veterinary,  and  of 
parts  of  the  Forest  and  Engineering  services  as  fields  for 
European  activity.  It  is  a  fair  presumption,  however,  that 
the  Commission  was  not  convinced  by  its  own  arguments, 
and  that  in  this  respect  the  European  members  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  Indian  members.  One  of  the  expressed 
desires  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  to  get  control  of  the 
administrative  machinery,  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  To  this  the  Services  them¬ 
selves  are  inflexibly  opposed  on  the  ground,  amongst 
others,  that  the  Government  of  India  is  in  a  state  of  transi¬ 
tion,  that  they  have  no  certainty  to  what  kind  of  tender 
mercies  they  would  be  committed,  and  that,  to  judge  by 
the  present  attitude,  they  would  be  exposed  to  harsh,  if 
not  altogether  unfair,  treatment. 

More  is  involved  in  this  control  than  is  at  first  sight 
apparent :  the  Commission  has  called  it  “  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  issues  of  our  enquiry.”  For  with  the  control  of  the 
Services  goes  the  power  to  make  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  govern  them,  and  anyone  conversant  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  Civil  Service  knows  that  even  impartial  and 
apparently  just  rules  can  be  interpreted  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  an  individual  or  of  a  class.  To  control  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  is  a  long  step  towards  complete 
independence;  that  is  why  Indians  of  a  certain  political 
colour  give  the  matter  a  place  of  importance  next  to 
finance,  and  that  is  why  the  Services  are  so  strongly 
opposed  to  any  such  measure  of  devolution.  They  feel 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  man  of  tried  honesty, 
unlikely  to  be  deflected  by  political  considerations  or 
swayed  by  every  wind  of  political  agitation;  and,  while 
not  imputing  dishonesty  to  the  Government  of  India, 
however  constituted,  they  do  not  feel  certain  that  they 
will  not  give  way  to  popular  opinion  if  it  is  expressed 
strongly  enough,  and  do  that  which  is  expedient  rather 
than  that  which  is  just. 

The  Commission  was  instructed  to  make  all  haste,  for 
relief  to  the  Services  had  become  urgent,  and  they  rightly 
took  credit  for  the  promptitude  with  which  the  Report 
was  submitted.  Suddenly  the  Government  flung  a  bomb- 
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shell.  It  was  announced  that  they  had  promised  to  allow 
the  Legislative  Assembly  to  debate  the  proposals, 
although  the  Commission  had  been  at  some  pains  to  avoid 
any  suggestions  which  might  involve  the  intervention  of 
that  body.  This  involved  the  postponement  of  any 
decision  until  after  the  September  session,  and  Lord  Lee, 
to  whom  much  of  the  credit  is  due,  complained  bitterly 
that  his  great  effort  had  been  wasted.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  some  justification  for  the  action  of  Government.  In 
any  case  it  was  obvious  that  the  Government  of  India, 
and  through  it  the  Local  Governments,  would  have  to  be 
consulted  on  so  far-reaching  a  subject,  and  official  con¬ 
sultations  are  not  begun  and  ended  in  a  day.  Moreover, 
the  Government  was  in  a  dilemma.  If  they  ignored  the 
Legislative  Assembly  they  invited  the  criticism  that  the 
voice  of  the  “  people  ”  was  only  to  be  heard  in  minor 
matters  and  the  Reforms  were  a  sham;  if  they  consulted 
it,  and  the  result  was  what  everyone  expected,  they  must 
cither  accept  the  decision  or  overrule  it.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to  consult 
the  Assembly,  for,  as  was  pointed  out,  every  suggestion 
was  within  the  competence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council.  But  political  situations  are  not  governed  by 
cut  and  dried  legalities. 

They  chose  to  consult  the  Assembly,  and  they  are  now 
landed  in  a  more  difficult  position  than  ever.  The 
Assembly,  by  68  votes  to  46,  accepted  an  amendment 
which  was  virtually  a  rejection  of  the  whole  Report.  To 
bow  to  this  decision  is  practical  abdication,  as  will  pre¬ 
sently  be  shown ;  to  override  it  is  to  furnish  the  enemy  with 
the  ammunition  on  which  he  has  been  counting.  But 
again,  to  accept  it  is  to  abandon  the  Services  and  to  prove 
to  them  that  Government  is  ready  to  sacrifice  them  for  a 
political  advantage.  For  the  Indian  attitude  makes  it 
clear  that  no  proposal  emanating  from  Government  will 
find  favour  unless  the  Assembly  itself  chooses  to  endorse 
it ;  in  other  words,  in  order  to  secure  the  vote  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  surrender  the  vital  point  of  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  control  and  hand  over  the  Services  to  the  caprice 
of  the  Legislature.  That  is  abdication.  No  Indian  is 
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content  with  the  present  rate  of  “  Indianisation  ” ;  and 
apparently  even  the  generous  price  which  the  Lee  Com¬ 
mission  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  its  relief  proposals 
is  not  high  enough  to  satisfy  the  extreme  party.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  popular  control  of  the  Ser¬ 
vices  would  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drive 
Englishmen  out  of  the  country;  every  opportunity  would 
be  taken  of  making  the  position  of  the  Services  intolerable, 
and  every  device  would  be  employed  to  render  the  Services 
unattractive  to  possible  recruits.  To  destroy  the  Services 
is  to  destroy  the  whole  existing  machinery  of  government ; 
such  Europeans  as  remained  would  be  allowed  on  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  sufferance  until  such  time  as  they,  too, 
could  be  made  to  go. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  two  things,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition.  The  Englishman  is  working  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  democratic  institutions,  and  regards  the  admission 
of  Indians  to  power  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  the  Indian  wants 
the  power,  and  does  not  care  much  what  sort  of  government 
will  follow  upon  it.  And  again,  the  Englishman  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  a  strong  infusion  of  the  British 
element  is  essential  for  the  gradual  advance  of  the  country 
to  self-government;  the  Indian  does  not  think  that  any 
European  is  required,  though  some  of  them  may  say  so 
either  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  or 
because  they  have  never  really  thought  about  the  matter. 
A  few  there  are  who  admit  that  the  British  Army  (and 
Navy,  vaguely  conceived),  the  Political  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Department,  ought  to  remain  for  a  while,  but 
even  they  look  forward  to  an  early  deliverance  from  the 
tutelage.  Let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  said  without 
rancour.  It  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  disloyal,  that  India  should  aspire  to  govern  herself  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  as  easy  to  argue  that  India  is  right 
as  that  England  is  right,  if  only  you  can  translate  yourself 
into  the  Swarajist  frame  of  mind  and  get  rid  of  preconcep¬ 
tions.  In  any  case,  however,  the  ideals  are  absolutely 
divergent. 

Good,  however,  may  come  out  of  evil.  The  Swarajist 
party  is  logical  in  its  uncompromising  hostility,  and  an  open 
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foe  is  better  than  a  concealed  one.  The  wholesale  rejec¬ 
tion  of  proposals  which  are  in  themselves  so  eminently 
reasonable,  which  go  so  far  to  conciliate  Indian  opinion, 
and  which,  so  far  as  the  main  lines  are  concerned,  can  only 
be  seriously  contested  upon  the  grounds  of  finance,  really 
leaves  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  free  hand.  The  bar¬ 
gain  remains  the  same,  for  the  consent  of  the  Indian  mem¬ 
bers  was  obtained  on  the  principle  of  quid  fro  quo\  it 
would  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  liberated  from  any  of  its  contractual  obligations. 
But  for  the  immediate  issue  wholesale  rejection  is  easier  to 
deal  with  than  detailed  criticism.  Possibly  the  Indian 
Opposition  has  felt  this ;  they  could  not  reasonably  demand 
a  more  rapid  rate  of  Indianisation,  or  a  greater  share  for 
Provincial  servants,  while  trying  to  whittle  down  or  alto¬ 
gether  to  eliminate  the  reliefs  proposed.  It  becomes  now  a 
question  of  abstract  principle;  and  it  becomes  a  question 
no  longer  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  for  Parliament. 
For  Parliament  has  declared  that  it  alone  is  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  rate  of  advance  towards  self-government,  and 
the  surrender  of  control  over  the  Services,  together  with  the 
cessation  of  all  recruitment,  implies  not  only  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  is  prepared  to  abdicate,  but  that  Parliament 
is  willing  to  allow  its  hand  to  be  forced.  What  is  to  be  the 
issue?  If  the  Prime  Minister  ^  is  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
message  which  he  sent  to  India  in  the  early  days  of  his 
Premiership  and  declines  to  be  bullied,  the  answer  cannot 
be  doubtful,  but  at  least  he  knows  where  he  stands. 

(i)  Ramsay  MacDonald.  Written  before  the  political  crisis. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  LENINISM 
By  Lancelot  Lawton 

When  I  was  in  Russia  I  found  that  the  Bolsheviks  were 
all  under  the  spell  of  what  they  called  Leninism.  Karl 
Marx  was  much  revered,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  back  number.  I  was  most  anxious  to  find 
out  precisely  what  Leninism  meant.  One  day 
Kamenev,  who  at  present  is  the  most  influential 
of  all  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  said  that  two  chapters  were  missing  from  Marx,  one 
describing  how  a  Socialist  revolution  was  to  be  made, 
the  other  describing  the  position  of  the  working  classes 
on  the  day  following  their  assumption  of  power,  and  the 
problems  they  would  be  called  upon  to  solve.  Lenin,  he 
continued,  completed  the  work  of  Marx.  He  invented  the 
idea  of  getting  into  power  by  bloody  civil  war  and  intro¬ 
duced  terrible  forms  of  class  struggle.  And  he  maintained 
himself  in  power  by  putting  forward  as  the  central  idea 
of  the  revolution  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

There  you  have  in  the  plain  language  of  one  of  Lenin’s 
nearest  disciples  an  authentic  definition  of  Leninism ; 
bloody  civil  war,  bitter  class  struggle,  proletarian  dictator¬ 
ship. 

Some  days  later  Zinoviev,  who  is  second  only  to 
Kamenev  in  influence,  also  made  a  speech,  in  which  the 
following  remarkable  passage  occurred  : — 

Who  of  us  before  the  Revolution  thought  about  the  economical  and 
political  rdlp  of  the  bourgeoisie,  how  they  would  look  in  reality  a  few 
years  after  the  Revolution?  Marx  said  nothing  about  this.  Even  Lenin 
was  silent  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  We  cried  that  we  would  crush  the  bour¬ 
geoisie.  But  they  survive.  They  are  a  fact.  And  they  are  growing  like 
a  fever. 

Thus  no  sooner  has  Kamenev  told  us  that  Lenin  com¬ 
pleted  Marx  by  stimulating  class  hatred  and  civil  war 
and  by  designing  forms  in  which  proletarian  dictatorship 
could  function,  than  Zinoviev  comes  along  and  says : 
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But  he  forgot  one  important  matter,  and  so  did  we  all.  He  forgot 
how  the  conquered  bourgeoisie  would  look  and  deport  themselves  several 
years  after  their  conquest;  and  now  we  find  that  they  are  actually  alive 
and  are  even  menacing  our  Proletarian  State. 

Thus  we  reach  the  strange  position :  Marx  forgot  about 
the  possibility  of  the  proletarians  getting  into  power,  and 
Lenin,  who  successfully  planned  a  civil  war  which  actually 
put  them  there,  in  turn  forgot  about  the  bourgeoisie 
altogether. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  there  was  but  one 
cry  :  “  Down  with  the  bourgeoisie  !  Exterminate  them  !  ” 
And  hundreds  of  thousands  were  exterminated,  but  a  good 
few  managed  somehow  or  other  to  survive,  and  many  new 
ones  have  since  sprung  up.  Indeed,  I  should  say  that  as 
a  class  the  bourgeoisie  is  almost  as  strong  numerically  as 
it  was  in  pre-revolution  days.  I  found,  when  I  was  in 
Russia,  that  this  was  a  problem  which  troubled  the 
Bolsheviks  very  much.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
fundamental  theory  of  Communism,  as  it  is  taught  in  Soviet 
Russia,  is  that  there  must  be  a  society  without  classes; 
that  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  an  indispensable 
instrument  for  bringing  about  this  condition,  and  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  remote  ideal  of  Socialism  without 
the  State. 

But  up  to  the  present,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  the  reverse 
has  happened :  class  divisions  remain  and  are  as  sharply 
accentuated  as  ever.  The  following  table  showing  the 
different  occupations  of  the  town  population  in  Soviet 
Russia,  which  I  have  extracted  from  an  official  statistical 
report  of  current  date,  gives  us  a  complete  picture  of  the 
concrete  results  of  Bolshevism  seven  years  after  the 


Revolution : — 

Number. 

Workmen  ...  .  1,908,334 

Servants  .  296,759 

Officials  and  employees  .  1*568, 137 

Free  professions  (doctors,  lawyers,  artists,  etc.)  ...  62,697 

Individuals  who  are  their  own  masters  .  1,131,289 

Relatives  employed  in  business  .  659,531 

Individuals  and  students  in  receipt  of  State  help  ...  635.748 

Others  .  573.898 

Unemployed  .  790,452 


Total  .  7,626,845 
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Genuine  proletarian  elements,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  and 
in  that  total  the  number  set  down  under  the  heading 
of  “  servants  ”  is  included.  The  rest  are  by  no  means 
capitalists ;  for  poverty  is  general  in  Russia — to  that  extent 
equality  has  been  established.  But  an  overwhelmingly 
large  proportion,  the  majority  indeed,  are  individuals  whom 
the  Bolsheviks  would  certainly  label  bourgeois',  and  of 
these  considerably  more  than  a  million  are,  as  will  be 
noted,  still  their  own  masters.  All  such  details,  it  should 
be  emphasised,  relate  solely  to  the  towns.  In  the  country 
(where  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  is  located) 
the  figures  are  still  worse  for  the  Bolsheviks.  There,  hardly 
any  individuals  are  Communists,  and  the  rich  peasant  is 
thriving  in  place  of  the  dispossessed  landowner. 

Thus  after  seven  years  of  revolution  the  Bolsheviks 
wake  up  with  a  start  to  find  that  it  is  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  to  exterminate  the  bourgeoisie,  and  for  the  first  time 
they  begin  to  think  seriously  about  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  no  practical  plan  for  dealing  with  this  very  grave 
danger  to  themselves.  They  confess,  with  true  Russian 
naivete,  th^t  they  are  drifting  God  knows  whither,  and 
that  they  have  not  the  least  conception  of  what  form 
developments  will  take  in  the  future.  The  whole  business 
began  as  an  experiment,  and  it  goes  on  as  such.  “  We 
Russian  people,”  said  a  professor  to  me  when  I  was  in 
Russia,  “  are  what  the  rabbit  is  to  the  physiologist.  We 
are  vivisected  by  the  Communist  surgeons  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

No  doubt  at  one  time  many  Bolsheviks  imagined  that 
the  bourgeoisie  could  be  exterminated  by  the  simple 
method  of  massacre ;  and  a  good  few  still  cherish  the  same 
insane  illusion.  But  the  real  leaders,  a  trifle  satiated  with 
bloodshed,  have  come  round  to  the  view  that  the 
bourgeoisie  must  be  put  up  with  for  a  while  at  least;  that 
they  can  be  allowed  so  much  rope  and  no  more;  that  in 
effect  they  can  be  kept  in  a  permanent  state  of  poverty, 
and  for  ever  deprived  of  all  political  rights.  Many  of 
them  will  starve  and  die ;  that  cannot  be  helped.  (Russians 
say  cynically  that  at  present  the  only  cheap  thing  in  the 
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country  is  human  life.  Some  of  them  will  be  of  temporary 
use  to  the  State  as  specialists  and  Government  officials. 
So  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  replace  them  with  proletarian 
elements  this  will  be  done.  What  is  to  happen  to  them 
afterwards.^  Of  what  importance  is  that?  Who  cares? 
It  is  the  experiment  that  matters. 

In  the  Socialist  State  there  can  be  no  freedom  for  the 
bourgeoisie.  They  must  be  “  controlled.”  This  means 
that  what  is  called  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  must 
go  on — for  how  long  no  one  knows.  Presumably,  as  long 
as  the  bourgeoisie  remains  the  bourgeoisie,  which  suggests 
for  ever.  In  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat  in  Russia;  there  is  only  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  secret  police.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  this 
dictatorship  that  even  letters  addressed  to  prominent  men 
like  Kamenev  are  opened  and  scrutinised  by  them  before 
being  delivered. 

The  official  justification  is  that  the  terror  is  merely  the 
instrument  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  and  that  this, 
in  turn,  is  founded  upon  the  vote  of  every  individual  in 
the  State  except  clergymen,  merchants,  and  “  exploiters 
of  others.”  Such  a  claim  is  mere  sophistry.  For  the 
voting  takes  place  in  the  very  presence  of  the  terror, 
and  is  therefore  valueless  as  an  expression  of  popular 
will.  In  their  hearts  the  Bolsheviks  know  this  to  be 
true,  and,  when  pressed,  take  refuge  in  the  familiar 
excuse  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  But  even  were 
this  admissible,  what  evidence  do  they  offer  that  they  are 
the  type  of  men  fit  to  produce  the  end — the  end  being 
a  race  of  perfect  men  living  in  perfect  happiness  in  a 
perfect  world  ?  Very  little  in  view  of  the  state  of  Russia 
at  present. 

When  I  was  in  Moscow  I  did  not  meet  with  anyone  who 
could  even  give  a  clear  definition  of  the  word  “  bourgeoisT 
One  prominent  Communist  whom  I  questioned  on  the 
subject  answered  glibly  that  a  bourgeois  was  an  individual 
who  exploited  the  labour  of  others. 

“  Then  am  I  a  bourgeois  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  No,  you  are  not,”  he  said.  “  You  earn  your  livelihood 
by  writing  with  your  own  hand.” 

VOL.  CXVI.  N.S.  B  B 
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“  But  assuming  that  I  employed,  and  thus  ‘  exploited,’ 
a  secretary  or  a  typist — what  would  I  be  then  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  you  would  be  a  bourgeois,^'  he  replied 
hesitatingly. 

Another  Bolshevik  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  easy  to 
define  a  bourgeois :  he  was  an  individualist.  Whereupon 
I  replied  that  if  I  accepted  that  definition  nearly  all  the 
Communists  whom  I  had  met  in  Soviet  Russia  would  be 
bozirgeoisy  for,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  they  were  Communists 
only  in  theory,  but  in  practice  were  most  pronounced 
individualists,  and  that  the  struggle  for  power  and  place  in 
the  Russian  Socialist  State  was  as  intense,  if  not,  indeed, 
more  so,  than  that  going  on  in  any  capitalist  State.  This 
is  literally  true.  In  Soviet  Russia  everyone  is  elbowing 
one  another  in  order  to  secure  a  privileged  position  in  the 
immense  Bureaucracy,  which  is  the  principal  source  of 
intelligent  employment.  And  State  trusts,  of  which  big 
industry  is  made  up,  think  of  little  else  but  competition 
one  with  another,  and,  rather  than  have  regard  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  are  intent  upon 
squeezing  the  utmost  farthing  of  profit  out  of  the  pro¬ 
letarians  and  peasants.  Thus,  it  seems,  neither  the  term 
“  individualist  ”  nor  that  of  “  exploiter  ”  is  apposite. 

A  better,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  definition  was 
used  by  the  artistic  intelligentsia,  who  regarded  himself 
as  advanced  in  the  old  days,  and  who  in  these  times  is 
called  reactionary  and  bourgeois  by  the  Bolsheviks.  He 
frankly  looked  w'^ondibour  geois  as  a  conventionally  minded 
and  self-satisfied  individual,  who  “  did  himself  well  ”  and 
always  behaved  and  thought  as  the  majority  of  mortals 
behaved  and  thought.  It  has  remained  for  Karl  Marx 
and  the  Bolsheviks  to  discover  the  bourgeoisie  as  an 
economic  species  and  as  an  identifiable  class. 

The  subject  is  one  upon  which  much  mental  confusion 
exists  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  Russia.  Although  the  Russian  workmen  are  far  worse 
off  than  before  the  war,  many  of  them  are  in  a  better,  much 
better,  position  than  the  ordinary  intellectual ;  the  revolution 
has  awakened  new  needs  in  them,  and,  as  might  only  be  ex¬ 
pected,  all  their  tendencies  are  reminiscent  of  the  crudities 
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and  extravagances  of  the  newly  rich.  Thus  in  a  sense 
they  are  linked  with  the  new  bourgeoisie^  which  is  a  special 
product  of  the  New  Economic  Policy,  the  N.E.P.  as  it 
is  called.  And  the  intelligent  class,  professors,  teachers, 
engineers,  doctors,  etc.,  whom  the  Bolsheviks  contemptu¬ 
ously  label  “  bourgeois  ”  and  regard  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Revolution,  have  been  forced  by  poverty  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  life  which  is  almost  monastic  in  its  simplicity. 

The  w'orker  would  be  indignant  if  you  were  to  accuse 
him  of  bourgeois  tendencies.  He  has  his  own  conception 
of  what  a  bourgeois  is.  It  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  grotesque 
conception,  and  one  which  has  been  largely  shaped  for 
him  by  the  revolutionary  literature  and  the  theatre.  A 
bourgeois  has  a  red  face,  a  double  chin,  and  a  big  stomach, 
is  fond  of  tango,  good  dinners,  and  drink.  It  would  seem 
that  he  wears  a  top  hat  and  evening  clothes  all  day  long; 
and  he  is  incessantly  making  love  to  other  men’s  wives. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  workman,  too,  is  not  fond 
of  good  living — it  is  even  argued  that  he  is  entitled  to  it. 
But  his  good  living,  it  is  claimed,  is  done  in  a  quite 
different  atmosphere.  No  evening  dress,  no  table  decora¬ 
tion — none  of  this  bourgeois  nonsense.  To  such  a  state 
have  things  come  in  Russia  that  if  one  dresses  smartly,  or 
requires  a  clean  tablecloth,  or  an  extra  fork  or  spoon,  or 
polished  boots,  one  is  at  once  accused  (good-humouredly, 
of  course)  of  having  “  old  bourgeois  prejudices.” 

In  these  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Russian  bourgeoisie  are  intensely  miserable.  They  feel 
that  life  has  lost  all  the  little  amenities  and  refinements 
which  made  it  worth  while,  and  that  everything  has  become 
vulgarised.  The  Scythian,  they  say,  has  been  resurrected 
by  the  Revolution.  But  sometimes,  I  think,  they  are  too 
hard  upon  the  worker  and  his  conduct.  The  middle  classes 
have  always  been  a  little  too  precise  about  their  manners, 
a  little  too  anxious  to  show  that  behaving  properly  is  second 
nature  to  them.  Here  the  Russian  aristocrat  has  proved 
himself  more  experienced  and  tolerant.  He  did  not  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  go  into  hysterics  at  seeing  the  workers 
eat  with  their  fingers  that  which  “  ought  ”  to  be  eaten  w  ith 
a  knife  and  fork.  Now  that  he  has  come  down  in  the 
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world  he  does  not  strain  himself  to  keep  up  false  appear¬ 
ances,  but  has  gone  into  the  kitchen  with  the  rest.  But 
the  poor  bourgeoisie  cannot  get  used  to  their  new  position  ; 
for  they  are  desperately  afraid  that  if  they  abandon  their 
exterior  pretences,  nothing  will  be  left  of  their  “  culture,” 
a  precious  word  of  which  they  are  much  too  fond. 

Meanwhile  the  political  Bolshevik — the  Conscious  Bol¬ 
shevik  is,  I  think,  the  proper  term — disposes  of  this,  as 
he  does  of  most  problems,  very  simply.  He  labels  every¬ 
one  who  does  not  approve  of  his  rigid  way  of  thinking  as 
bourgeois.  When  Trotsky,  for  instance,  began  to  agitate 
for  democratic  forms  within  the  Communist  Party  he  and 
his  associates  were  at  once  accused  of  having  bourgeois 
tendencies,  the  most  terrible  accusation  which  could  be 
levelled  against  an  orthodox  Communist.  If  so  sturdy 
a  revolutionary  as  Trotsky  is  thus  under  suspicion,  we  can 
imagine  how  the  ordinary  anti-Bolshevik  is  regarded;  the 
big,  black  label  of  “  bourgeois  ”  is  at  once  affixed  to  him. 
This  means  that  henceforth  he  has  no  political  existence, 
for  anyone  who  is  not  a  Bolshevik  in  Soviet  Russia  is  not 
permitted  to  be  anything  else.  He  is  forced  to  register 
himself  as  “  non-party  ” ;  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
to-day  come  under  this  neutral  designation.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  in  this  age  a  man  should  have  to  submit  to 
a  questioning  by  police  as  to  his  political  convictions,  and 
stranger  still  that  he  should  have  to  reply  “  I  am  without 
political  views !  ”  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  “  I  don’t 
think !  ”  What  is  more  incomprehensible  still  is  that  the 
Bolsheviks  imagine  that  all  is  well  with  their  system  so 
long  as  the  majority  of  people  are  terrorised  into  answering 
in  this  way.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  they  become  amiable  theorists,  insisting  that  all 
forms  of  repression  are  wrong;  and  merely  lead  to  deceit 
and  later  on  to  open  revolt. 

Is  there  any  sign  of  revolt  among  the  bourgeoisie  in 
Soviet  Russia?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  terror  and 
poverty  have  robbed  them  of  all  vitality,  that  they  have 
got  below  the  state  when  rebellion  is  possible.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  the  vitality  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  extremely 
low.  But  the  State  suffers  just  as  much  from  this  fact 
as  they  do  themselves.  The  ordinary  intellectual  employed 
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in  Russia  to-day,  as  I  have  said,  is  paid  far  worse  than  the 
worker.  The  result  is  that  he  has  no  heart  in  his  task  and 
does  as  little  as  he  possibly  can  to  justify  his  earnings. 
Yet  the  State  cannot  be  altogether  without  him.  If  the 
Revolution  has  taught  one  thing  it  is  that  “  surplus  value  ” 
is  as  much  the  product  of  brain  as  of  hand. 

But  not  only  is  the  intellectual  working  at  a  slow  pace, 
but  he  is  beginning,  for  the  first  time  for  several  years, 
to  raise  his  voice  in  protest  against  the  treatment  which  he 
is  receiving.  When  I  was  in  Leningrad  there  was  a 
Conference  of  Engineers,  and  one  delegate  got  up  and 
spoke  in  this  bold  language :  “  We  feel  antipathy  to  our 
work.  What  is  the  reason  ?  We  have  no  prospects.  We 
can’t  count  on  agreement  with  the  Communists.  They 
have  brought  us  here  to  explain  why  our  work  does  not 
go  hand  in  hand  with  theirs.  I  will  tell  the  real  reason. 
It  is  simple.  The  Communists  are  Materialists.  They 
think  that  in  the  first  place  man  must  be  given  the  things 
of  necessity.  We  intelligent  people  think  differently.  We 
say  that  in  the  first  place  we  must  have  the  rights  of  man. 
Until  we  have  got  them  we  cannot  work  energetically. 
The  motto  that  Labour  will  be  the  power  of  the  world  is 
not  a  right  one.  It  is  a  motto  that  binds  our  hands.  The 
power  of  the  world  will  be  the  free  thought  of  the  free 
man.  That  is  the  only  motto  under  which  we  can  and 
will  work.” 

In  replying  to  this  speech  Zinoviev  said  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  Russian  engineers  were  the  most  sensitive 
group  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  Leningrad  was  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  political  centres.  “  But  such  rights,”  he 
added,  “  they  shall  not  see  so  long  as  a  man  cannot  see 
his  own  ears.” 

And  then  came  this  significant  utterance  :  “  We  clearly 
see  now  that  people  speak  in  1924  as  they  dare  not  speak 
in  1918-19  and  20.” 

The  bourgeoisie  are  disarmed,  disorganised,  and 
politically  helpless.  But  they  survive;  they  are,  as 
Zinoviev  says,  a  fact.  For  the  Bolshevik  plan  to  succeed 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  ultimately  exterminated.  But 
how  this  is  to  be  done  no  one  knows.  As  fast  as  they 
are  killed  off  new  ones  appear;  and  even  the  workmen 
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when  they  get  educated  and  rise  in  the  world,  exhibit 
precisely  those  bourgeois  tendencies  which  are  the  plague 
of  Soviet  society.  We  are  taught  by  Christian  fatalists 
that  the  poor  must  always  be  with  us.  The  Bolsheviks, 
who  have  certainly  not  so  far  disproved  this  assertion, 
nevertheless  pour  ridicule  upon  it,  and  rightly  so,  I  think. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  mission  of  their  new  religion  to  teach 
us  that  the  bourgeoisie,  too,  must  always  be  with  us.  Man, 
as  a  materialist,  can  go  no  higher,  and  thus  civilisation 
jumps  from  out  of  the  fire  into  the  flame  ! 

While  many  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  are  in  despair  at 
the  growth  of  the  bourgeois  class,  and  admit  that  they  do 
not  know  whither  the  Revolution  is  drifting,  others  are 
more  optimistic.  These  last  say  that  the  direction  is  right 
— Soviet  Russia  is  on  the  way  to  the  creation  of  the  Perfect 
Man.  Such  idea  has  seized  upon  many  people  who  talk 
about  it  enthusiastically,  as  though  it  were  a  vision  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ — or  Lenin,  dare  T  say  ? 

How'  queer  that  the  divine  image  of  perfection  should 
shine  forth  so  luminously  amid  all  the  filth  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  Revolution !  Myerhold,  the  producer,  has 
turned  his  dramatic  school  into  a  human  laboratory,  where 
he  is  endeavouring  to  create  a  new  type  of  actor  in  his 
scientific  quest  for  perfection  !  Dr.  Siemashko,  the  Com¬ 
missar  for  Health,  is  striving  to  bring  up  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  after  the  manner  of  Greek  Gods.  Trotsky  has 
suddenly  gone  mad  on  culture.  He  dreams  of  a  world 
composed  of  Communist  nobility.  But  men  of  the 
Zinoviev  type  imagine  perfection  to  be  plenitude ;  they 
laugh  at  the  wide  girth  of  the  capitalist,  but  are  themselves 
as  gross  as  the  Moscow  merchant  of  Tsarist  times.  And 
to  the  proletarians  they  sing  the  old,  old  tune,  so  familiar 
in  the  West,  work  harder  and  you  will  grow  rich  and  fat. 
But  the  worker  does  not  respond.  In  spite  of  all  the 
prattle  about  the  dignity  of  labour,  he  hates  his  job — it  is 
dirty  and  tedious.  And  so  the  Revolution  hangs  in  mid¬ 
air.  It  set  out  to  lead  the  proletarians  somewhere,  but 
where  it  does  not  know.  The  truth  is  that  Leninism  has 
ended  where  all  religions  began :  in  the  quest  for  the 
Perfect  Man. 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  FASCISM  AND  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  MUSSOLINI 

By  Lina  Waterfield 

I'ascism  has  always  reminded  me  of  the  magic  mirror  in 
the  fairy  tales  of  childhood  in  which  each  one  found 
reflected  the  image  he  most  desired  to  see.  For  some 
people  Fascism  has  been  a  new  religion  with  a  touch  of 
mysticism,  to  others  it  is  a  training  in  false  values  for  the 
young.  Many  say  that  it  sav'^ed  Italy  from  a  Bolshevik 
revolution,  D’Annunzio  called  it  “  the  slavery  of  the 
labourers,”  and  every  day  opinion  spreads  that  any  good 
it  may  have  done  is  dearly  bought,  since  it  has  divided 
Italy  into  two  camps  of  bitterest  enmity.  The  Pope  is 
reported  to  have  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  of  forming 
any  opinion  of  the  movement  as  it  varied  in  every  province, 
while  a  prominent  politician  added  “in  every  Fascist.” 
This  confusion  of  ideas  is  not  really  surprising.  Its 
attractive  battle  cry,  Per  I' Italia,''  drew  to  its  standard 
vast  numbers  of  people  of  all  classes  and  political  creeds, 
who  were  suffering  from  post-war  discontent,  especially 
after  it  dropped  Socialist  tenets  and  put  in  its  place  a 
salad  Russe  programme,  wherein  everyone  found  pickings 
to  his  taste;  and  it  was  organised  by  a  group  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  Socialists  of  republican  tendencies,  who 
changed  their  ideas  with  lighthearted  ease  and  harnessed 
an  elaborate  system  of  trade-unions  to  reactionary  con¬ 
servatism,  playing  the  part  simultaneously  of  defenders 
of  Capital  and  of  Labour.  Italians  who  were  not  carried 
away  on  the  tide  gazed  at  this  new  Janus-faced  creation 
with  alarm.  In  England  the  situation  seemed  quite  simple 
and  eminently  satisfactory — the  trains  arrived  punctually 
and  there  were  no  strikes;  also  the  Fascists  looked  so 
picturesque;  and  the  story  of  Mussolini,  “the  blacksmith’s 
son,”  was  romantic.  It  was  nice  to  think  how  he  had  been 
converted  in  the  trenches  from  Socialism  and  all  the  other 
“  isms,”  had  saved  Italy,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from 
Sovietism,  and  consequently  was  basking  in  the  sunshine 
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of  general  approbation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  blind 
citizens  whom  he  scornfully  points  to  as  “  subversives.” 
Now  that  the  glamour  of  Fascism  is  passing  away  and 
many  ardent  hopes  have  died  down  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  rose,  it  becomes  easier  to  sift  the  facts  and  try  to 
understand  why  so  many  patriotic  Italians  either  held  aloof 
from  the  movement  or  have  cut  themselves  free  from  it. 

I 

Don  Sturzo,  leader  of  the  Christian  Democrats,  sums 
up  the  situation  during  the  last  thirty  years  clearly  when 
he  points  out  that  the  moral  unity  of  Italy  has  three  times 
been  broken.  The  first  schism  was  caused  by  the  non 
exfedit  of  Pope  Leo  ]^lin  1895,  which  gradually  was 
healed  when  the  veto  on  Catholics  voting  was  removed  by 
Pius  X,  enabling  the  constitution  of  the  Popular  Party, 
composed  of  Christian  Democrats.  This  “  religious  crisis  ” 
was  followed  in  1918  by  an  economic  crisis  known  as  “the 
Bolshevik  period,”  but  although  it  produced  a  turbid 
political  and  social  situation,  the  State  remained  intact  in 
its  prerogatives  and  significance.  “The  crisis  of  Fascism 
is  a  moral  crisis  and  constitutional  crisis,  invading  the 
State  in  order  to  transform  it  into  a  party  instrument, 
undermining  law  and  order  and  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples.”  ’ 

II 

The  spirit  of  Fascism  sprang  from  out  the  fierce 
struggle  of  1914-15,  when  Italy  was  wellnigh  torn  in  two 
by  neutralists  and  pro-war  enthusiasts,  deriving  from  her 
complex  position  as  a  former  ally  of  the  Central  Powers, 
and  from  the  fact  that  Rome  was  the  seat  of  the  Papacy, 
an  international  Power  of  great  moral  force  which  had 
many  reasons  for  not  being  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  The  struggle  proved  to  be  of  such  a  bitter  nature 
that  the  country  remained  sharply  divided,  still  discussing 
intervention  and  the  war  long  after  the  war  was  over — 
indeed,  a  truce  has  not  as  yet  been  signed.  The  disgrace¬ 
ful  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Communists  and  extreme 

(i)  Reported  in  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  September  7th,  1924,  p.  2. 
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Socialists  towards  the  soldiers  during  the  war  and  after¬ 
wards  still  further  aggravated  the  situation :  by  every 
insult  heaped  upon  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  Front  they  sought  to  turn  the  wine  of 
victory  into  a  poisoned  cup,  and  the  Red  Flag  triumphed 
instead  of  the  Tricolour.  The  strong  reaction  which  fol¬ 
lowed  resulted  in  a  deification  of  the  war  and  of  military 
decorations  by  the  Military-Nationalist-Fascist  Party, 
which  many  patriotic  Italians  say  acts  as  a  vampire  on  the 
life  of  the  nation.  The  raising  of  Yugo-Slavia  on  to  a 
level  with  Italy  at  Versailles,  where  she  felt  like  “the 
Cinderella  of  Europe,”  was  also  a  spoke  in  her  wheel  of 
internal  peace.  Out  of  this  situation,  as  much  psycho¬ 
logical  as  political,  seeds  of  a  deadly  feud  were  sown 
among  Italians,  who  all  loved  their  country  in  different 
ways. 

The  men  who  helped  to  bring  Italy  into  the  war,  and 
fought  in  it,  did  so  from  very  different  motives.  Action 
was  at  first  the  main  factor  :  Idealists,  Utopians,  Realists, 
Nationalists,  Radicals,  Independent  Socialists,  all  worked 
together  in  harmony  for  the  common  end  of  victory;  but 
after  the  Armistice  motives  began  to  exercise  a  determin¬ 
ing  influence.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  speech  by  Bissolati 
at  the  Scala  Theatre,  Milan,  in  January,  1919,  which  acted 
like  a  watershed  upon  public  opinion,  the  pro-war  party 
separated  into  two  enemy  camps. 

Idealist,  Socialist,  and  Patriot,  revered  by  all  parties  for 
his  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  Bissolati  was  listened 
to  with  additional  attention  as  he  had  fought  in  the 
trenches,  although  nearly  sixty,  was  wounded  three  times, 
and  only  left  the  Front  when  forced  to  take  office  in  the 
Boselli  Ministry.  He  stood  for  Wilsonian  principles, 
which  involved  some  territorial  and  material  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  Italy,  but  he  did  not  justify  America’s  attitude 
towards  Fiume,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  given  to 
Italy  in  exchange  for  Sebenico,  the  Dalmatian  town 
promised  to  her  in  the  Pact  of  London.  Those  who  agreed 
with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Bissolati,  and  afterwards 
supported  the  Giolitti-Sforza  foreign  policy,  aiming  at 
friendly  relations  with  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite 
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coast,  were  stigmatised  as  “  renouncers  ”  and  unpatriotic 
in  the  Military-Nationalist  camp,  which  was  determined 
to  uphold  the  claims  of  Italy  in  the  Adriatic  and  to  extract 
the  full  value  of  the  Italian  victory  in  spite  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  The  great  Liberal  paper,  1 1  Corriere  della 
Sera,  held  very  strongly  the  opinion  that  the  acquisition 
of  Dalmatia  would  in  no  way  benefit  Italy,  and  it  tried 
to  dissipate  any  illusions  in  the  country,  knowing  that 
Fiume  (not  included  in  the  Pact  of  London)  would  never 
be  handed  over  to  Italy  as  well  as  Dalmatian  territory. 
It  should  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  Signor  Mussolini 
that  as  Prime  Minister,  faced  with  realities,  he  became  a 
“  renouncer”  in  his  turn. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bissolati  speech  the  Fiume  campaign 
was  being  actively  engineered  by  a  military  Fascia,  which 
could  boast  of  a  million  ex-Service  men,  professing  a 
strong  Nationalist  programme  and  determined  to  make 
their  rule  felt.  The  rallying  flag  was  held  by  Gabriele 
d’Annunzio,  who  claimed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  creator,  and 
was  regarded  at  this  time  as  the  essence  of  Italiamta  by  his 
followers.  His  plastic  work  upon  the  mind  of  young 
Italy  had  begun  some  years  previous  to  the  war;  his  fine 
tragedy  of  the  sea  called  La  Nave  referred  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea  as  Mare  noslro,  the  entrance  to  another  sea  which 
also  has  been  baptised  in  more  recent  days  as  Mare  nostro. 
In  all  his  writings  he  intensified  the  Mazzinian  tradition 
of  Italy’s  mission  :  “  Italy  is  to  be  a  model  for  the  world.” 

About  this  time  (March,  1919)  another  Fascio  was 
founded  by  Mussolini,  with  the  support  of  a  group  of 
revolutionaries  and  ex-Service  men,  as  a  menace  to  the 
“  renouncers,”  in  order  to  proclaim  “  the  vindication  of  the 
Italian  victory  and  of  the  rights  of  the  soldiers,”  as  well  as 
“  to  obstruct  by  every  means  the  candidature  in  Parliament 
and  communal  elections  of  neutralists  of  all  parties.”  The 
battle  cry  was  “  For  the  greatness  of  Italy  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  world.” 

D’Annunzio  and  Fiume  greatly  increased  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Mussolini,  who  only  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  at 
the  time.  The  first  Fascist  committee  held  for  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  1919  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  poet-soldier. 
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and  the  walls  of  Milan  proclaimed  the  fact ;  “Whosoever 
votes  for  the  Fascist  bloc,  votes  for  Fiume,  for  Gabriele 
d’Annunzio,  and  for  the  greatness  of  Italy.” 

In  a  speech  made  at  Bologna  on  April  3rd,  1921,  Mus¬ 
solini  laid  the  seal  on  the  new  movement,  which  was  to 
prove  the  practical  application  of  Nationalism  and  of 
reactionary  Conservatism  : — 

After  our  victory,  when  there  arose  that  school  of  more  or  less  demo¬ 
cratic  renunciation,  we  Fascists  had  the  supreme,  unprejudiced  courage 
to  say  that  we  were  Im^Kirialists  and  anti-renouncers.  We  fought  cur 
first  battle  at  the  Scala  Theatre  in  January,  1919.  What!  We  had 
conquered,  we  had  conquered  for  all ;  we  had  sacrificed  all  the  best  of  our 
youth,  and  they  came  to  us  with  bills  like  usurers  and  moneylenders ! 
'fhey  strove  with  us  for  the  sacred  boundaries  of  our  country,  and  there 
were  democrats  in  Italy  whose  democracy  consists  in  encouraging 
Imperialism  in  others  and  denying  it  for  ourselves,  who  flung  absurd 
accusations  at  us  simply  because  we  insisted  that  Italy’s  northern  frontier 
should  be  the  Brenner,  where  it  shall  remain  as  long  as  there  is  the  blood 
of  one  Italian  in  Italy  !  We  insisted  that  our  eastern  confine  should  be 
at  Mount  Nevoso,  because  those  arc  the  just,  natural  boundaries  of  our 
country.  We  were  not  blind  to  the  sufferings  of  Fiume;  we  bore  in  our 
heart  the  agony  of  our  brothers  in  Dalmatia ;  and,  lastly,  we  felt  ourselves 
joined  by  living,  vital  ties  of  race  not  only  to  the  Italians  of  Zara,  Ragusa, 
and  Cattaro,  but  to  the  Italians  of  Canton  Ticino,  to  those  Italians  who 
no  longer  care  to  be  Italians,  to  those  of  Corsica,  to  those  beyond  the 
seas,  to  this  great  family  of  fifty  millions  of  men  w'hom  we  wish  to  unite 
in  the  same  bond  of  pride  of  race. 

Mussolini  points  out  in  another  speech  how  Lloyd 
George  speaks  openly  of  an  English  Empire,  adding : 
“  Imperialism  is  the  foundation  stone  for  every  people 
tending  to  economic  and  spiritual  expansion.  What  dif¬ 
ferentiates  Imperialisms  are  the  means  adopted.”  Fie 
makes  it  clear  that  Italian  Imperialism  will  not  be  that  of 
some  other  nations,  and  there  are  some  pointed  references 
to  the  oilfields  of  Armenia. 

It  followed  that  a  man  professing  these  tenets,  and  with 
a  keen  sense  as  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  should  throw 
himself  heartily  into  the  Fiume  campaign.  He  applauded 
the  march  on  Fiume  as  “a  revolutionary  act,”  and  called 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who  took 
part  in  it  “  magnificent  deserters.”  He  published  in  his 
paper,  II  Popolo  dTtalia,  D’Annunzio’s  famous  letter  to 
the  Dalmatians,  which  so  irritated  the  French,  abused 
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Wilson  and  the  Allies,  and  opened  a  subscription  for  the 
Fiume  cause  which  brought  in  over  two  millions  of  lire. 
Under  the  Nitti  Government  whole  columns  were  cen¬ 
sored,  but  the  editor  explained  matters  in  Fascist  style  ; — 

Censored  by  order  of  that  swine  Nitti,  most  despicable  Bourbonic 
Minister.  We  cry  out  under  your  snout :  Evviva  Fiume  Italiano!  Evviva 
D’Annunzio  I 

Over  and  over  again  the  paper  warned  the  Government 
that  if  it  tried  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Fiume  in 
blood  Italy  would  rise,  which  encouraged  D’Annunzio  to 
flout  his  own  Government  and  the  Allies.  The  Poet- 
Tribune  and  the  Fascist  leader  worked  together  in 
harmony  until  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  in  the  autumn  of 
1920,  which  proved  such  a  bitter  disillusionment  to  the 
Legionaries  and  their  adherents.  They  had  always  hoped 
that  the  Government  and  the  Allies  would  officially  recog¬ 
nise  the  occupation  of  Fiume  once  the  coup  had  been 
made,  but  Mussolini  had  too  much  political  flare  to  ignore 
the  Treaty,  and  his  orders  now  were  to  accept  it  as  best 
result  of  a  bad  bargain.  D’Annunzio  continued  to  strike 
out  blindly.  When  Giolitti  sent  ships  and  soldiers  to 
drive  “  the  Regent  ”  out  of^ Fiume,  news  reached  Italy  that 
D’Annunzio  was  dead,  but  not  a  single  Fascist  moved  an 
inch.  In  answer  to  the  poet’s  gibes  Mussolini  retorted 
that  he  did  not  carry  revolution  about  in  his  pocket  like 
une  boite  a  surprise. 

Broken-hearted  to  find  that  the  Fiume  Regency  was 
but  a  castle  in  the  air,  and  weighed  down  and  bewildered 
by  the  financial  network  of  conflicting  interests  closing 
round  Trieste  and  Fiume,  D’Annunzio  retired  to  ostenta¬ 
tious  solitude  on  Lake  Garda,  which  became  a  Mecca  for 
discontented  intriguers  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Fiume  campaign  all  eyes  turned 
towards  Mussolini,  the  man  of  action,  a  born  leader  and 
organiser :  the  army  hailed  him  as  a  precious  successor  to 
D’Annunzio,  crowds  of  the  Legionaries  passed  over  to 
his  Fascio,  while  Giolitti  drew  him  rapidly  within  the 
Government  orbit,  and  Agrarians,  Industrials  and  small 
tradesmen,  still  shaken  by  the  fear  of  Communism,  wil¬ 
lingly  contributed  vast  sums  a  year  to  his  party  funds. 
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Besides  D’Annunzio’s  mantle,  Mussolini  took  over  a  rich 
booty  of  Imperial  symbols,  elaborate  Roman  gestures  and 
songs  of  youth  and  incitement.  “  Eja,  Eja,  Alala  ”  ^ 
is  the  old  war-cry  of  the  followers  of  Eneas,  so  the  poet- 
soldier  tells  us,  which  he  used  one  night  in  the  summer  of 
1917  when  his  air-squadron  floated  victoriously  over  Pola. 
He  asks  now  with  some  bitterness  : 

Do  the  boys  who  now  shout  it  in  triumph  over  useless  violence,  or 
unjust  retaliation,  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  hour  of  high  endeavour  which 
consecrated  it  anew  to  modern  Italy? 

Ill 

The  first  period  of  Fascism,  sometimes  called  “ZLa 
Passione  di  Fiume”  closed  with  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  in 
the  autumn  of  1920;  the  second  period — “the  campaign 
of  the  Socialist  Labour  organisations  and  the  Communes  ” 
—ended  on  October  28th,  1922,  with  the  “  March  on 
Rome”;  the  third  period — “the  installation  of  a  Fascist 
State  ” — is  still  in  progress. 

As  the  energy  of  Italy  has  always  pulsed  through  her 
municipal  life,  and  public  opinion  is  formed  in  her  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,*  Mussolini  knew  that  if  only  the  communes 
were  captured,  Rome  would  fall  at  his  feet  like  a  ripe  plum. 
To  make  himself  doubly  secure  he  continued  upon  these 
lines  after  he  had  become  Premier;  474  communes  and  32 
provincial  councils  were  arbitrarily  dissolved  up  to  October 
31st,  1923.  Punitive  expeditions  were  organised,  led  by 
young  Fascists  in  motor  lorries,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
sometimes  possessed  of  machine  guns,  who  seized  town 
halls,  encamped  before  cities,  and,  in  short,  brought  the 
mediaeval  chronicles  up  to  date.  Mussolini  hurled  his  well- 
organised  forces  full  tilt  against  the  Socialists,  not  because 
of  their  Socialism,  since  he  himself  flourished  a  red  pro¬ 
gramme  of  his  own  at  this  time,  but  because  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  most  of  the  communes  directly  after 
the  war,  and  also  because  of  their  anti-nationalist  foreign 

(1)  This  may  be  part  of  the  Greco-Roman  history  which  Papini  says 
in  his  Stroncature  D’Annunzio  culled  from  his  children’s  Encyclopaedia. 

(2)  By  far  the  most  influential  papers  are  provincial,  the  Carrier e  della 
Sera  of  Milan  and  the  Stampa  of  Turin. 
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policy.  As  it  destroyed,  Fascism  had  to  build  up  some¬ 
thing  for  the  thousands  of  disbanded  workmen,  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  trade-unions  known  as  National 
Syndicalism  was  launched  in  June  of  1922,  which  aimed, 
through  corporations  of  the  different  trades,  to  discipline 
industry  and  labour.  As  it  was  Fascist,  capitalists,  big  and 
small,  welcomed  it  as  a  good  experiment ;  the  labourer  was 
less  enthusiastic.  The  idea  on  paper  was  to  abolish  all 
class  warfare.  Labour  and  Capital  co-operating  towards 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Mussolini  himself  this  year 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  successful  as  at  present 
organised,  and  certainly  there  is  a  growing  call  for  liberty 
of  labour  associations.  The  story  of  Molinella,  the  little 
Socialist  stronghold  near  Bologna,  which  owes  its  economic 
life  to  thirty  years  of  co-operatives,  proves  the  uselessness 
of  compulsory  organisation,  as  well  as  the  excellent  and 
tenacious  qualities  of  the  country  people.  For  three  years 
the  majority  have  refused  to  enter  the  Fascist  trade-unions, 
and  sooner  than  do  so  they  are  ready  to  live  by  eating  grass 
by  the  roadside. 

“Our  co-operatives  are  burnt  to  the  ground,”  the  women  told  me, 
“our  horses  sold,  our  machinery  put  up  to  auction,  our  winter  foodstuffs 
have  been  seized.  Some  of  our  men  are  in  hiding,  we  do  not  know  where — 
or  else  they  are  without  work  because  they  are  not  Fascists.  .  .  .  They 
are  beaten,  and  we  must  look  on.” 

I  shall  never  forget  those  women  of  the  Romagna,  calmly 
courageous,  hard-working,  and  most  courteous  to  the 
stranger.  Since,  one  of  their  men  was  killed  by  the  Fascist 
“  Ras,”  who  exercised  his  political  functions  for  thirteen 
months  with  a  warrant  out  against  him,  only  giving  himself 
up  under  Government  and  party  pressure. 

When  most  of  the  Socialist  municipal  administrations, 
labour  exchanges  and  co-operatives  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Fascists,  they  turned  their  attention  towards 
the  Popular  Party  (the  Christian  Democrats  led  by  Don 
Sturzo),  whose  main  following  were  the  peasants,  while 
the  Socialists  held  the  day  labourers.  Later,  as  Fascist 
appetites  increased.  Radicals  and  even  Liberals,  treated 
with  scant  courtesy,  were  ousted  from  civic  administrations. 
Mussolini’s  characteristic  in  tactics  has  always  been  an  un- 
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compromising  attitude  to  all  parties  and  to  all  men.  “  For 
me  or  against  me  ”  is  his  formula.  No  alliance  of  parties 
has  been  possible  with  Fascism,  only  servitude  and  oblivion 
of  political  principles.  Believing  implicitly  in  force, 

F  ascism  carried  out  a  system  of  organised  violence 
throughout  Italy,  though  at  the  same  time  Mussolini  de¬ 
clared  that  “  it  was  not  a  school,  still  less  a  pleasure.  We 
are  violent  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  be  so.  But  I  tell 
you  at  once  that  the  necessary  violence  of  Fascism  must 
have  a  line  and  a  style  of  its  own  which  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  aristocratic,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  distinctly  surgical.” 
Another  famous  dictum  of  his  is :  “  Neutralists  have  never 
dominated  events :  they  have  merely  endured  them ;  it  is 
blood  which  makes  the  sounding  wheels  of  history  re-) 
volve.”  One  of  his  latest  remarks  was  made  to  a  French/ 
journalist  this  October  :  “  No  Government  need  fall  unless 
it  wants  to.”  His  party  militia  owes  something  to  Machia- 
velli’s  Prince. 

IV 

Was  Italy  really  in  danger  of  revolution  after  the  war, 
did  Fascism  save  her,  and  was  all  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  necessary,  and  the  exile  of  working-men  from 
their  homes?  The  answers  given  are  curiously  contra¬ 
dictory.  Many  clung  to  Fascism  as  to  a  raft,  and  Liberals 
salved  their  conscience  by  rather  ingenuously  maintaining 
that,  like  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  Mussolini 
would  entice  the  jinnee  of  violence  back  into  the  bottle 
directly  he  came  to  power.  In  order  to  justify  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  violence  at  the  end  of  two  years  as  Premier, 
he  periodically  brings  out  the  spectre  of  Communism  and 
assiduously  dusts  it. 

The  Opposition,  which  numbers  seven  parties,  en¬ 
trenched  on  the  Aventine  since  the  assassination  of  Signor 
Matteotti,  declare  that  the  story  of  the  Bolshevik  period 
in  Italy  was  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  Fascists  not 
only  started  their  campaign  against  Communism  when  all 
real  danger  was  past,  but  in  many  cases  encouraged  the 
transgressors. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Italy  is  not  the  right  shape  for 
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revolution/  the  would-be  revolutionaries  were  only  capable 
of  talking  of  the  blessings  of  Sovietism,  for  no  Italian 
Communist  leader  had  any  clear  idea  of  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Russian  machinery.  The  only  men  with  brains  and 
technical  ability  capable  of  leading  an  efficacious  revolu¬ 
tion  followed  Turati,  “  Father  of  Italian  Socialism,”  a 
man  who  has  consistently  preached  against  violence  and 
revolution  for  thirty  years,  and  all  through  the  troubled 
post-war  period  did  his  best  to  act  as  a  drag  on  the 
extremists.  The  impossibility  of  any  serious  revolution 
taking  place  in  Italy  was  proved  beyond  discussion  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1920,  the  workers  gave  up  the  factories 
of  their  own  accord  and  returned  to  work,  having  realised 
their  total  impotence  to  carry  on  industry  without  capital 
and  expert  knowledge.  Giolitti,  with  sardonic  foresight, 
had  allowed  them  to  make  this  great  experiment  rather 
than  drive  them  out  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  risk 
civil  war.  A  further  blow  was  given  to  the  revolutionary 
parties  when  Turati’s  followers  consented  to  his  proposal 
at  this  time  to  separate  completely  from  the  Communists 
and  the  Muscovite  Socialists  (known  as  the  Maximillists), 
and  it  was  formally  carried  out  at  the  Socialist  congress 
at  Leghorn  in  January  of  1921,  when  the  Ttiratiam  took 
the  name  of  Socialisti  Unitari. 

Don  Sturzo,  as  a  leader  of  a  mass  party,  who  believes  in 
evolution  as  a  fundamental  principle,  not  in  revolution  or 
violence,  must  also  be  given  credit  at  this  time  for  stem¬ 
ming  the  tide  of  Communism,  though  later  the  extremists 
in  his  party  gave  considerable  trouble  to  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  and  were  less  easy  to  deal  with  than  the  Socialists. 
But  the  real  saviours  of  Italy  were  undoubtedly  the  people 
themselves,  who  soon  went  back  to  work,  once  the  mirage 
of  Russia  was  dissipated,  when  the  Italian  Socialist  dele¬ 
gates  had  returned  from  their  voyage  of  inspection,  and 
brought  no  expected  offers  of  ships  of  corn  from  “  Com¬ 
rade  Lenin.”  A  signal  proof  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  and  that  the  Governments  were  not  so  incompetent 
as  usually  made  out  is  the  fact  that  the  internal  debt,  which 

(i)  Newspapers  published  in  Turin  and  Milan  at  6  a.m.  reach  Rome 
at  8.30  p.m.  An  aeroplane  service  will  one  day  unite  north  and  south. 
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was  twenty-three  milliards  after  the  war,  diminished  to 
three  when  Signor  Mussolini  took  over  the  Government. 
The  Italian  countryman  is  eminently  sane  and  peace- 
loving;  politics  and  parties  are  closed  books  to  him,  into 
which  he  has  no  curiosity  to  peer.  “Whatever  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  power,  it  is  all  the  same,  one  must  work,”  he 
says,  and  certainly  he  is  not  only  industrious,  but  works 
as  though  he  enjoyed  work  and  took  an  interest  in  it.  A 
Roman  cabman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  unlike  the 
peasant,  finds  a  connection  between  politics  and  the  forces 
of  nature,  talked  to  me  last  year  about  the  fine  harvest 
and  the  abundant  vintage.  “  Ah !  ”  he  exclaimed  with 
enthusiasm,  “  it  is  evident  that  w'e  have  a  strong  Govern¬ 
ment  at  last !  ” 

V 

It  has  not  been  mere  caprice,  party  differences  or  only 
a  disgust  of  violence  which  threw  so  many  leading  Italians 
and  patriots  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  They  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  whole  Fascist  movement  had  been  initiated 
and  supported  with  criminal  frivolity,  and  severely  blamed 
the  sane  elements  in  the  country  which  had  pronounced 
in  its  favour  without  probing  into  the  political  past  of  the 
“  revolutionaries  ”  or  looking  ahead  to  see  what  effect  a 
coup  d'etat  would  have  upon  the  Constitution.  There 
was  even  a  question  about  the  leader’s  patriotism.  Some 
people  had  not  forgotten  his  remarks  at  Voltre  di  Civitella 
in  his  native  Romagna  on  July  2nd,  1910,  at  the  time  of 
Crispi’s  Libyan  campaign  : — 

The  proletariat  must  not  pour  out  its  precious  blood  as  a  holocaust 
to  the  Moloch  of  patriotism.  The  national  flag  is  a  rag  to  be  planted  on  a 
dung-heap.* 

There  is  an  idea  that  Signor  Mussolini  instinctively 
understood  the  necessity  of  Italian  intervention  directly 
the  war  broke  out.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  for 
“  absolute  neutrality  to  the  end  of  the  conflict  ”  until  the 
autumn  of  1914,  when  he  miraculously  changed  his 

(1)  See  Lotla  di  classe,  July  2nd,  1919. 

(2)  The  Awakening  of  Italy,  by  L.  Villari,  p.  19.  (Methuen.) 
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opinions  and  founded  the  Popolo  d' Italia  as  a  clarion 
call  to  all  Italy  to  take  up  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
One  must  remember  that  Monsieur  Barr^re  was  French 
Ambassador  in  Rome.  Just  before  this  date  Signor 
Mussolini  (then  editor  of  the  Socialist  Avanti)  had  written 
an  article  in  answer  to  Signor  Sergio  Panunzio  (now  a 
member  of  the  Fascist  Government),  who  was  sustaining 
the  pro-war  party  cause  in  the  Nationalist  organ,  LHdea 
Nazionale,  in  which  he  said : 

Ah  I  we  have  it  at  last — the  war  is  destined  to  increase  the  prestige  of 
the  ruling  House,  of  the  Army  and  the  State.  Excellent !  But  you  tell 
us  nothing  new,  gentlemen ;  and  it  is  precisely  for  these  reasons  that  we 
do  not  want  war,  because  the  goal  we  aim  at  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
them.  We  aim  at  destroying  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  House,  of  the 
Army,  and  of  the  State.* 

From  articles  in  the  Popolo  d' Italia  we  also  find  that 
Signor  Mussolini,  Michele  Bianchi  (one  of  those  originally 
entrusted  with  the  “  reform  ”  of  the  Italian  Constitution), 
and  Cesare  Rossi  (late  chief  of  the  Government  Press 
Bureau  and  now  awaiting  his  trial  for  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  Signor  Matteotti)  were  inciting  and  en¬ 
couraging  Labour  to  hazardous  experiments  at  a  time  when 
F ascism  now  boasts  to  have  been  “  putting  down  Bol¬ 
shevism.”  They  praised  the  agrarian  strike  of  Novara 
in  March,  1919,  supported  the  railway  strikes  in  May 
against  Bonomi,  the  Socialist  Minister,  opposed  Turati, 
who  was  against  the  raiding  of  shops  and  farms  as  a 
protest  to  the  profiteers,  and  heralded  the  occupation  of 
the  factories  by  the  workmen  as  “  a  movement  of  exclu¬ 
sively  Syndicalist  conception  learnt  in  the  good  school  of 
Sorel.”  The  very  first  occupation  of  a  factory  was  at 
Dalmine,  near  Bergamo,  where  2,000  workers,  followers 
of  Fascist  Syndicalists,  hoisted  the  tricolour  flag,  which 
pleased  Signor  Mussolini  at  the  time,  and  he  hastened  to 
Dalmine  to  tell  them  that  they  were  “  inaugurating  a  new 
era.”  Lanzillo,  in  the  Popolo  d* Italia,  January  i6th,  1920, 
was  insisting  upon  “  the  railways  for  the  railwaymen,”  and 
Mussolini  and  Cesare  Rossi  affirmed  the  legitimacy  of 
strikes  in  public  services. 

(i)  L^Avanti,  September  13th,  1914. 
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In  January,  1920,  Signor  Turati  organised  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  in  Milan  against  strikes  and  violence. 

In  order  to  follow  out  the  study  of  Fascist  “  continuity  ” 
one  must  look  up  the  political  posters  printed  at  the  Popolo 
dLtalia  and  issued  as  the  programme  of  the  Fascio  Italiano 
di  Combattimento.  It  was  called  “  sanely  Italian,  revolu¬ 
tionary,  because  anti-dogmatic  and  anti-demagogic  .  .  . 
we  place  the  vindication  of  the  revolutionary  war  above  all 
things  and  all  people.  The  other  problems,  such  as 
bureaucracy,  schools,  colonies,  etc.,  we  shall  tackle  when 
we  have  created  a  ruling  class.”  It  included  a  heavy  pro¬ 
gressive  tax  on  capital,  heavy  succession  dues,  and  an 
85  per  cent,  levy  on  war  profits technical  labour  control 
of  industry,  abolition  of  the  Senate,  confiscation  of  religious 
property  and  Episcopal  revenues,  and  the  institution  of 
a  National  Militia  with  short  periods  of  instruction  and 
an  exclusive  object  for  home  defence.  They  asked  for 
the  nationalisation  of  munition  factories,  and  a  national 
foreign  policy  which  should  assert  the  rights  of  the  Italian 
nation  in  the  pacific  competition  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  programme  was  only  dropped  in  1921,  when  Fascism 
was  patronised  by  well-to-do  burghers  and  capitalists 
whose  nerves  were  still  shaken  from  post-war  tumults. 

A  Reactionary  Government,  such  as  the  one  which 
.Signor  Mussolini  finally  inaugurated,  could  certainly 
not  carry  out  these  reforms.  Instead  it  dropped  the 
scheme  of  levying  taxes  on  war  profiteers,  suppressed  the 
inquiry  into  Army  contracts,  and  abolished  the  succession 
duty  and  proceeded  to  establish  a  party  militia,  fully 
armed,  so  as  to  evade  the  squalls  brought  about  by  that 
awkward  personage — Public  Opinion. 
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[i4  Record  and  a  Remembrance.] 

By  Florence  Fenwick  Miller 

While  the  foundation  of  the  first  Medical  School  for 
Women,  of  which  the  jubilee  has  been  celebrated  this  year, 
was  an  important  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  entry  of 
women  into  modern  medicine,  it  was  not  the  pioneer  work. 

When  the  first  British  Register  of  Medical  Prac¬ 
titioners  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1858 
there  was  no  medical  education  open  to  women  in  this 
country,  and  no  examination  that  those  educated  else¬ 
where  could  essay.  One  woman,  indeed,  got  her  name 
placed  on  that  first  register,  by  virtue  of  a  provision  in  the 
Act  that  any  person  with  acceptable  credentials  from  some 
source,  and  already  engaged  in  medical  work  in  this 
country,  might  de  facto  claim  admission  to  a  place  on  the 
register.  Under  this  clause  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  M.D., 
of  the  University  of  Geneva,  New  York  State,  but  at  that 
moment  working  in  this  country,  presented  her  certificates 
and  testimonials,  and  was  admitted  to  the  register. 

This  was  of  importance,  as  it  established  once  for  all 
that  sex  was  not  to  be  a  disqualification  for  legal  practice 
in  this  country.  But  no  other  woman  could  ever  gain 
admission  to  this  position  in  the  same  way;  it  was  a  con¬ 
cession  to  existing  interests,  and  all  future  would-be 
legally  accepted  practitioners  must  fulfil  the  obligations 
laid  down,  take  specified  courses  of  study,  and  pass  certain 
examinations.  Unregistered  practitioners  under  that  Act 
are  in  an  impossible  position.  They  cannot  give  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  cause  of  death  or  any  other  valid  medical 
certificates,  or  sue  for  unpaid  fees,  or  hold  any  public  or 
hospital  appointments,  or  meet  other  doctors  in  consulta¬ 
tion.  In  our  own  time  a  qualified  doctor  has  been  expelled 
from  the  register  for  the  offence  of  giving  anaesthesia  to  a 
patient  for  the  wonderful  operations  of  Sir  Herbert 
Barker.  In  short,  to  be  unregistered  is  in  this  country  to 
be  an  outlaw  in  the  healing  profession.  So  it  was  an 
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important  fact  that  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  was  placed  on 
the  register  in  1859. 

She  was  of  English  parentage  and  birth,  but  her  parents 
having  emigrated  when  she  was  an  infant,  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  America.  When  she  resolved  to  become  a 
doctor  the  idea  was  perfectly  new,  but  after  much  effort 
she  was  received  as  a  student  at  the  Geneva  University, 
took  a  brilliant  degree,  and  came  to  England  to  obtain 
post-graduate  study.  She  was  made  welcome  as  early  as 
1850  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  By  permission  of 
the  authorities  she  attended  some  courses  of  lectures,  and 
“  followed  in  the  wards,”  with  their  sanction,  and  with  “  the 
utmost  consideration  from  the  students,”  both  physicians 
and  surgeons.  The  one  department  to  which  she  was 
refused  access  was  that  of  the  diseases  of  women.  The 
Professor  of  that  subject  said  that  “he  declined  to  admit 
her  to  his  wards  as  he  entirely  disapproved  of  a  lady 
studying  medicine.” 

Amongst  the  friends  that  Miss  Blackwell  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  one  of  the  most  valued  was  Florence  Nightingale. 
Dr.  Blackwell  herself  told  me  that  Miss  Nightingale 
deeply  longed  to  join  her  in  full  medical  study,  but  was 
prevented  by  home  influences.  “  She  was  just  a  young 
lady  chafing  against  her  restrictions  at  that  time.” 

I  knew  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  in  her  old  age;  and 
what  struck  me  specially  about  her  was  her  deprecating, 
her  almost  timid,  manner,  her  nearly  exaggerated  gentle¬ 
ness  :  as  if  accustomed  to  apologise  for  existing  just  as 
she  was,  wise  and  learned.  I  observed  the  same  manner 
in  some  other  of  the  real  pioneers.  It  was  truly  suaviter 
in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  No  doubt  it  was  really  the  adapta¬ 
tion  to  environment  by  which  a  new  type  survives,  for  the 
case,  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  was  still  much  as  it  had 
been  a  hundred  years  before,  when  a  woman  of  great 
acquirements,  Elizabeth  Carter,  wrote  that  “a  woman 
must  have  great  sweetness  of  manner  and  disposition  to 
get  forgiven  for  being  learned  ”  !  It  was  anyhow  better 
than  the  brusquerie,  the  coldness,  the  hardness  that  some 
of  the  women  to  step  forth  later  as  leaders  assumed,  as  a 
sort  of  protective  shell,  no  doubt,  but  unfortunately. 
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Dr.  Blackwell  returned  to  America  and  founded  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  subsequently  a  medical  school  for  women  in 
New  York.  In  a  few  years  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  not 
only  seeing  similar  institutions  founded  in  many  other 
States,  but  of  knowing  that  “  in  several  long-established 
colleges  women  were  received  on  equal  terms  with  men  as 
students.”  All  this  was  accomplished  before  anything 
was  done  in  our  country. 

Six  years  later  than  Dr.  Blackwell  a  second  woman 
gained  admission  to  the  register.  Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett, 
afterwards  known  as  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  obtained  a 
complete  course  of  tuition,  but  for  herself  alone,  often 
by  means  of  paying  very  high  fees  to  her  individual 
teachers.  She  then  passed  the  examination  required  for 
the  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  and  was  thus 
entitled  (in  1865)  to  be,  and  in  due  course  was,  “regis¬ 
tered.”  Immediately  after,  however,  the  Council  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Society  formally  decided  not  to  admit  any 
more  students  to  examination  unless  they  could  present 
certificates  of  having  attended  courses  of  lectures  at  some 
one  of  several  specified  “  recognised  ”  schools.  Now  no 
one  of  those  schools  would  admit  women.  Therefore  the 
door  through  which  Elizabeth  Garrett  had  entered  was 
effectually  shut  against  other  women. 

The  true  pioneer  of  medical  women  in  this  country  was 
Sophia  Jex-Blake,  born  in  1840.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  well-to-do  parents;  her  brother  was  the  well-known 
headmaster  of  Rugby.  Great  sums  were  spent  on  his 
education  and  advancement,  but  his  sister  only  obtained 
leave  to  take  one  year’s  higher  education  at  Queen’s 
College  by  “going  into  hysterics,  which  frightened  the 
poor  old  man,”  her  father.  She  taught  mathematics  at  the 
same  college  for  a  time,  but  without  pay,  in  deference  to 
that  same  “  poor  old  man,”  who  assured  her  that  if  she 
took  any  fees  for  her  work  it  would  “  debase  your  stand¬ 
ing  and  place  yourself  in  a  position  that  people  in  general 
will  never  as  long  as  you  live  understand  otherwise  than 
as  greatly  to  your  discredit.”  Such  was  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  majority  of  respectable  parents  in  those  days. 
However,  his  daughter  cherished  the  hope  of  one  day 
founding  a  great  school  for  girls,  and  was  visiting  America 
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to  study  the  education  of  women  there,  when  her  father’s 
death  set  her  free  to  “  follow  her  call  ” — to  open  medical 
study  and  practice  to  her  countrywomen. 

That  call  came  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  wh$re  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Lucy  Sewall,  and  sat  with  her  in  her 
dispensary.  “  Thirty-four  cases  were  heard  and  helped. 
Dr.  Sewall  with  such  kindly  ready  sympathy,  and  such 
clear  firm  treatment — undoubtedly  the  right  person  in  the 
right  place.”  She  saw  there,  moreover,  how  many  women 
really  preferred  doctors  of  their  own  sex,  “  by  the  crowds 
that  come  on  the  four  days  of  the  week  when  the  lady 
physicians  are  in  charge,  and  the  handful  that  comes  on 
the  other  two  days,  when  men  preside.” 

Her  mind  made  up  to  study  medicine,  she  immediately 
came  to  certain  good  and  wise  decisions.  One  was  not 
to  graduate  at  any  women's  college,  but  to  try  to  open 
the  only  path  by  which  women  could  enter  upon  medical 
work  on  a  footing  of  equal  dignity  and  importance  with 
their  male  brethren,  namely,  by  following  precisely  the 
same  course  of  study  and  submitting  to  identical  examina¬ 
tions  and  tests  with  those  that  men  fulfilled.  Her  second 
great  determination  was  not  to  seek  a  medical  career  for 
herself  alone,  but  to  open  the  road  to  an  equal  medical 
standing  with  men  for  all  other  women  who  wished  to 
follow. 

She  returned  to  England,  and  at  first  proposed  to  try 
Cambridge,  but  was  urged  by  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick 
to  refrain,  in  order  “  not  to  harden  a  mass  of  fluid 
prejudice.”  He  advised  trying  Edinburgh  University, 
and  gave  her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Professor  David 
Masson.  That  distinguished  Professor  of  English  and 
man  of  letters  proved  from  first  to  last  her  greatest  helper. 
Sir  James  Young  Simpson  was  still  living,  and  threw  his 
influence  into  the  scale  on  her  behalf.  But  the  Nestor 
of  the  University,  Professor  Christison,  was  an  uncom¬ 
promising  opponent  throughout.  Later  on  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  intimate  that  Queen  Victoria  had  expressed  to 
him  her  utter  disapproval  of  women  studying  medicine, 
which  had  a  mischievous  effect  at  the  time.  But  the  good 
Queen  soon  made  amends.  She  was  begged  by  a  personal 
message  from  an  Indian  Maharanee  to  send  medical  aid 
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to  her  shut-in  women  subjects  of  India,  and,  after  inquiry. 
Her  Majesty  charged  Lady  Dufferin  with  a  special  mission 
to  aid  in  supplying,  which,  of  course,  involved  first  educat¬ 
ing,  medical  women  to  work  in  the  Indian  zenanas. 

In  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jex-Blake  set  herself  by  interviews, 
meetings,  letters  to  the  newspapers,  and  all  possible  means 
to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  medical  women,  and 
largely  with  success.  On  the  other  hand,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  University  Court,  signed  by  180  male 
students,  against  the  admission  of  women  “  because  of 
the  difficulty  that  would  be  felt  by  male  students  in 
following  certain  courses  in  company  with  ladies.”  Simi¬ 
larly,  later  on,  when  it  was  a  question  of  allowing  women 
medical  students  to  study  in  the  wards  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  an  adverse  petition  was  signed  by  500  students 
of  the  other  sex.  Their  delicacy,  though  not  hurt  by  the 
presence  of  female  nurses,  and  not  extending  so  far  as  to 
feel  the  least  objection  to  the  exposure  and  treatment  of 
female  patients  before  a  crowd  of  callow  youths,  would, 
they  declared,  be  terribly  offended  by  the  presence  of  half 
a  dozen  other  women  as  fellow  students. 

After  various  checks  and  much  discussion,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  authorities  determined  to  admit  women,  and  a  series 
of  rules  for  them  was  inserted  in  the  Calendar,  the  official 
publication  giving  intending  students  particulars  of  the 
courses,  fees,  and  degrees  open  to  them.  This  set  of  rules 
began ;  “  Women  shall  be  admitted  to  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  University.”  “  There  shall  be  separate 
classes  for  women  only.”  “  All  women  attending  such 
classes  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  regulations  now  or  at 
any  future  time  in  force  as  to  the  matriculation  of  students, 
their  attendance  at  classes,  examinations  and  otherwise.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  as  an  invitation  to  women 
to  go  up  to  that  school  of  learning.  When  trouble 
developed,  it  was  said  that  Miss  Jex-Blake  and  those  who 
joined  her  at  first  had  “  forced  themselves  into  the  Univer¬ 
sity.”  At  all  events,  that  could  not  be  said  of  me  and 
the  others  who  “  joined  up  ”  after  the  above  was  inserted 
in  the  Calendar.  W e  were  invited  ! 

The  Autumn  Session,  1869-1870,  began  happily.  Only 
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four  women  in  all  had  “  joined  up  ”  as  yet  behind  Miss  Jex- 
Blake :  Mrs.  Thorne,  Miss  Pechey,  Miss  Chaplin,  and 
Mrs.  de  Lacy  Evans.  The  five  candidates  sat  at  the 
matriculation  examination,  and  all  passed.  The  first  year’s 
classes — chemistry,  physiology  and  anatomy — were 
arranged.  The  fees  were  far  higher  than  for  the  male 
students,  though  even  then  the  Professors  could  not  feel 
themselves  adequately  compensated.  For  practical 
anatomy  (that  is,  dissecting)  the  women  had  to  pay  £100 
for  a  six  months’  course.  Of  this.  Miss  Jex-Blake  herself 
supplied  one-third,  for  two  of  her  fellow-students  were 
not  rich.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  spend  £1,000  from 
her  own  fortune  in  this  cause,  if  needful.  “  I  feel  sure,” 
she  wrote,  “  that  one  does  more  good  in  thus  concentrating 
one’s  energies  and  one’s  funds  to  get  one  thing  done 
thoroughly,  than  in  frittering  away  lots  of  small  sums  in 
charity.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  enter  the  first  University 
ever  opened  to  women.” 

Miss  Jex-Blake  and  Miss  Pechey  set  up  housekeeping 
together  at  15,  Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh.  Edith 
Pechey  was  a  handsome,  dark  girl,  then  twenty-four  years 
old.  She  was  one  of  those  “  not  rich,”  for  she  was  a 
governess  in  a  private  family  before  “  joining  up.”  She 
was  clever  and  industrious  and  in  earnest.  She  at  once 
showed  special  capacity  for  chemistry,  and  when  the 
Professor  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Crum  Brown,  held  his  own 
end-of-the-term  examination  for  his  male  and  female 
pupils  alike,  in  March,  1870,  it  was  found  that  the  lady 
student’s  name  came  out  in  the  third  place,  which  was 
really  the  first  place  for  a  first  year’s  student,  as  the  two 
men  above  her  had  each  taken  the  same  course  in  the 
previous  year  also. 

Now  this  success  of  one  of  the  few  women  over  the 
many  men  might  have  passed  with  only  some  secret  sex- 
jealousy  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  there  were  four 
“  Hope  Scholarships  ”  belonging  as  of  right  to  the  four 
students  whose  names  headed  this  list.  Miss  Pechey  had 
therefore  become  entitled  to  one  of  these  scholarships, 
which  carried  the  privilege  of  free  use  of  the  college 
laboratory  for  future  work.  This  advantage  was,  of  course, 
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an  invaluable  aid  to  an  earnest  student.  But  then  it  was 
stipulated  by  the  University  that  the  women  students 
“  should  only  work  in  separate  classes.” 

The  Professor  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Whether 
out  of  his  own  unaided  genius,  sense  of  justice,  love  of 
fair  play,  and  respect  for  his  own  accepted  financial  and 
moral  obligation,  or  whether  assisted  by  deliberations  on 
the  subject  with  other  gentlemen  of  honour  and  learning 
cannot  be  known.  But  what  he  determined  to  do  was  this  : 
he  declared  that,  as  the  ladies  had  studied  separately, 
they  were  not  members  of  his  University  class,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  entitled  to  honours  and  pecuniary  aids  provided 
for  the  leading  students  in  the  class.  He  had,  indeed, 
issued  a  class  list  of  honours  in  which  the  ladies’  names 
appeared  in  place  as  his  students  according  to  the  marks 
each  had  gained.  But  he  now  refused  to  give  them  cer¬ 
tificates  of  having  attended  his  “  University  class,”  although 
such  certificates  were  absolutely  indispensable  for  their 
later  examination  for  University  degrees! 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Senatus,  and  a  decision 
as  grotesquely  unfair  as  that  of  the  Professor  himself  was 
arrived  at,  but  not  the  same  decision.  The  Senatus  de¬ 
clared  that  the  class  was  certainly  to  be  counted  as  the 
ordinary  University  one,  entitling  the  women  students  to 
examination;  but  also  that  the  woman  who  had  won  the 
prize  for  excellence  in  that  class  just  should  not  have  it ! 

By  a  curious  coincidence  this  Hope  Scholarship  was 
founded  with  the  proceeds  of  courses  of  lectures  on 
chemistry  given  years  before  by  a  previous  Professor, 
Dr.  Hope,  to  ladies.  Those  earlier  students  had  been  so 
numerous — though  drawn,  of  course,  by  love  of  learning 
pure  and  simple,  as  there  was  no  notion  then  of  professional 
training — that  Dr.  Hope  had  made  over  £i,ooo  profit  from 
them.  How  touching,  how  tragic,  indeed,  are  the  indica¬ 
tions  in  history,  such  as  this  one,  of  the  aptitude  for  and 
the  love  of  learning  wasted  and  suppressed  in  the  women 
of  the  past,  generation  after  generation  I 

Professor  Crum  Brown  now  announced  that  he  would 
never  carry  on  another  separate  chemistry  class  for  women 
students.  The  University  authorities,  it  must  be  under- 
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stood,  had  not  undertaken  to  arrange  or  order  that  any 
classes  for  women  should  exist,  but  only  had  declared 
that  any  Professor  who  was  willing  might  hold  a  class  for 
women.  Such  was  the  disastrous  end  of  Edith  Pechey’s 
too  brilliant  success ! 

Some  of  the  men  students  were  now  making  themselves 
disagreeable.  They  “  shut  doors  in  our  faces,  osten¬ 
tatiously  crow^ded  into  the  seats  we  generally  occupied, 
burst  into  horse  laughs  as  we  approached,”  and  generally 
devoted  themselves  to  making  the  women’s  position  un¬ 
comfortable.  The  ladies  took  no  notice,  walked  as  if 
unseeing  and  unhearing  through  the  hostile  groups  of 
young  men,  and  continued  their  studies  as  unconcernedly 
and  with  as  much  absorption  as  they  could.  But  anybody 
must  understand  how  much  nerve  force  must  have  been 
wasted  in  suppressing  their  indignation,  and  how  much  the 
mental  attitude  desirable  for  the  student  must  have  been 
disturbed  by  resentment  of  such  male  rudeness. 

It  all  culminated,  on  November  i8th,  1870,  in  the  “  riot 
at  Surgeon’s  Hall,”  which  attracted  universal  attention  in 
the  Press. 

When  the  women  students  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  gates  they  found  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mob.  Some  two  hundred  medical  students,  as  a 
practical  method  of  demonstrating  their  own  fitness  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  treat  sick  women  in  the  future,  had 
organised  a  sort  of  sex  demonstration.  They  sang  rowdy 
songs,  they  shouted,  they  hindered  the  ladies’  approach  to 
the  gate.  The  women  students  were  “  bespattered  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,”  and  foul  language,  purposely 
couched  in  medical  phrases,  affronted  their  ears.  As  they 
passed  through  the  mob  it  opened  to  allow  their  passage, 
but  as  they  reached  the  gate  it  was  slammed  in  their  faces. 
They  stood  outwardly  calm,  but  within  they  surely  thought 
of  Calvary. 

Not  all  the  students  there  were  heart  and  soul  in 
this  conspiracy.  Some  cried  “  shame,”  and  some — 
“  Sanderson,  Robert  Wilson  and  George  Hoggan  ”  are 
mentioned — bravely  came  to  the  rescue.  The  last  named 
was  destined  a  few  years  later  to  become  the  husband  of  a 
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medical  woman  who  wab  at  that  time  peacefully  pursuing 
her  studies  at  Zurich.  These  generous  young  men  forced 
open  a  small  leaf  of  the  gate,  and  the  ladies  entered. 
Their  friends  amongst  the  men  then  organised  a 
bodyguard,  who  escorted  the  women  between  their 
homes  and  the  school  until  this  aid  seemed  no  longer 
required. 

The  incident,  however,  brought  more  trouble.  Miss 
Jex-Blake  at  a  public  meeting  named  the  assistant  of  one 
of  the  Professors  as  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
outrageous  scene,  and  he  brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
her;  as  her  counsel  was  not  allowed  by  the  judge  to  ask 
the  plaintiff  if  in  fact  he  had  been  there  and  used  the 
language  asserted,  the  jury  found  justification  not  proved, 
and  awarded  one  farthing  damages,  which  the  judge  in  his 
discretion  made  carry  costs  against  her.  The  amount  was 
nearly  ;^i,ooo.  It  was  entirely  raised  by  a  public  subscrip¬ 
tion,  but  the  whole  unfortunate  business  much  embittered 
the  controversy.  Miss  Jex-Blake  knew  that  by  unguarded 
speech  and  unwise  anger  she  had  injured  her  cause. 
Nevertheless,  this  affair  brought  many  friends. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  trial,  and  as  a  result  of 
reading  of  it,  that  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine.  I  know  now  the  nervous  distress  and 
overstrain  from  which  Miss  Jex-Blake  was  suffering,  and 
I  no  longer  think  her  so  stern  and  forbidding  as  I  did 
then.  I  was  a  child  still — only  sixteen.  This  is  now  the 
age  at  which  girls  are  permitted  to  begin  study,  but  then 
it  was  eighteen,  and  so  I  had  to  anticipate  the  boys  who 
“  joined  up  ”  too  young  in  the  Great  War !  Dr.  Lucy 
Sewall  was  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Jex-Blake,  and  I  encountered 
both  these  ladies  at  one  time,  supported  only  by  my 
mother’s  presence,  and  she  was  not  really  in  sympathy  with 
the  proceeding.  Dr.  Sewall  was  quite  alarming;  she  wore 
those  terrible  spectacles  that  show  the  entire  eyeball  magni¬ 
fied,  and  as  she  fixed  this  piercing  gaze  upon  me  I  felt  an 
insect  under  a  microscope,  but  a  cheerful,  courageous 
insect,  sure  of  getting  out  safely  presently. 

Miss  Blake  accepted  her  ’cruitie,- but  she  referred  my 
mother  for  all  practical  details  to  Mrs.  Isabel  Thorne,  who 
was  relieving  her  leader  of  all  such  minor  duties  as  she 
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could.  She  proved  to  be  a  charming,  gentle-mannered 
lady,  a  young  wife  (supported  by  her  husband  in  all  she 
did  for  her  cause)  and  the  mother  of  a  little  family.  Mrs. 
Thorne  found  me  a  “  coach  ”  and  a  place  to  live  at,  and 
made  her  house  a  sort  of  home  during  my  stay  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Later  on  she  filled  a  similar  motherly  place  to 
dozens  of  other  young  students  at  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women,  where  she  was  for  years  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  generously  resigning  the  taking  of  her  own 
medical  qualification  and  practice  in  order  to  fulfil  this 
important  office  to  the  younger  generation  of  students.  Her 
daughter.  Dr.  May  Thorne,  is  the  present  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  London  School. 

I  met  several  times  another  delightful  member  of  the 
students  of  the  “  First  Army,”  Matilda  Chaplin,  who 
afterwards  married  Professor  Ayrton  (their  daughter  is  now 
Mrs.  Israel  Zangwill).  She,  too,  helped  me  to  see  that  a 
medical  student  could  be  also  a  “  nice  woman.”  She  was 
gentle  and  gracious  in  manner,  and  I  well  remember  the 
extraordinary  patience  with  which  one  evening,  just  before 
dinner,  she  played  at  “  trains  ”  with  Mrs.  Thorne’s  small 
son,  moving  from  one  seat  to  another,  some  of  them  being 
the  edge  of  upturned  chairs,  and  enduring  the  piercing 
screams  that  represented  the  guard’s  and  engine  whistles. 
I  wished  the  boy  in  bed,  but  I  admired  Matilda  Chaplin’s 
womanly  “  childward  care.”  She  was  considered  to  look 
peculiar,  because  at  a  time  when  skirts  were  rather 
voluminous,  she  wore  a  gown  cut  on  much  the  present-day 
lines,  and,  as  a  lady  critic  put  it  to  me,  “  looked  as  if  she 
had  only  one  garment  to  cover  her.” 

Miss  Jex-Blake  learned  that  the  intention  was 
formed  by  the  enemy  majority  in  the  Senatus  not 
to  admit  the  original  students  to  their  first  profes¬ 
sional  examination,  which  it  was  now — at  the  end  of  their 
second  year’s  course  of  study — in  order  for  them  to  take, 
and  for  which  they  had  fulfilled  all  the  requirements.  She 
also  heard  that  it  was  intended  to  refuse  to  admit  any  more 
women  students  to  the  October  matriculation  examination 
— that  is,  the  one  for  which  I  was  now  preparing  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  under  a  “  coach  ” — notwithstanding  that  I  and 
others  had  been  actually  invited  to  come  up  for  that  same 
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examination,  by  the  regulations  inserted  in  the  Calendar 
issued  by  the  Senatus,  and  above  quoted. 

Miss  Jex-Blake  thereupon  again  sought  high  legal 
opinion,  and  received  the  statement  that  the  Senatus  was 
bound  to  hold  both  these  examinations,  by  its  own  pub¬ 
lished  invitation  to  women  to  go  to  the  expense  and  labour 
of  preparing  themselves  for  such  examination. 

The  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  did  in  fact  notify 
us  at  the  very  last  moment — the  evening  before  the 
examination — that  we  should  be  refused  our  examination 
papers.  But  her  lawyers  at  once  sent  him  “  Counsel’s 
opinion  on  the  legality  of  your  refusal  to  admit  ladies 
to  the  preliminary  examination  in  Arts  which  will 
take  place  to-morrow,”  to  the  effect  that  “  you  arc 
individually  responsible  if  the  refusal  is  persisted  in, 
and  we  are  instructed  to  raise  an  action  for  damages 
against  you  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  three  ladies  affected.” 

Professor  Balfour  immediately  replied  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  refus¬ 
ing  us  admission,  ”  till  the  matter  is  decided  upon  by  the 
proper  authorities.”  Accordingly,  Miss  Anna  Dahms,  Miss 
Mundy  and  I  presented  ourselves,  shepherded  by  Miss 
Jex-Blake  herself,  at  the  examination  rooms  next  morning, 
and  were  given  seats  and  papers,  which  were  duly 
examined  by  the  University  examiners. 

In  like  manner,  the  ladies  who  were  ready  for  their 
first  professional  examination  were  each  informed  by 
Professor  Balfour  that  they  w'ould  not  be  examined,  and 
that  their  fees,  “  which  had  been  accepted  in  error,”  would 
be  returned  to  them.  Fancy — their  examination  fees 
“  accepted  in  error  ”  when  they  had  been  for  two  years 
matriculated  students  of  the  University,  and  had  fulfilled 
all  the  rules  and  requirements  laid  down  for  them  by  the 
University  authorities !  However,  in  the  case  of  this 
examination  also  a  threat  of  an  action  at  law  led  to  the 
withdraw  al  of  the  embargo ;  the  women  students  who  were 
prepared  sat,  and  all  who  sat  passed  well. 

This  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  keep  out  the  students 
from  examination  was  purely  foolish.  They  had  the  game 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  in  other  ways. 

Bitter  opposition  to  the  women  students  on  the  part  of 
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men  teachers  and  students  alike  was  growing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  respective  Presidents  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  openly  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  refuse  to  preside  at  the  prize¬ 
giving  if  the  lady  students  were  allowed  to  present  them¬ 
selves  to  receive  the  honours  they  had  gained !  Those 
honours,  by  the  way,  were  noticeably  many. 

More  disastrous  than  all  else  was  the  decision  now  come 
to  by  the  Professors  of  the  “  extra-mural  school  ”  not  to 
allow  any  of  their  members  to  hold  any  more  classes  for 
women.  The  first  party  of  women  had  received  most  of 
their  instruction  in  these  classes,  and  if  they  were  now  to 
be  closed  those,  like  myself,  who  were  to  come  on  in  their 
turn  to  those  studies  would  have  no  teachers  ready.  More¬ 
over,  under  University  laws,  only  four  courses  might  be 
taken  from  teachers  outside  the  University’s  own  Pro¬ 
fessors,  and  the  first  party  of  lady  students  had  perforce 
already  availed  themselves  of  that  number  of  outside 
teachers.  They  therefore  now  applied  to  the  Senatus  to 
allow  women  to  take  more  outside  classes  than  this  rule 
permitted,  or  as  an  alternative  to  appoint  special  Pro¬ 
fessors  to  hold  separate  classes  for  women  students  of 
medicine.  By  a  majority  of  one  vote  only  that  body 
refused  to  take  any  steps  at  all.  So  the  women  were  faced 
by  a  blank  wall,  or  rather  a  shut  and  barred  door. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  University  had  not 
undertaken  any  definite  responsibility  to  provide  teaching 
for  women  students.  It  might  certainly  be  inferred  from 
the  wording  of  the  invitation  in  the  Calendar  that  classes 
would  be  provided,  but  there  was  no  plain  guarantee  that 
the  University  would  provide  such;  and  as  a  fact.  Miss 
Jex-Blake  and  her  co-students  had  arranged  all  their 
instruction  for  themselves.  Now  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  their  road,  and  found  it  was  an  impasse — a  blind 
alley  !  They  had  taken  all  the  classes  outside  the  Univer¬ 
sity  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  take;  their  further 
education  must  perforce  be  had  from  Professors  of  the 
University,  and  none  of  those  Professors  would  consent  to 
teach  them,  nor  would  the  Senatus  take  any  action  to  open 
another  way  for  them. 

Everybody  could  see  how  cruel  was  the  injury,  personal 
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and  pecuniary,  thus  inflicted  on  those  first  seven  students, 
with  no  fault  of  their  own  (save,  indeed,  that  of  proving 
too  good  students  and  taking  places  absurdly  high  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number  in  the  examinations),  allowed  to 
go  half  way  through  their  course  and  then  “  hung  up.” 

It  was  on  the  consciences  of  some  of  the  Professors  to 
offer  a  compromise.  It  was  privately  suggested  to  Miss 
Jex-Blake  that  if  she  would  agree  that  she  herself  and  the 
other  six  ladies  already  half  through  the  course  should  be 
permitted  to  finish  it,  and  get  their  degrees,  wholly  as  a 
matter  of  grace  and  favour  to  them,  and  not  to  create  a 
precedent  or  give  a  claim  for  others  to  enter,  this  would  be 
arranged  on  behalf  of  the  seven. 

Nobly  and  bravely  she  refused  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
compromise.  Her  aim  was  not  to  slip  in  herself,  through  a 
door  opened  just  a  crack  to  admit  her  and  the  party  she 
brought  up  with  her,  knowing  that  it  was  to  be  immediately 
shut  and  barred  for  all  future  students. 

Most  of  the  handful  of  women  students  now  gave  up 
the  struggle  at  Edinburgh;  my  parents,  on  Mrs.  Thorne’s 
advice,  removed  me  for  one.  Some  went  to  Paris,  some 
to  America,  some  abandoned  study  for  the  time.  But 
Miss  Jex-Blake  remained  undaunted.  Aided  by  a  large 
and  influential  committee  that  she  had  now  formed,  she 
brought  an  action  at  law  against  the  University  authorities, 
asking  for  a  “  declaration  ”  that  the  University  was  bound 
to  admit  female  students  on  equal  terms  with  males.  One 
Court  decided  in  her  favour,  but,  finally,  the  highest  Court 
of  Appeal  ruled,  by  the  decision  of  seven  judges  against 
five,  that  the  authorities  of  the  University  had  acted 
illegally  and  tiltra  vires  in  ever  opening  the  doors  to 
women  at  all.  This  decision  would  naturally  govern,  or 
at  least  affect,  any  other  British  university  in  admitting 
women.  So  at  last  the  brave  effort  of  Sophia  Jex-Blake 
was  in  this  direction  brought  to  an  end  ! 

What  was  now  to  be  done }  Every  other  possible  open¬ 
ing  had  been  tried  in  vain  already.  No  university,  no 
medical  school  connected  with  a  hospital,  in  all  Great 
Britain  was  ready  to  open  its  doors  to  women.  No 
examination  was  available  that  would  allow  them  to 
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“  register  ”  and  so  become  legally  entitled  to  practise 
medicine,  however  complete  their  private  preparation 
might  be. 

Miss  Jex-Blake  decided  that  the  proper  step  to  be  next 
taken  was  to  found  a  complete  medical  school  for  women 
only,  staffed  by  competent  teachers  willing  to  prepare 
women  to  pass  the  ordinary  doctor’s  examinations.  London 
was  evidently  the  proper  site  for  such  a  new  special  school. 
Aided  by  Mrs.  Thorne  and  by  many  valuable  medical  and 
lay  friends,  she  entered  upon  this  immense  undertaking. 
And  she  accomplished  it.  Starting  with  only  1,300  in 
hand,  she  took  premises  in  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  fitted  them  up  sufficiently  though  poorly,  formed  a 
full  and  highly  qualified  medical  and  surgical  teaching 
staff,  got  together  some  students,  and  set  fully  going  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  at  which  most 
of  the  women  doctors  of  to-day  have  had  their  training. 
The  school  opened  just  fifty  years  ago. 

Still,  there  was  no  legally  qualifying  examination  or 
degree  open.  But  by  this  time  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  was  to  some  extent  interested.  The  Paladin,  the 
“  parfait  knight,”  for  women  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  James  Stansfeld,  saw  Miss  Jex-Blake,  and  promised 
her  that  he  would  find  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Bill  not  compelling  but  at  least  making  it  certain 
that  it  was  legally  permissible  for  any  teaching  and 
examining  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  arrange 
for  women  students.  Sir  James  Stansfeld  could  not 
himself  bring  in  such  a  Bill  because  he  was  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  Government.  But  he  induced  Mr. 
Cowper-Temple  to  bring  in  an  Enabling  Bill,  which  was 
backed  also  by  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  the  Recorder  of 
London;  and  another  ever  loyal  friend  to  the  advance  of 
womanhood,  Lord  Shaftesbury  (“  the  good  Earl  ”),  under¬ 
took  to  present  the  Bill  in  the  Upper  House.  After  some 
of  the  usual  delays  it  was  passed,  and  received  the  Royal 
assent  in  1876 — just  seven  years  after  the  first  opening  of 
Edinburgh  University. 

It  was  only,  remember,  an  Enabling  Act,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  the  authorities  of  any  one  of  the  then 
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existing  nineteen  examining  bodies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission 
to  examine  women  might  still  have  proved  impassable. 
As  a  fact,  however,  “  The  King’s  and  Queen’s  College 
of  Physicians  of  Ireland”  at  once  consented  to  examine 
women  who  could  show  that  they  had  received  suitable 
courses  of  full  medical  instruction;  and  some  of  the 
original  Edinburgh  seven  were  so  qualified  to  proceed 
immediately  to  examination,  and  passed  triumphantly  on 
to  the  “  Register  for  Great  Britain  of  Qualified  Medical 
Practitioners.”  Others  followed,  and  many  more  doors  were 
opened  as  years  went  on;  and  the  progress  of  medical 
women  has  been  steadily  successful,  until  the  Great  War 
came,  and  set  a  final  seal  on  their  competence  as  proven. 
In  Serbia  first,  in  Malta,  in  France,  and  finally  in  Eng¬ 
land,  large  hospitals  for  wounded  and  sick  men  were 
entirely  staffed  by  women  surgeons ;  and  if  anybody  wants 
testimony  to  their  work — well,  let  them  ask  the  brave 
patients ! 

Little  by  little  opposition  was  converted  into  favour. 
Hundreds  of  women  have  passed  on  to  the  medical 
register  and  engaged  in  practical  work.  School  after 
school,  qualification  after  qualification,  has  been  opened. 
One  after  another  of  the  men’s  established  schools  of 
medicine,  forgetting  that  once  mixed  education  in  these 
matters  shocked  male  feelings  too  terribly,  have  offered 
instruction  to  men  and  women  together.  At  the  present 
time  women  are  taught  with  men  at  some  of  the  great 
London  hospitals’  medical  schools,  at  the  universities 
of  Scotland,  and  at  English  and  Irish  provincial 
schools,  as  well  as  alone  at  the  London  School  for 
Women;  they  can  take  the  M.D.  degree  of  all  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  Licentiate  and  Membership 
of  the  conjoint  Boards  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians  (the  qualification  that  most  men  prac¬ 
titioners  hold),  as  well  as  many  foreign  and  Colonial 
degrees.  Surely  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind  so  extraordinary  a  change  was  never  so  quickly 
worked. 


THE  STORY  OF  WOMAN  ‘ 

By  W.  L.  George 

Chapter  VII. — Rebellion  and  Respectability 
I. — Early  Rebels. 

This  title  gives  the  measure  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  popular  expression  ‘  ‘  Victorian 
Age.”  The  fifty  years  extending  between  1840  and  1890  were 
mainly  mercantile,  pietistic  and  reactionary;  they  afforded  social 
justice  grudgingly,  and  cannot  impose  their  reputation  upon 
Darwin  and  Swinburne.  The  great  men  of  that  day  despised  their 
period  and  its  ideals ;  the  period  feared  and  disliked  its  gifted 
children.  One  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  Victorian  blight,  but  not 
to  the  Victorian  Age.  Moreover,  we  cannot  call  Victorian  the 
movements  which  in  other  countries  produced  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Flaubert,  Garibaldi,  and  Wagner.  So  let  us  say  Victorian  Age 
when  we  mean  everything  that  is  hypocritical,  dull,  and  meanly 
sensual ;  when  we  analyse  the  period  which  invented,  which 
philosophised,  which  fought  for  liberty,  let  us  say,  not  “Vic¬ 
torian  Age,”  but  “nineteenth  century.” 

The  nineteenth  century,  like  its  predecessors,  stood  upon  the 
shoulders  of  its  fathers.  It  stood  upon  the  great  shoulders  of 
Voltaire,  on  the  lesser  shoulders  of  Rousseau.  These  men  laid 
the  foundations ;  the  nineteenth  century  erected  the  buildings. 
It  was  a  time  of  ideas  and  of  blood ;  America  and  France  under¬ 
went  revolution.  In  that  excited  atmosphere,  when  kings  were 
tumbled  in  the  dust  by  the  power  of  ideas,  it  was  easy  to  be 
great.  Only  two  women,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  achieved  greatness,  but  many  more  suddenly  rose  out  of 
their  obscurity.  In  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  we 
find  a  crowd  of  women  clamouring  not  only  for  liberty,  but  for 
feminine  liberty.  Women  such  as  Olympe  de  Gouges,  Th^roigne 
de  M^ricourt,  and  Ren^e  Audu,  were  among  the  first  revolu¬ 
tionaries  to  demand  woman’s  suffrage.  Many  became  public 
speakers,  and  appeared  at  the  clubs,  even  at  the  great 
constitutional  republican  club  of  the  Cordeliers.  Also,  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  women’s  clubs  formed,  and  one  of  these 
collected  three  hundred  members.  In  fact,  in  1792,  during  the 
famine  at  Lyons  it  was  the  women’s  club  that  ruled  the  city  and 
organised  supplies.  Naturally,  the  women  who  set  out  to  do 

(1)  Copyrij^ht,  W.  L.  George  (1924),  through  McCdWa  Magazine,  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada. 
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great  things  did  small  ones,  because  they  were  not  only  women, 
but  also  human  beings.  Frivolity  and  immorality  ensued,  as  a 
result  of  which,  in  1793,  the  clubs  were  closed  by  the  Convention. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  old-fashioned  action  of  women  was 
showing  itself  powerful.  Women  were  forming  political  salons 
for  the  promotion  of  republican  ideas ;  those  of  Mme.  Roland 
and  Mme.  Robert  were  among  the  most  celebrated ;  but  the 
most  powerful  was  perhaps  that  of  Mme.  de  Condorcet,  where 
the  Lyceum  Club  was  created.  These  women  were  remarkable  in 
the  field  of  character  as  well  as  that  of  the  mind.  For  instance, 
Mme.  Helvetius  and  Mme.  Vernet  had  the  courage  to  risk 
their  heads  to  conceal  Condorcet  when  he  was  proscribed.  Thus 
they  compare  with  Charlotte  Corday,  an  absurdly  idealised  figure, 
who  was  merely  a  romantic  heroine.  Women  of  a  more  reflective 
type  were  marking  their  period,  Mme.  Roland,  w'ho  at  the  age 
of  eight  was  reading  Plutarch,  and  especially  Mme.  de  Stael. 
Mme.  Roland  was  a  born  revolutionary ;  at  the  age  of  seven 
she  had  the  audacity  to  wonder  why  the  hostess  should  sit  in  an 
armchair  and  the  guest  on  a  stool.  By  the  time  she  was  sixteen 
she  was  a  radical  and  an  agnostic ;  she  became  the  chief  adviser 
of  her  husband  when  he  obtained  cabinet  rank ;  she  was  guillo¬ 
tined  by  the  Jacobins.  She  is  one  of  the  many  women  who  left 
us  diaries,  criticisms  of  the  Revolution,  and  pamphlets.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  during  the  French  Revolution  several 
papers  were  edited  and  printed  by  women. 

As  for  Mme.  de  Stael,  she  was  a  handsome  woman,  with 
large,  fiery  black  eyes,  and  black  curls.  She  often  attended  at 
the  Assembly;  by  temperament  she  was  a  Rousseauite,  addicted 
to  rather  sentimental  rhapsodies  over  the  innocence  of  man.  But 
at  the  same  time  she  was  a  cool  judge  of  the  revolutionaries,  of 
whom  she  has  left  us  fine  pen  pictures.  She  had  tact,  too,  and 
managed  to  make  opponents  meet  in  her  drawing-room  to  talk. 
StiU,  she  was  not  so  substantial  in  the  mind  as  was  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft.  This  woman,  who  was  to  marry  Godwin,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary,  whose  daughter  w’as  to  marry  Shelley,  another  revolu¬ 
tionary,  was  remarkable  because  she  originated  the  revolt  of 
woman.  Hers  was  a  short  life,  for  she  died  before  reaching  the 
age  of  forty,  but  it  was  entirely  filled  with  study  and  with  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  In  her  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Women  she  showed  herself  an  effective  critic  of  mascu¬ 
line  tyranny,  because  she  was  logical.  She  considered  that  equal 
education  must  result  for  women  in  equal  civil  and  political  rights. 
She  objected  to  all  distinctions  brought  about  by  rank  and  wealth. 
She  campaigned  against  the  “  doll  ”  side  of  woman,  whom  she 
viewed  without  illusion,  merely  striving  to  explain  her,  a  little 
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to  excuse  her  :  ‘  ‘  Considering  the  length  of  time  that  women 
have  been  dependent,  is  it  surprising  that  some  of  them  hug 
their  chains?”  Such  remarks  are  commonplace  to-day;  they 
were  not  so  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  She  had  a  certain  biting 
wit  :  ‘‘  Formed  to  live  with  such  an  imperfect  being  as  man, 
women  ought  to  learn  from  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  the 
necessity  of  forbearance.”  She  objected  to  the  education  of  a 
girl  for  her  husband,  as  if  for  an  eastern  harem.  She  objected 
to  the  idea  of  woman  as  a  man-hunter,  and  said  that  the  idea  of 
conquest  made  her  sick.  She  asked  why  her  sex  should  be 
trained  to  please  men.  In  education  she  was  a  pioneer,  for  she 
objected  to  punishment  by  masters,  and  demanded  trial  of 
children  by  their  own  jury.  And  already  she  was  in  favour  of 
co-education.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  such  a  woman  should 
have  been  called  by  Prime  Minister  Walpole  ”  a  hyena  in  petti¬ 
coats.”  But  then  Walpole,  gross-spoken,  cynical,  and  narrow, 
was  a  poor  judge  of  a  first  proof  of  the  future. 

Still,  in  spite  of  such  women,  change  did  not  speed  upon  the 
world.  In  spite  of  the  excitement  of  revolution  we  see,  first,  the 
United  States  refuse  the  suffrage  to  women ;  then  the  French 
National  Assembly  treat  women  so  contemptuously  that  it  refuses 
to  read  their  petition.  In  other  words,  as  regards  woman  the 
men  of  that  period  were  lagging  behind  their  ideas.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  average  man  preferred  a  book  by  Mrs.  John  Sand- 
ford,  entitled  :  Woman  in  her  Social  and  Domestic  Character, 
published  in  1831.  This  book  proclaimed  that  woman  had  a 
subordinate  station,  that  her  exertions  should  always  be  sub¬ 
ordinate,  guided  and  supported  by  man ;  it  enjoined  upon  her  the 
strictly  feminine  deportment  of  tears  and  faints  :  in  three  years 
England  bought  four  editions.  Therefore,  though  women  had 
lit  a  beacon,  it  did  not  burn.  Still,  it  smouldered.  We  find 
Maria  Edgeworth  writing  a  strong  defence  of  female  education. 
In  this  early  nineteenth  century  we  see  Jane  Austen  deriding 
men  even  more  than  women,  sharpening  upon  them  a  continu¬ 
ally  witty  pen.  Here  is  no  revolt,  but  in  Jane  Austen  we  hear 
the  quiet  giggle  of  the  women  who  know  man  for  a  child,  but  as 
a  child  humour  him.  Indeed,  there  lives  in  this  woman  a  secret 
rebellion  against  bourgeois  snobbery.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to 
overcome,  but  Jane  Austen  lives,  and  the  bourgeoisie  dies. 


II. — ‘Marriage. 

To  analyse  marriage  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  so  simple 
as  to  analyse  ideas,  because  ideas  are  proclaimed,  while  marriage 
stays  in  emotional  hiding.  But  one  may  say  that  sixty  or 
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seventy  years  ago  a  husband  expected  from  his  wife  almost 
absolute  obedience,  and  that  he  usually  obtained  it.  She  was  not 
to  interfere  with  him,  but  to  comfort  him  if  he  failed,  and  to 
praise  him  if  he  succeeded.  If  he  chose  to  be  drunk  publicly  or 
to  swear,  or  to  be  unfaithful,  she  must  tolerate  it.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that,  though  a  certain  crudity  of  manners  prevailed  in 
those  days,  men  were  much  less  coarse,  brutal,  and  faithless  than 
they  had  been  before.  They  tended  to  be  respectable ;  w’e  shall 
see  a  little  further  on  what  respectability  amounted  to.  The  man 
of  1860  was  a  better  man  than  the  man  of  1760,  but  he  retained 
his  old  rights.  Woman,  on  the  vrhole,  looked  upon  her  rights 
as  those  of  a  subordinate ;  she  recognised  her  sphere  as  being  to 
cook,  to  look  after  children,  and  to  please  men.  She  found  it 
difficult  to  earn  an  independent  living,  and  thus  she  wanted  pro¬ 
tection.  She  did  not  greatly  aspire  to  playing  games  or  consort¬ 
ing  with  men.  To  read  her  Bible,  tend  her  children,  sing  to  her 
man,  this  seemed  to  make  up  her  simple  philosophy.  Soon  after 
her  wedding  she  put  on  a  cap  and  pretended  no  more  to  atten¬ 
tions.  It  sounds  ideal ;  and  it  was — for  men.  Many  men  in 
the  twentieth  century  would  like  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  those 
simpler  times,  when  women  made  few’  claims.  But  perhaps  he 
might  be  bored  by  a  companion  who  was  almost  invariably  un¬ 
educated,  sometimes  practical,  but  never  much  of  a  friend.  He 
might  be  wearied  by  her  stress  on  social  etiquette,  and  exasperated 
by  the  ease  with  which  she  was  shocked. 

Being  a  subordinate,  woman  w’as  often  subjected  to  rough 
treatment.  For  instance,  we  find  Charles  Lamb  denying  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  gallantry.  He  points  out  that  round 
about  1820  England  is  just  giving  up  whipping  w’omen  in  public ; 
that  women  are  occasionally  hanged ;  that  actresses  are  hissed  off 
the  stage ;  that  women  stand  in  the  pit  of  London  theatres  till 
they  are  sick  and  faint  with  exertion,  while  men  sit;  above  all, 
he  protests  against  the  current  sneers  at  female  old  age  when  it 
happens  to  be  unmarried.  This  is  important,  for  only  very 
recently  has  the  expression  “  old  maid  ”  begun  to  recede  from  our 
language.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  w’ell  established  that 
a  woman  who  did  not  succeed  in  “  catching  ”  a  man  was  a 
failure. 

If,  however,  she  “  caught  ”  a  man,  she  still  lived  under  a  hard 
rule.  For  instance,  in  France  it  w’as  laid  down  that  the  wife 
must  obey  and  follow  her  husband ;  if  she  hated  him  and  ran 
away  her  person  could  be  recovered  by  force.  In  England,  in 
the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Norton  was  sued  by  her 
husband  for  infidelity.  The  jury  declared  her  innocent,  and  yet 
her  husband  retained  the  power  to  deprive  her  of  her  three  infant 
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children.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1839  that  a  woman  obtained 
the  right  of  access  to  her  children.  Even  then  she  could  be 
deprived  of  them  after  they  reached  the  age  of  seven.  This 
because  she  was  held  to  be  inferior.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
of  inferiority  of  women  that  in  1840,  when  American  women 
appeared  in  London  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Congress,  the  meeting 
declared  that  it  was  ‘  ‘  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Almighty  ”  that  women  should  sit  in  congress.  In  spite  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  they  were  excluded.  This  had  the  excel¬ 
lent  effect  of  provoking  the  first  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  at 
Seneca  Falls  in  1848. 

To  revert  to  marriage  in  particular,  until  1870  no  English 
married  woman  had  a  right  even  to  her  earnings.  If  she  worked 
and  her  husband  was  idle,  he  might  receive  her  wages.  This  was 
done  away  with  in  1870,  but  even  then  the  husband  still  disposed 
of  the  property  his  wife  brought  into  the  marriage.  It  was  not 
until  1882  that  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act  mended  this 
state  of  things.  But  to  this  day  any  English  woman  married 
before  January  1st,  1883,  still  finds  that  any  property  of  which 
separate  use  has  not  been  given  to  her  is  controlled  by  her 
husband.  The  theory  was  that  a  wife  is  a  minor ;  her  husband 
was  responsible  for  her  debts,  and  to  this  day  he  is  responsible 
for  her  libels.  As  regards  divorce,  the  strange  old  system  in 
virtue  of  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  to  be  obtained,  con¬ 
tinued  in  England  up  to  1857,  namely,  to  the  lifetime  of  millions 
of  people  living  to-day.  However,  when  this  divorce  law  was 
made,  inequality  was  created,  for  divorce  was  granted  to  men 
whose  wives  were  unfaithful,  while  it  was  granted  to  women 
only  if  in  addition  the  husband  deserted  his  wife  or  proved  cruel. 
Thus,  all  through  the  nineteenth  century  Englishwomen  were 
refused  divorce  from  unfaithful  husbands,  and  not  until  1878 
could  a  woman  obtain  even  a  separation  for  cruelty  or  deser¬ 
tion.  Both  as  regards  property  and  as  regards  divorce  woman 
was  still  in  an  inferior  position.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
woman  gained  control  of  her  property ;  women  waited  as  late  as 
1891  for  a  British  court  to  decide  that  a  husband  may  not  force 
his  wife  to  live  with  him. 

III.— TFor/c. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  though  the  struggle  was 
intense,  it  was  successful.  As  1870,  1880,  1890  came,  the  fetters 
of  women  were  gradually  struck  off.  We  have  seen  that  it  took 
several  thousands  of  years  to  establish  marriage  as  a  legal  and 
exclusive  arrangement.  In  the  nineteenth  century  marriage  is 
absolute ;  men  are  punished  for  bigamy ;  some  sort  of  divorce  is 
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granted  to  women.  That  struggle  is  finished,  and  the  moral 
contract  between  man  and  woman  is  becoming  equitable.  So 
now  the  struggle  moves  to  another  ground,  to  the  demand  for 
civil  rights  as  they  affect  property,  inheritance,  family  powers, 
etc.  Current  ideas  allow  of  firm  victories.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  seething  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  century  of 
much  greatness ;  it  is  also  due  to  the  factory  system  and  to  the 
vast  increase  of  women  workers. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  ladies,  rich  in 
social  influence.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  great  lady  has 
gone.  She  is  driven  out  by  steam,  the  factory,  the  middle  class. 
In  her  stead  rises  first  the  woman  who  works  in  a  cotton  mill ; 
then  the  forewoman,  the  manageress,  the  trader.  Before  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  female  inspector,  the  doctor, 
have  arrived.  There  is  no  room  for  great  ladies,  because  there  is 
less  room  for  futility,  and  because  w’omen  are  working.  In 
Boston  and  in  Cranford  we  still  find  Miss  Matty  trembling  in  the 
presence  of  a  man.  But  the  younger  Miss  Matty  is  earning 
money.  In  1880  a  formidable  type  appears,  the  shorthand  typist, 
the  w'oman  who  seeks  work  first  and  marriage  second.  That  one 
is  seeking  education  as  a  means  to  freedom.  Therefore,  she 
pockets  her  salary  and  is  audaciously  beginning  to  say  :  “  I  earned 
it.  It’s  mine.” 

In  the  nineteenth  century  women  earned  money  at  the  price 
of  much  agony.  When  factories  first  were  created  the  nineteenth 
century  believed  in  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  right  of  the  strong 
to  force  the  weak  to  do  their  will.  A  hundred  years  ago  or  so 
there  were  no  regulations  of  any  kind  in  European  or  American 
factories.  The  law  left  it  to  the  employers  and  the  workers  to 
fight  the  matter  out.  It  was  only  the  conscience  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  rising  tide  of  ideas  which  forced  inquiry 
upon  the  governments.  It  was  then  discovered  that  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  Lancashire  children  were  employed  for  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  hours  a  day ;  that  they  were  strapped  to  their  benches  so 
that  they  might  not  fall  off ;  that  only  one  set  of  beds  was  kept, 
since  one  shift  of  children  went  into  them  when  the  other  came 
out.  One  mill-owner,  before  a  commission  of  inquiry,  protested 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence  that  he  employed  no  children 
aged  less  than  five.  In  coal  mines  women  were  used  in  lieu 
of  ponies  to  pull  the  trams.  They  did  this  ten  hours  a  day  or  more, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  caked  black  with  sweat  and  dust.  Indus¬ 
trial  diseases  naturally  raged ;  malformed  bones,  curved  spines, 
rupture,  asthma,  and  heart  disease  manifested  themselves  in  girls 
of  seventeen. 

The  nineteenth  century  woke  slowly  to  the  situation  :  in  1802 
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laws  were  passed  for  the  ventilation  and  cleaning  of  cotton  mills, 
but  it  was  not  until  1819  that  a  great  victory  was  gained  for 
children  :  their  weekly  labour  was  limited  to  seventy-two  hours ! 
Still,  in  1845  women  were  excluded  from  night  shifts ;  a  few 
inspectors  w^ere  moving  among  the  worst  wrongs.  Nothing  real 
was  done  until  1878,  when  children  were  excluded  from  the  textile 
factories  until  they  reached  the  age  of  ten.  Meanwhile,  women 
and  children  were  being  inspected  by  men ;  it  was  not  until  1893 
that  the  first  woman  was  appointed  inspector.  The  times  were 
very  dark.  As  we  read  to-day  of  a  period  so  proximate,  we  must 
be  surprised  that  some  of  the  darkness  has  lifted  so  swiftly. 


IV. — America. 

The  American  women,  who  have  travelled  so  fast,  began  their 
journey  to  independence  only  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet 
a  white  population  had  inhabited  America  for  two  hundred  years, 
during  which  women  were  treated  much  as  they  were  in  Europe. 
The  agitations  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  eighteenth  century 
left  American  women  almost  untouched,  because  they  were  still 
pioneering.  Life  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  held  many  elements  of  tragedy.  The  Indians  provided 
continual  danger;  the  population  often  moved,  and  therefore 
women  had  to  rear  their  children  and  keep  their  homes  in  the 
face  of  incredible  difficulties.  Doctors  were  scarce,  nurses  un¬ 
known  ;  schools  were  unsatisfactory  ;  the  small  personal  workshops 
provided  few  commodities.  To  obtain  goods  from  Europe  required 
four  weeks  or  more ;  except  in  the  cities,  there  was  no  police  and 
no  safety.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  American  women  did  not 
early  begin  to  dwell  on  their  rights.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  they  should  have  been  sufficiently  conscious  of  their  sexual 
dignity  to  send  a  petition  to  Congress  in  1776,  and  demand  the 
right  to  vote  equally  with  men.  This  right  was  denied  them, 
for  the  Americans  of  1776  are  separated  by  an  abyss  from  the 
Americans  of  to-day.  They  were  not  Americans  at  all ;  they  were 
colonial  Europeans,  imbued  with  European  prejudices.  They 
were  closely  akin  to  the  British.  The  great  immigration  still 
had  to  come  to  form  the  American  of  to-day. 

One  can  have  no  conception  of  that  old  America,  unless  one 
realises  that  even  in  1841  pigs  were  roving  about  New  York,  and 
eating  the  garbage  that  was  thrown  there,  as  do  the  dogs  in 
Constantinople.  This  must  have  made  a  piquant  contrast  with 
the  sight  described  by  Dickens  :  “  What  various  parasols !  What 
rainbow  silks  and  satins !  What  pinking  of  thin  silk  stockings 
and  pinching  of  thin  shoes,  and  flutter  of  ribbons,  and  silk  tassels. 
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and  display  of  rich  cloaks,  with  gaudy  hoods  and  linings!” 
America  was  in  formation ;  pigs  and  satin  went  side  by  side. 
But  Dickens  pays  a  tribute  to  the  good  dressing  and  general 
superiority  in  health  of  the  American  girl  of  1841  compared  with 
the  ‘‘  careless,  moping,  slatternly,  degraded  ”  English  type. 
This  sounds  unfair,  but  Dickens  was  comparing  industrial  pioneers 
with  English  girls  crushed  and  befouled  by  a  factory  system 
without  pity.  Incidentally,  he  paid  tribute  to  the  courtesy  of 
Americans  to  their  women. 

Also  Dickens  had  very  little  information,  and  did  not  know 
what  progress  America  had  made  between,  let  us  say,  1820  and 
his  journey  to  the  United  States  in  1841  The  fate  of  women  in 
America  was  in  1820  much  what  it  was  in  Europe.  They  worked 
as  long  as  fifteen  hours  a  day ;  they  had  to  be  at  the  mills  at 
half-past  four  in  the  morning;  if  they  did  not  produce  enough 
the  overseer  beat  them  with  a  w’hip.  There  was  no  public  educa¬ 
tion  ;  indeed,  in  1830  a  Philadelphia  labour  paper  stated  that  in 
some  of  the  factories  less  than  one  out  of  six  boys  and  girls  could 
read  and  write.  So  the  European  tragedy  neighbours  the 
American  tragedy.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  otherwise. 


V. — Respectability. 

Respectability  was  not  invented  by  the  nineteenth  century ; 
we  find  the  idea  in  the  eighteenth-century  novels  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett ;  the  characters  are  not  respectable ,  but  they  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact,  which  is  a  way  of  paying  tribute  to  respect¬ 
ability.  Dr.  Johnson  was  highly  respectable.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  moral  ideas  which  rose  out  of  Protestantism  and 
Jansenism  were  beginning  to  grow,  but  they  did  not  develop  into 
a  bushy  arbour  capable  of  excluding  all  light  until  round  about 
1830. 

Respectability  did  not  develop  faster  because  it  did  not  arise 
solely  from  ideas ;  it  arose  also  out  of  a  new  fact  ;  the  industrial 
revolution  provoked  by  steam.  Men  and  w’omen  became  respect¬ 
able  because  Denis  Papin  happened  to  notice  that  when  the  kettle 
boiled  the  steam  raised  the  lid.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
middle  class  did  not  exist  to  the  extent  which  we  know  to-day. 
Above  all  others  stood  the  nobility ;  below  that  a  generation  of 
squires,  in  Virginia  and  the  South,  as  well  as  in  Europe;  then 
came  the  yeomanry  (that  is  to  say,  small  owner-farmers),  small 
manufacturers  employing  a  few  workmen,  and  some  merchants 
employing  a  few  clerks ;  still  below  came  the  labouring  masses, 
most  of  them  practically  slaves  But  such  a  division  may  be 
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excessive  in  delicacy ;  in  fact,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  these  classes  existed,  there  were  in 
reality  only  two  classes :  the  nobles  and  the  rest.  In  general, 
the  nobles  did  not  marry  the  daughters  of  the  inferior  class.  The 
exceptions  are  chronicled  in  genealogies  and  looked  upon  as  un¬ 
worthily  romantic.  Commonly,  a  workman  married  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  daughter  and  followed  him  ;  the  daughter  of  the  merchant 
often  married  the  clerk.  As  the  eighteenth  century  progressed, 
conditions  changed.  Great  fortunes  were  made  in  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  the  West  Indies,  British  India.  A  new 
class  arose,  the  rich  merchant  or  banker,  who  compared  with  the 
rich  merchant  of  Venice,  Bremen,  or  Winchelsea,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  The  daughters  married  into 
the  nobility,  but  that  did  not  blend  the  classes.  The  girls  were 
merely  absorbed,  and  trade  remained  contemptible.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Kevolution  a  gentleman,  whether  English, 
French,  or  German,  would  naturally  follow  only  the  profession 
of  arms;  he  might  enter  the  law  through  the  court,  but  only  by 
the  way ;  in  the  same  manner  he  would  enter  politics ;  he  might 
enter  the  Church,  but  only  as  a  means  to  career.  Trade  he 
could  not  touch  without  being  defiled.  A  gentleman  might  seek 
money  through  power,  but  not  money  first  of  all.  The  rest  of 
mankind,  which  stood  beyond  the  gentleman  class,  stood  there 
until  the  arrival  of  steam. 

Steam  re-made  the  world  in  creating  the  factories,  for  gentle 
blood  stokes  no  boilers.  A  demand  arose  for  technically  trained 
people,  engineers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, architects.  The  gentle¬ 
man  class  could  not  supply  them  ;  they  came  out  of  the  labouring 
class,  which  began  to  pursue  an  education  that  might  be  profit¬ 
able.  Then  goods  had  to  be  marketed  :  this  made  a  demand  for 
accountants,  cashiers,  salesmen,  storekeepers,  etc.  This,  too, 
offered  opportunities  to  the  labouring  class.  The  movement 
originated  about  1780 ;  by  1830  it  had  risen  to  great  proportions. 
A  new  class  found  itself  created,  composed  of  people  of  vulgar 
extraction,  yet  people  much  better  educated  than  the  aristocracy. 
That  was  the  middle  class.  This  class  did  not  at  once  become 
conscious  of  itself ;  though  all  over  Europe  it  fiercely  agitated 
for  electoral  rights,  its  mind  stayed  slavish  :  right  up  to  1880  or 
so,  the  middle  class  truckled  to  blood  in  the  most  repulsive  way, 
but  it  had  become  conscious  enough  to  create  a  new  morality. 

The  middle  class,  so  recently  born,  instinctively  realised  that 
the  aristocrats  were  living  broad,  licentious  lives,  and  that  the 
poor  were  living  gross,  licentious  lives.  So  recently  promoted 
from  among  the  poor,  they  determined  to  be  unlike  them.  Still 
full  of  admiration  for  the  aristocrats  they  did  not  dare  to  be 
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like  them.  Thus  they  became  moral  by  a  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  only  thing  they  could  be.  Thus  was  set  up  the 
great  god  of  respectability,  composed  as  follows  :  the  man  held 
that  work  was  a  good  thing,  and  therefore  dignified  the  worker, 
provided  that  he  did  not  work  wdth  his  hands.  (Kespect  for  manual 
labour  was  to  come  much  later.)  He  thought  thrift  a  cardinal 
virtue.  He  considered  that  the  more  money  a  man  amassed  the 
higher  he  rose  in  virtue.  He  believed  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
many  years  before  the  invention  of  the  phrase.  He  held  in  great 
respect  his  commercial  honour;  he  met  his  engagements,  and 
kept  his  contracts.  He  felt  no  mercy  for  the  poor;  they  were 
under  because  they  were  under ;  because  they  were  under,  they 
deserved  to  be  under.  He  believed  in  education  for  his  children, 
because  that  would  enable  them  to  make  money  and  attain  power. 
He  disliked  Government  interference,  because  this  might  prevent 
him  from  making  money.  He  was  somewhat  chaster  than  had 
been  his  great-grandfather,  but  he  affected  a  higher  level  of  pro¬ 
priety  than  he  could  justify,  because  he  saw  that  it  would  not 
do  to  allow  the  poor  to  feel  for  him  anything  but  respect.  He 
was  against  all  new  ideas  in  the  field  of  sociology,  religion,  and 
philosophy.  He  was,  however,  not  absolutely  opposed  to  new 
ideas  in  the  domain  of  science.  This  because  scientific  ideas  made 
money,  while  sociological  ideas  made  only  disturbance.  He  was 
honest,  cleanly.  God-fearing,  inclined  to  rule  harshly,  but  not 
always  ungenerously.  He  was  somewhat  akin  to  the  Puritans. 
He  was  a  dull  man,  but  he  was  not  a  small  man,  not  a  contemptible 
man. 

As  for  the  woman  of  the  period,  she  was  the  natural  subordinate 
to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  section  on  marriage.  She  was 
highly  uneducated.  The  education  of  chivalry  having  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  no  schools  of  value  having  been  created,  she  was 
taught,  apart  from  cooking,  only  accomplishments,  such  as  draw¬ 
ing,  singing,  playing  the  piano,  etc.  Attempts  were  made  to 
educate  her  a  little  more  in  history  and  general  topics  through 
a  once  famous  book  by  Mrs.  Mangnall,  entitled  Historical  and 
‘Miscellaneous  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Young  People.  This  book 
was  used  by  governesses,  namely,  decayed  spinsters,  in  a  great 
state  of  humility  and  titter.  Its  value  was  defined  hy  an  English 
wit,  who  called  it  Mrs.  M angled’ s  Questions.  The  woman’s  mind 
was  certainly  mangled  by  a  strange,  crushing  system  composed 
mostly  of  “  thou  shalt  nots.”  She  must  not  seek  the  society  of 
men,  nor  isolate  herself  with  a  man  who  had  no  “  intentions  ”  ; 
she  must  not  practise  field  sports ;  she  must  attend  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  and  never  discuss  them ;  she  must  avoid  in  conversation 
topics  such  as  politics,  babies,  or  the  faith,  because  they  might 
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cause  awkwardness;  she  must  entertain  those  who  entertained 
her,  and  none  others ;  she  must  listen  to  her  husband,  and  answer 
when  questioned.  In  other  words,  she  was  carefully  stifled.  The 
archness,  the  gaiety  of  the  Elizabethan  period  had  become  repul¬ 
sive  to  the  sober,  heavy  men  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Men  no  longer  said  to  Anthea  :  “  Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live. 
Thy  protestant  to  be  ”  ;  they  were  more  inclined  to  say  :  “  I  bid 
thee  cook,  my  faithful  Jane,  my  protestant  art  thou,”  And  the 
woman  who  so  comported  herself  was  called  respectable. 

The  writer  has  no  space  to  develop  further  this  aspect  of  the 
Victorian  blight,  as  he  is  bound  to  describe  that  period ;  but  he 
cannot  resist  a  few  quotations  from  Thackeray,  a  brilliant 
exponent  of  all  that,  in  the  days  of  blight,  was  snobbish,  hypo¬ 
critical,  patronising,  and  secretly  salacious.  On  the  third  page  of 
Vanity  Fair  we  find  the  letter  that  Miss  Pinkerton  writes  to  Mrs. 
Sedley  when  Amelia  leaves  school  :  the  opening  will  suffice  : 

”  Madam, — After  her  six  years’  residence  at  the  Mall,  I  have 
the  honour  and  happiness  to  present  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  to  her 
parents  as  a  young  lady  not  unworthy  to  occupy  a  fitting  position 
in  their  polished  and  refined  circle.  .  .  In  music,  in  dancing, 

in  orthography,  in  every  variety  of  embroidery  and  needlework, 
she  will  be  found  to  have  realised  her  friends’  fondest  wishes. 

.  .  ,  A  careful  and  undeviating  use  of  the  backboard,  for  four 

hours  daily  during  the  next  three  years,  is  recommended  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  acquirement  of  that  dignified  deportment  and  carriage 
so  requisite  for  every  young  lady  of  fashion.  .  .  .” 

Thackeray  is  laughing  at  Miss  Pinkerton,  who  must  have 
written  this  letter  in  1814.  But  he  did  not  invent  her,  nor  the 
backboard  which  straightened  her  generation.  Naturally,  such 
a  young  person  as  Amelia,  being  thus  treated,  grew  up  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  because  she  was  a  young  lady.  Becky  Sharp  escaped 
because  she  was  no  lady.  To  be  a  young  lady  was  a  terrible 
thing.  She  could  not  be  taken  seriously ;  she  was  a  pearl  for 
some  man  to  wear,  Thackeray  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  treatment 
of  girls  on  page  320  of  The  Adventures  of  Philip.  It  seems  that 
Philip  wanted  of  Charlotte  :  ”  A  word  or  two  about  the  w’eather, 
a  look  or  tw'o,  a  squeezekin,  perhaps,  of  a  little  handykin,” 
Further  on  in  the  book,  on  a  single  page,  we  find  ”  little  ”  Char¬ 
lotte,  her  “little”  desk,  her  “little”  letters,  her  “little” 
letters  again,  her  “  little  ”  letters  once  more  (page  331).  All 
through  the  book  you  find  that  she  had  a  little  hand,  but  also  a 
little  heart,  and  a  little  head.  The  first  one  believes,  the  second 
one  regrets,  the  third  one  is  sure  of.  Could  any  attitude  be  more 
nauseating  from  a  modem  point  of  view  ? 
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One  gains  a  clear  idea  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  lived  the 
earl)’  Victorian  girl  from  a  talented  novel  called  The  Family, 
by  Miss  Elinor  Mordaunt.  In  this  book  we  find  that  woman 
was  always  w’orrying  because  the  furniture  was  not  polished, 
because  crumbs  were  left  about.  When  dust  was  left  upon 
the  sideboard  she  wrote  the  word  “  dust  ”  with  her  finger. 
Weakly  children  were  given  port ;  at  dinner  they  had  beer,  and 
liquor  was  freely  used.  The  men  bullied  their  women,  swore  in 
their  presence,  stopped  social  functions  if  they  disliked  them,  and 
disinherited  their  sons  and  daughters  freely  for  disobedience.  Yet 
they  considered  it  virtuous  to  have  large  families.  Small  children 
were  petted ;  after  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  bullied.  In  the 
night  nursery  a  fire  was  lit,  and  the  window  was  shut ;  but  in  the 
living-room  there  was  no  fire.  When  trouble  arose  in  the  house¬ 
hold  those  Victorians  did  not  re-act  and  seek  pleasure ;  they 
developed  and  enjoyed  the  agony.  Occasionally,  they  dealt  with 
it  by  means  of  texts.  Any  son  or  daughter  showing  signs  of 
artistic  fever  was  put  into  an  office,  or  sent  to  stay  with  an  aunt. 
(The  Victorians  possessed  an  aunt  class,  now  extinct,  which  was 
used  as  a  gaoler.)  The  men  went  to  work,  and  after  dinner  the 
women  produced  a  modest  imitation  of  an  eastern  harem,  sing¬ 
ing,  dancing,  and  so  forth,  until  told  to  stop.  Sex  was  never 
referred  to  before  the  young,  but  no  joke  was  too  gross  to  be 
exchanged  between  elders.  It  was  generally  held  that  women 
looked  upon  passion  as  hateful,  and  upon  marriage  as  an  ordeal  to 
which,  in  the  name  of  religion,  they  must  submit.  If  any  such 
subject  was  broached  it  was  the  hostess’s  duty  at  once  to  change 
the  subject.  The  unmarried  mother  was  looked  upon  as  criminal, 
and  the  illegitimate  child  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  death.  There 
was  talk  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  and  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
scarlet  letter.  The  prevailing  impulse  was  moral  and  pietistic ; 
thus  a  child  for  its  birthday  would  be  given  The  Christian  Year, 
by  Keble,  or  a  book  the  moral  of  which  explains  itself  :  Eric,  or 
Little  hy  Little.  The  men  were  often  careless  of  religion,  but 
enforced  it  upon  their  women.  Woman  was  practically  in  pawn, 
having  neither  money  nor  social  power.  As  a  summit  to  the 
family  pile,  in  the  drawing-room  stood  the  man’s  armchair  :  it 
was  woman’s  duty  to  sit  upright. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  state  of  things  prevailed 
not  only  in  England,  in  the  Victorian  Age,  but  all  over  Europe. 
In  France,  for  instance,  the  country  of  alleged  lightness,  we  find 
de  Maupassant,  in  1887,  causing  a  girl  to  say  :  “I  am  as  hungry 
as  a  hunter.  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  eat  so  much  before  a  man.” 
(See  Mont-Oriol.)  Oh !  shade  of  Thackerayan  heroine  raised 
by  her  delicacy  over  gross  masculine  appetites  !  A  useful  parallel 
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is  provided  by  the  reproof  of  the  Victorian  governess  to  the  little 
girl  who  remarked  that  she  was  in  a  sweat.  The  governess  said  : 
“My  dear  child,  only  animals  sweat;  men  perspire;  but  young 
ladies  merely  glow.”  Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  development  of 
cant  and  of  social  lying  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  histories  of  France  were  printed  which  went  on 
straight  from  Louis  XVI.  .  .  .  as  if  the  infamous  Ee volution 

had  not  happened !  An  idea  of  the  social  gentleness  of  the 
French  at  that  time  can  be  obtained  when  we  realise  that  a 
strange  institution  was  created  for  the  redemption  of  child  offen¬ 
ders.  These  children  were  redeemed  by  being  imprisoned  in 
cells  where  they  could  not  see  each  other.  The  density  and  dull¬ 
ness  of  Victorian  life,  of  this  moral  century,  is  well  expressed  in 
he  Rouge  et  Le  Noir,  where  it  is  stated  that  novels  must  not  be 
allowed  into  the  house,  because  these  dangerous  books  might 
corrupt  the  daughters  and  the  servants.  A  little  further  on,  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Mme.  de  Fervaques,  the  hero  observes  large 
blanks  upon  the  pictures.  He  finds  out  later  that  the  hostess, 
thinking  the  subjects  undesirable,  has  had  the  pictures  corrected 
.  .  .  in  what  Stendhal  calls  “this  moral  century.”  The 

nineteenth  century  w^as  indeed  moral :  in  1867  Madame 
Bovary  was  prosecuted  as  indecent,  irreligious,  and  blasphemous ; 
any  modern  reader  who  searches  this  classic  for  immorality  or 
blasphemy  will  be  disappointed.  A  number  of  French  book¬ 
sellers  refused  to  stock  La  Maison  Tellier.  Even  in  France  they 
must  have  had  backboards.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  Le  Nahab, 
by  Alphonse  Daudet,  1864  :  ”  Paul  was  talking  gently  with  the 
handsome  old  lady,  whose  features  were  regular  and  severe, 
whose  hair  was  white  and  piled  like  hemp  on  her  distaff,  and  who 
sat  up  straight  upon  her  chair,  her  flat  bust  tightly  clad  in  a 
little  green  shawl,  who  never  in  her  youth  had  lent  upon  a  chair- 
back,  who  had  never  sat  down  in  an  armchair.”  So  it  was  in 
Boston,  in  Richmond,  in  Philadelphia.  So  it  was  cill  over  the 
world,  when  women  still  knew  their  station. 

And  yet  time  was  travelling,  urgent,  merciless.  While  dis¬ 
cussion  was  being  stifled,  ideas  were  bursting  their  way  into 
the  light.  While  morals  were  being  maintained  by  society  and 
the  law,  morals  were  being  questioned.  And  while  man  tried  to 
believe  that  the  earth  was  flat,  Darwin  was  tracing  man  from  the 
monkey. 

For  the  nineteenth  century  was  great  in  spite  of  itself.  It  is 
so  far  the  greatest  century  the  world  has  known,  far  greater 
than  the  romantic  Elizabethan.  It  is  a  century  of  man’s  first 
conquest  over  ignorance.  Consider,  indeed,  the  cohort  of  talent 
which  arose  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  names  of  the  great 
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would  fill  this  chapter,  and  yet  another,  if  all  were  included.  Let 
us  note  a  few  : 

Politics:  Ahraham  Lincoln,  Bolivar,  Disraeli,  Gladstone, 
Gambetta,  Thiers,  Bismarck,  Cavour,  Kossuth,  Kruger,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  etc. 

History:  Mommsen,  Lecky,  Bryce,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Miche¬ 
let,  etc. 

Literature:  Browning,  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Bernard  Shaw,  Heine,  Hans  Andersen, 
Bjomstjerne,  Ibsen,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walt  Whitman, 
Emerson,  Henry  James,  Poe,  Victor  Hugo,  Flaubert,  Lamartine, 
Anatole  France,  Hauptmann,  Tchekov,  Tolstoi,  Turgenev, 
Dostoievsky. 

Painting  and  Sculpture:  Manet,  Whistler,  Eodin,  Cezanne, 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  Ingres,  Degas,  Burne-Jones,  Turner,  Corot. 

Science:  Crookes,  Edison,  Eontgen,  Darwin,  Eussel  Wallace, 
Bell,  Marconi,  George  Stephenson,  Swan,  Cayley,  Maxim,  Morse, 
Westinghouse,  Wheatstone,  Nobel,  Welsbach,  Diesel. 

Music:  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Brahms,  Schumann. 

The  most  interesting  feature  about  this  haphazard  list  is  that 
almost  every  one  of  these  great  names  is  that  of  a  man  or  woman 
who  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  known  as  Victorianism.  There 
was  no  cant  in  Swinburne,  no  illusion  in  Darwin.  They  were 
bred  in  the  nineteenth  century,  warmed  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  eighteenth.  They  made  their  century  great  in  spite  of  itself, 
and  it  did  all  it  could  to  crucify  them.  But  instead  they  crucified 
their  century.  History  revenges  more  often  than  it  repeats 
itself. 

{To  be  cofitinued) 
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